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FINAL REPORT 


SURVEY AND SETTLEMENT OPERATIONS 


DISTRICT OF GAYA 
PART I. 


GENERAL. 





CHAPTER I. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 


1. Gaya district is the south-eastern district of the Patna Division. .It is 
bounded on the north by Patna Dis- 
trict, on the cast by Moudghyr District, 
on the south by Hazaribagh and Palamau districts, and on the west by the Sone 
river which divides it from Shahabad. It is somewhat irregular in shape, the 
extrome length from east to west being 120 miles and the extreme breadth 
from north. to south being 65 miles. Tho aréa as found in the present 
survey is 4,748 square miles. 


Aroa and boundaries. 


2. It is divided into four. subdivisions—Sadr, Jahanabad, Aurangabad 
and Nawada, The following table shows 
the arrangement and arvas of the thanas 
and subdivisions and the number of villages in each :— 


ce 


Administrative divisions. 


Polloe- “ tions 
Sabdivision. Thana, Arca in square Namber ot " se # (oveluding 


milos. villages, aan 


1l 
676 ? Wazirganj, Paraiya, 


i Ce 


6 
451 


Town Gays 
Mufassal Gaya 


Tikari 
Atri ry 
Sherghati 


Bodh :-aya. 
282 435 


224 
517 


Belaganj. 
Sadr 272 


865 


Khizer Sarai. 


Garua, Imamganj, . 
Dumaria. 


- 
er fiat, Se oe 

: 2303 2 

2 ese rd 

: 


428 
1,609 


Barachati 6G: | Fatehpur, 


Total of Subdivision .. 2,095 | 
evs | Kurtha, IHulas ganj, 


Makbdumpur, 
Arwal I a 


Tota) of Subdivision... 0 j uuu 
Daud: agar aes | 245, is te Goh. 
4 
| 


terre ry 


“SJahanabad Less 406 
Jahinabad 


[i mAh? SS 


p 
Aarangabad =... he \ Aurangabad vee 718 991 a oe Varun, 
Nabinagar 309 680 | K..tumba. 
Total of Subdivision ... > cs 1,972" 1,833 
Nawada $56 663 Monster gin, Gobird- 
bd} ‘ 
Nawada Gee 4) Pakvibarwan 224 141 | Kuakoh 
{| Rajauli 370 295 


otal of Subdivision .. 880 


Vota) of Distric. ... ~. 4,748 


eT ET 


MNote,—Visercpancies In total of sreas are dus to owission of decimals, 


T0909 — 
6 855 | 
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A proposal is at present under consideration to form a new subdivision 
out of the southern portion of the Sadr Subdivision with headquarters 
at Sherghati. Parts of the Sadr Subdivision are more than 60 miles by road 
from Gaya and, as will be seen later, there is great need of closer control 
in the portion to the south-west of Sherghati. Geographically the new 
subdivision should consist of thana Sherghati and thana Buarachati with the 
exception, perhaps, of the Fatehpur police-station to which Gaya is more 
accessible owing to the railway. The difficulty is that this area on the 
present statistics gives hardly enough work to justify the appointment of 
a Subdivisional Officer. ‘his could be met, I think, by appointing the Sub- 
divisional Officer to be a Munsif. -If necessary his work in this capacity 
could be limited to cer‘ain classes of cases ach as rent-suits. In this con- 
nection it mayebe pointed out that the jurisdiction of Munsifs in Gava 
is arranged according to parganas which gives rise occasionally to difficulty 
in tracing the connection between civil suits and our records which ure 
classified according to thanas. Now that the survey has been completed 
and cach village can be exactly identified by its thana and thana number, 
there would appear to be no point in retaining this division in the civil courts, 
more especially since it has been dropped for all practical purposes in the 
Colloctorate. The parganas contained inthe district are shown. in the map 
of Zila Bihar in Mr. James’ Final Report on the Survey and Settlement 
operations in the district of Patna to which reference may be made. 


3. The physical features of the district have often been described 

before,* and@ it is unnecessary to repeat 

Topographical featu:es. them in detail. Briefly the district 

consists. of two tracts. The southern one 

comprising the southern portions of the Sadr, Aurangabad and Nawada Sub- 

divisions consists of high land partly covered with jungle and with a strong 

slope to the north. Itis undulating and the water-sheds between the rivers 

issuing from the Chota Nagpur plateau are well marked. The northern 

tract comprising the northern portions of the Sadr, Aurangabad and 

Nawada Subdivisions and the whole of the Jahanabad Subdivision is an alluvial 
plain still with a perceptible slope to the north. 


Throughout the district spurs from the Chota N ine platean, isolated 
hills and ridges are mot with, the only thanas without a hill being Arwal and 
Daudnagar. ‘Lhese hills, besides making a pleasant break in: the scenery and 
providing opportunities for sport, perform a useful function in supplying 
metal for making roads and the permanent way of the railway. ; 


4. The principal river is the Sone which forms the western boundary of 
the district for alength of 65 miles. 
Its main importance lies in being the 
source of the big irrigation canal, the head-works of. which are at Barun, 
The first river, as we go eastward from the Sone, isthe Punpun which runs 
roughly paraliel to the Sone in a north-easterly direction. Then we have 
a series-of rivers running almost due north which join the Punpun either 
in this district orin Patna. These are the Baitarni, Adri, Madar (which 
is joined by the Dhawa), Morhar (of which Dhadha is an offshoot) and Jamuna, 
which falls intothe Dhadha, ‘Ihe next group of rivors also flowing northward 
do not reach the Ganges, but in Patna District turn to the east and merge 
in the big Jhil in Bath Subdivision or fall into the Kiul river. The rivers 
in this group are the Phalgu (formed by the junction of the Mohana and 
Lilajan and dividing up-later into the Sone, Phalgu and Mohana), the. Paimar, 
Dhadhar, ‘ilaiya (which is joined by the Dhanarji and Khuri) and the 
Sakri. 


Rivers. 





i —— 


Mr. Sieverscn Moore's Fizal R-port on the Sarvey aud Settlement Op:rations of 1893-98 in the 
district of Gaya. 
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Besides this': geographical classification of the rivers there is another 
classification which is important from the poiht of view of irrigation. The 
Punpun, Madar, Dhawa, Jomuna and Paimar rise in the plain below the 

lateau and their beds are of clay, fairly narrow, and with steep banks. 
‘he other rivers rise in the hills and bring down large quantities of sand when 
in flood, with the result that their beds are sandy and wide, with sloping banks 
and continually rising. ‘This gives rise to the well-known tendency of these 
rivers to change their course and to form: offshoots which generally rejoin the 
old bed a few miles further on, but sontetimes diverge altogether from it: This 
tendency has in one or two instances been helped by the existence of artificial 
irrigation channels or pains without proper head-works. Full details of the 
impoertaat rivers have been given in the Gazelteer, pages 4—9. 


5. The district is well served by the East Indian Railway, and its branches— 

the Patna-Gaya Railway and South 

Railways. Bikar Railway. The Patna-Gaya line 

which is the oldest and formerly a State - 

Railway, serves Jahanabad and the north of the district. he South ‘Bihar 

Railway serves Nawada and the vast of the district. The Moghalsarai-Gaya 

line with the Daltonganj branch from Barun serves tha west’ and sonth- 

west while the Grand Chord line serves the south-east. The part of the 

district most in need of railway communication is Arwal thana fn the rorth- 
east which is difficult of access in the raing This eed would be met b 

a line from Jabanabad to Arwal or by a line from Gaya to Arwal via Tikari. 

Either project would be very ¢Xpaus:ve as the lines would run across the line 

of drainage. A preliminasy survey has bean made of a railway to Sherghati 

in the south. 


Another project which had been sanctioned, but bas been ahandoned, is 
the realignment of therailway through Gaya Town. The present station lies 
north and south as. it was originally built for the Patna-Gaya railway so that 
the important lines from the east to west have to negotiate heavy curves 
in approaching it. ‘The new scheme provided for a line leaving the Grand 
Chord at Bandhua and running straight through the town joiniug up with 
the present railway about half a orile to the west of the present station. A new 
station was to be built at this junction and ample accommodation made 
available for goods traffic which is somewhat congested at present. 


The strengthening of the Patna-Gaya line in order to permit fast 
iraffic is also under consideration. 


6. Owing to the nature of the soil generally met with—clay, sand .1 black 
Rooida cotton soil—and the frequency of unbricg. 
ed sandy rivers the unmetalled roads in the 
district ‘arc adapted for cart traffic only in the coll weather and are usvally 
impassable in therains. The carrying traffic of the district is therefore largely 
done by means of pack bullocks and we find a high proportion of metalled 
roads. A glance atthe map will show that the ‘central and southern parts of 
the district are well served by metalled road, but there is not a moetalled 
road in the whole of the Jahauabad Subdivision except in Jahanabad itself. 
The greatest need is a good road between Jahanabad and Arwal. The diffi- 
culty of keeping the present road in good order arises from the clay of which 
it is composed and the amount of waterway required. ‘The first ten miles 
of this road he between the Punpun river and the Dhadha. At this point 
the rivers are 10 miles apart. On the line of the Moghalsarai Gaya Railway they 
are 35 miles apart so that the flood water is very much concentrated on the 
road and it is breached in most years. 

Another very useful road would be one beyweon Tikari ant Arwal, but it 
would be equully difficult to keep in good order. 

The absence of metalled roads in this part of the district will, however, be 
shortly removed by the metalling of the Patna-Gaya 10ad. The original 
Patna-Gaya toad ran via Khizer Sarai and Ailsa, but in 1821 it wag 
described by the Collector as impassable having in parts been so encroached 
upon as to have become merely a high embankment with room on the 
top for a footpath only. In 1790 Law had proposed thai Government 
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should make a new road on the west Side of the Phalgu, but the Board had 
refused owing to lack of funds and suggested that if Law approached.the 
landlords they would contribute. Nothing was done till 1812 when Goverh- 
ment sanctioned the construction of the road at an estimated cost of Rs. 19,187. 
Captain Peck completed the work in 1815 atan actual cost of Rs, 20,286 
to which was subsequently added Rs. 14,740 for bridges and repairs, The 
portion of the road in Patna District could no longer be used when the railwa 
was built on it, but the Gaya portion is still intact though in need of dheasngh 
repair. The posta} runners used to take 48 hours in carrying letters between 
Patna and Gaya, a period not unknown even at the present day. 


Important works recently carried out are the metalling of the road betw 
Aurangabad and Daudnagar and tho making of a new unmotalled road be- 
tween Sherghati and [mamganj. The present road has no loss than five’sandy 
river crossings in 16 miles, ‘I'he new road takes a course which necessitates 
only one such crossing and is important in view.of the big lac. industry near 
Imamganj. The use of roads has recently been developed by the inauguration 
of motor car services which run betweeh, Gaya and Sherghaii and Gaya and 
Tikari. Both services are proving useful to the public and remunerative to the 
company which works them. 


The following table shows the roads maintained by various authorities :—~ 
I.—Public Works Department— 
Metalled roads eee se ees cout 67 miles. 
Unmetalled roads ... ae aes we Mil, 
Tho Departrnent, however, keeps up an unmetalled road along the bank of 


the Patna branch canal which is practicable fora motor in dry weather with 
care. 


tL.—District Board— 


Miles. 
J, A—Bridged and drained throughout ... ow =: 92 
Metalled roads “* U 1, B,—Partially bridged and deawed wo =18 
Total metalled roads =, = 2.10 


Il A.—Unumetalled-ronds bridged and drained through- 96 


Outs 


II B—Unratalled roada partially bridged nni drained 181 
. ITT,—Roads bunked and surfaced with muram but not... 
Unmetalled roads oo drained. 


| 1V.—Roads banked but not surfaced, partially bridged 784 
and drained, 


V.—Roads, cleared, partially bridged and drained ... 69 
VI.—Roads cleared only oss tee » «=©261 


Total unmetalled roads... 1,361 


7. Water communications in the district are of minor importance as none 
of the rivers except the Sone is navigable 
and that only intermittently. A certain 
amount of traffic is carried on the Patna Canal, mostly in bamboos, and a small 
steamer also plies. Ferry boats are available for crossing the bigger rivers when 
in flood at a few places. The first Collector stationed at Gaya, Thomas Law, 
endeavoured to stimulate water transit on the Phalgu. He wrote in 1785 to 
the Board :— 


“ No Company’s servant having ever been appointed to this station I set out with a map 
in my hand, and traced every river as a source of benefit to my district. 


Water communications. 


T said to myself —“I will encourage merchants. Old and new articles of commerce shall 
be transported and the increased habitants shall expend the additional cultivation ” but, sad 
disappointment, I found every river dry, being supplied only in the rainy season by temporary 
torrents from the hills, Being vnwilling, however, to resign the flattering idea, I collected 
workmen from Patna and the Phalgu has for the first time seen a boat at Gaya, 
The “Experiment” has also safely gone down the river loaded. As there was great 
delay and expense in waiting on Sands for the coming stream, and boats built here 
cannot return, but must be sold with their cargoes, permit me to recommend that you 
excite a spitit of commercial industry by obtaining a deduction of one-half of the 
Calcutta duties on all boats both built and loaded in the Phalgu within my district. The road 
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to Patna is rarely if ever passable for Beparries during the rains; whatever cargoes therefore 
may be sent on boats from bente, are so much clear benefit to the country that with a desire 
to see how far encouragement will stimulate, I request authority to evllect the remaining half 
of the duties here on Phalgu exportations. I wish but to try the experiment and look not to 
advantage I therefore bind myself to bring the whole to account without any deduction for 
charges, and to pay 50) rupees for every boat that escapes without duty. 


The Board, however, did not agree to remit the duties and the experiment 
failed. 


8. There are 81 post offices and 12 telegraph offices in the district. 


h o i Q 
Post and Telograph Offices. cogs ae office is badly needed 


9. The principal towns are the Municipalities of Gaya, Daudnagar and 
Tikari; the Subdivisional headquarters, 
Jahanabad, Aurangabad, Nawada; and 
Sherghati. Besides these there are important markets at Arwal, Ratiganj, 
Fatehpur, Raniganj, Rajauli, Wprsleyganj and Haswa. 


Towns and markets. 


10. The principal articles of trade are the products of agriculture and the 
; industries are very few. The lac and 
mica industry have increased in import- 
ance owing to,the war, and it is satisfactory to find that the actual cultivators 
of lac have participated in the increased prices and the rise in prices has not 
been wholly due to middtemen. ‘I'here is undoubtedly a large amount of 
mineral wealth in Gaya and the exploitation of this sooner or later will develop 
into a considerable industry. The-blanket.industry for which Gaya is famous 
is thriving and advertisements from Obra, one of the centres, are to be scen 
daily in the Calcutta papers. The sugar industry is one that would appear 
capable of development. Experrence has shown, however, that the manu- 
facture on a small scale of refined sugar cannot compete with imported sugar. 
Tt is possible, however, that manufacture on a large scale with modern method 
would meet with more success, 


Trade and industries, 


The figures of exports and imports which are given below are based on 
railway figures only and take no account of a considerable trade that goes 
down the Patna branch canal fron: Daudnagar and Arwal to Khagaul. Also 
it does not include trade with bazars outside the district but near the borders, 
This, however, is counterbalanced by trade from outside with bazars just inside 
the district. The following figures show the export and import in maunds of 
the principal food-grains from the following sources :—(1) last quinqueunial 
report 1909-10, (2) last report on rail-borne traffic compiled-in the Collectorate, 
1311-12, (3) figures obtained from the East Indian Railway for the period, 
November 1916—October 1917. 








1909-10, | 1911-12, | TU16-17. 
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Import. } Export. } Import. Export, 








Expo-t. | Import. 








an re eater tr ee A, A A 


Rice 7 sche ‘ine ois a 803,749 30,958 8,238 697,708 

Paidy bs cH s v. | 122'395 | 8'804 674 | 39.462 \ 49,018 | 111,293 
Wheat... eas ine sae ape 3,117 71,724 1,821 69,510 20,249 96,182 
Gram ard pulse a ves aes “. {| 190.889 | 1,41,727 53,056 521,237 135,287 | 853,728 
Other fuod-gruins ... ¥en or ra 194,109 14,682 41,725 32.405 fac ve 
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In 1909-10 the crops were good but the year followed on a series of bad 
ones, 1911-12 was a good year also and the effect of the good years in 1909--11 
is taarked. 1916-17 also followed on a good year. The figures show that in 
spite of its irrigation system Gaya is in some years dependent on outside help 
for food. Other articles do not show such violent variations :— 
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1911-12 1916-17. 
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Import. } Export. | Import. | Export. | Import. | Export. 
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Linseed ... 295.091 | 

Sugar 80,931 f . 

Gur s a ie a .. | 96.890 | 1891590 | 93.959 | 365.089 
Korosine oil ee = | 97,087 3,597 | 106,814 4.082 | 80,790 
Gunny brea * as ses nef 16997 9713 | $2,750 5801 | 14.277 
Coal aud ouke ss a as w. | 1,084,234 5,363 | 1,387,391 133,576 
Salt. ne os a wf] 236,561 2,287 | 226,079 252 








44,500 maunds was the net export of lac in 1911-12. 


An analysis of the last returns prepared in the Collectorate in 1911-12 shows 
that about 96 per cent. of the paddy is exported as rice and about 60 per cent. of 
the total goes to Calcutta and about 25 per cent. to Patna. 65 per cent. of the 
wheat goes to Calcutta and 23 per cent. to Chota Nagpur. 78 per cent. of gram 
and pulse goes to Caleutta.and 9 per cent. to Chota Nagpur. Fractically all the 
linseed goes to Caleutta. As to sugar tho exports of refined and urefined sugar 
are more than balanced by the imports. Of gur and jagri 48 per cent. goes to 
the Central Provinces, the rest being distributed all over Bengal and Bihar, 
Calcutta the next largest customer taking just about as much as it sends to 
the district. 

11. The district is exceedingly well supplied with bungalows for the use 
of travelless and inspecting officers 
In addition to the 24 inspection hunga- 
lows and two d&k bungalows kept up by the District Board, the Public Work, 
Pepartment have thrie bungalows on the Patna Canal and four on the Grand 
Trunk road. Very few parts of the district are outside a radius of 10 miles 
from any bungalow. Atri, Kutumba and Dumaria are places where bungalows 
would be useful. 

12. The climate of the district is generaily dry and bracing and on the 
whole as good as that of any district of 
the Province except those of the Chota 
Nagpur plateau. <A full description of the seasons is given on page 16 of the 
Gazetteer. Chapter VII of the same work deals with the public health, 
Plague was the disease which brought itself most to notice during tho opere 
tions, and it frequently delayed field work owing to the remarkable way in 
which the policy of evacuation has been adopted. The sight of a whole village 
camping out in temporary huts was a common one, and in the market towns the 
richer classes left the pluca altogether. The recent increase in the income of 
the District Board will doubtless lead toan extension of medical work in the 
district, but perhaps the outstanding occurrence since the Gazetteer was written 
is the remarkable fall in the death-rate in Gaya town since the opening of the 
water-works. 

13. The following table shows the average rainfall at the various rain 
ner registering stations in the district.. Theyre 

aecsig are two other stations, Barachati and Rafi- 
ganj, for which averages have not been supplied by the Director-General of 
Observatories :~-~ 


Inspection bungalows. 


Climate and public health. 





x 

J 

cor Station, b 2 

Beeordi ng n is Ee 4 4 ; 4 j 

P/E lLElEt ele) 3] 87% 

s ww 4 < A 4 5 < a 

; ae Z - 

3, Anrangabad oe 0-49 Q°72 0°84 10a 6°28 wh 13-16 7-13 2°31 O83 mai 44°55 
9, Ours. | oreo! oral 0:20; 1:20{ 6@0{ Jer} 22-30} Fas] wo} oa} O15) a56F 
8. Nawada ee 071 o"v8 0°26 1°62 6 43 11°68 bier8 70 2°12 16 ab) 42°03 
4, Jahenabad see O70 O73 oss is 6:03 1140 12°58 | = 4'70 242 0°28 O10) 62°78 
6. Acwal ... ez O72 0°81 021 117 6-25 122i 10°97 2°08 1°95 0°16 O91 bad? 
6. Daudisger = {oes | 0°77 O17} oes} See] Aes] Newe] ess] 173] ove} oa! sirrs 
7, Sherghati oon G80 0°68 0°28 U82 6 8 10 65 sl Tits 2°20 20 012! 4604 
8 Rajauii... wes 0-62 1-06 036 V4 Bee Wri 12°50 46 1°79. Oks Oi?-| 46°99 
9. Pakribsrwan =, | Own | 0.78 ole} 3718] See] abso} 146] 730f 1:20] O16] ota} 4or86 
W. Des... | 0°88 | 2°05 O11; o90} 627} geal 1189] 943{ les} olol ois | 43°47 
il, Nabinager ae 0°76 160 0°60 Oud 7°05 96% 31:6? 10°43 O88 0°16 0-04 43°86 
District average ... ov 0'e0 O26 12h 627 11°50 11°69 778 1e6 0°20 Q.4; 43:14 
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The figures show no great variation over the district. Compared with the 
figures for Patna on the north, we find the rainfall is less in Gaya district in 
Sune and July, greater in August and September and less again in October. 


14, The universal denominations for weights are maunds, paserie, seers 
and gandas, but therelation between these 
denominations varies a good deal. A 
ganda is the weight of 4 pice or 4 rupees usually the Jattor, a seer may be any- 
thing from 10 to 14 gandas and a paseri anything from 5 to 7 scers, but there 
are always § paserie in a maund, 


Local weights and i easures. 


The local bigha varies greatly. Besides the standard bigha based on the 
Jaggi of 53 cubits there is prevalent throughout tho 9 annas ‘Tikari estate the 
= fal darwaza ’ laggi measured by the height of the jamb of the big door at 
the north entrance of the palace at Tikari. This is8 fect 9 inches and is gene- 
rally put at 58 cubits though in some villages it is called 6 cubits. In 
addition to these, /oggis of 6; cubits and 5% cubits were found. The cubit is not 
an invariable standard and the laggi of 54 cubits may measure anything from 
8 feet, } inchto 8 fect, 9 inches. In some villages in the south of Nawada 
thana in measuring the 6 cubits Jaggi, the cubits were taken in turn to the end 
of the thumb and cach of the fingers and finally tothe end of the closed fist. It 
is clear that care is necessary in dealing with matters involving outturns per bigha, 
to see that the size of the bigha is known and it is better to work in acres. In the 
south of the district the Chota Nagpur system of dividing up theareaof the vil- 
lages into annas and pies was occasionally found. Anexample is village 
Rajaundha No. 523, thana Barachati, 


The measures of length call for no remark, In the south-west of thans 
Sherghati some curious measures were found such as the use of measures of 
weight to oxpreas distance, a seer being equal to a koa and a kanwa toa furlong. 


15. Cultivated land in the record-of-rights is divided into two classes, 
dhanhar and bhit. Dhanhar land is 

° Classes of soil. Jand on which winter rice was grown in 

the year of khanapurt or preliminary 

record-writing. Bhit land is all the rest. It is obvious that such a classifi- 
cation is very rough since there is in any year a certain amount of land which 
ean and does grow winter rice but happens in that particular year to be growing 
something else for which it is also suitable. Some lands are used for rice or 
rabi crops according to the rainfall. The classification is therefore neither 
exaci nor permancat and the supposition that lands recorded as bhit are neces- 
sarily dissimilar from lands recorded as dhanhar, has often misled courts. 


In Gaya district if was clear that on saccqunt of the prevalonce of the 
prodjuce-rent system something more detailed in the way of classification was 
desirable in order to make tho records of any assistance in such matters as coss 
revaluation or commutation of produce-rents. The attempt to achieve this, 
which will be deait with later, was a failure, but it has shown that the kind of 
soil is not a very important factor in outturn. Good irrigation and careful 
husbandry will grow an excellent crop on unpromising soil. The following 
remarks on soils in the district must be read subject to this consideration :— 


The principal classes of soil are ;— 


Kewal or Karail, a tenacious clay, becoming extremely hard on 
drying. Itis divided into two elasses, felia or kali kewal, a black clay 
and asli_ kewal having less organic matter in it and not so black. his soil 
is usually productive paddy soil and owing to its préperty of retaining mois- 
ture is generally capable of growiug a rabi crop, the seeds being simply scat. 
tered on the land before the paddy is cut. 


Pairu is clay with a small amount of sand and grows paddy and rabi 
crops. It isalso good for sugarcane. This s il is sometimes called paura, but 
this term is also used to indicate land irrespactive of the kind of soil,in which 
paira crops are grown. 

Doras, half clay and half sand. It grows paddy or rabi crops or bhadoi 


and rads, and is szitable for sugarcane, 
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‘Balsundri, a sandy soil with some clay, usually grows only rabi crops: 
Between this and dala, a nearly pure sand, there are various mixtures by the 
name of balmat, balkas, ctc., indicating a large proportion of sand, 

Goria or goriaut, a yellow or reddish clay mixed with sand and small 
stones. It grows usually radi crops, but can grow paddy when irrigated. 

Rehra, « whitish clay with some sand, sometimes but not always impreg- 
nated with soda salts. This soil, if well irrigated, will give as good a paddy 
crop as kewal, but usually it is upland and only grows radi crops. 


Soils with the prefix anxkri, such as ankri kewal, are soils containin§ 
pebbles such as are found at the foot of hills. They arc generally less produc: 
tive than the soils without the pebbles. 


Soil classification is not exact especially as regards the mixtures of clay and 
sand and itis not uncommon to find a wide diversity of opinion as regards the 


particular name to be assigned to a soil, some calling it pairw and others 
balsundri. | 


16. A full account of the famines is given in the Gazetteer, pages 120 —25, 
and it is unnecessary to emphasizo the fact 
that owing to the way in which the 
district is protected partly by canal irrigation and partly by an extended system 
of private irrigation, there is very little danger of anything beyond scarcity 
occurring. 
17. The northern part of the district around Jahanabad is liable to flood 
fiesk owing to the configuration of the river 
veferred to in paragraph 4, and the fact 
that there is a slight depression in that part ofthe country, and floods have been 
serious in 1905, 1918 and 1917. The 1095 flood is described in the Gazetteer, 
page 119, and the flood of 1918 was almost similar. he flood of 1896 in the 
Sakri river and that of 1901 in Arwal thana owing toa rise in the Sone and 
Ganges are also described inthe Gazelleer, Tho noteworthy point about all these 
floods is their sudden rise and fall, the first being due to the closeness of the 
country to most of the river sources and the lattcr to the slope of the country 
which enables the water to flow rapidly away. In conseyuence they bave caused 
very little loss of life, and ou the whole very little damage to standing crops, 
while later crops were improved by the deposit of silt. The loss in houses and 
stored grain was, however, considerable, and in the case of the Sakri flood, 
owing to the sand brought dowa and the rush of the wator down irrigation 
channels unprotected with head-works, a considerable area was rendered 
unculturable and many irrigation works were damaged or destroyed. 


The recent flood of August 1917 which took place mainly in the Phaleu 
and Morhar rivers was the worst known in Gaya for many ycars. The material 
damage to houses, bridges, and the bhedoi crops was great, but the loss of life 
in the circumstances comparatively small, The winter crops were exeollent. 


CHAPTER II. 
POVULATION. 


18. The following table shows the population by thanas and subdivisions 
as found at the last census :— 


Faminos, 


Nesu't of census of 1911, 





































x 
Aren {0 Population, | Porcentage of variation. pepay 
Subdivision and thonas, square No.of hougcs, Poe Siemi cea . | popalation 
nitics, per square 
1OLl, 1001, 1901—12, | 230]7—1901. mile. 
eae ee ee SN Ten 
i. Sadr Subdivision see fa 1,908 168, 499 785,237 749,797 +478 9°68 “38 
‘town Gays es eds fl 13,949 40,022 wus ~ 2907 ast 6,MO 
Mufsssai Gaya ase ae $5 fa,Nb2 191,484 V79,b21 +000 6°68 451 
ani ie sg ou “vob 15,842 94,875 $1,309 +3'85 = 18S 419 
Tika site aoe “ies 282 By 15 165,850 348,151 +1180 =~ 10°78 £87 
Rarashati wee ais 438 2.078 113,855 107,0'1 +661 S86 271 
sherghati wis seat 517 T4023 361,870 151,427 +1318 —1 43 320 
2. Nawada Subdivision ... ies 08) 89.457 46 503 454,035 +1'49 +3725 
Nawala et sie 86 BRT 295,003 297,573 -0°94 +4 63 633 
Hajsuli ae te 250 15414 97,29) 73,702 +487 +0746 ans 
Pakribarwan Bes oe 2 029 0,155 2,680 | 47°24 +104 rir) 
3. Jataunabed Sutiivigion oh 604 79,42 422,287 386,279 | +058 VES 603 
Tahunatad os a ang inal 20195 ios | | 47°27 —3n ae) 
Arwal Lee Per ove von 24 371 133,001 116,652 +1408 — HS 638. 
4. Anrau yabadl Subdivision 1, A Fae Hiway 490.078 $60,619 +463 Vo 285 
aude gar ese bee 2h 23.134 122,304 118.158 +624 +A 8 4u8 
Nabinayar tee i $09 19,025 101.421 163.009 — 1°83 —0'50 $23 
Awanyabad si hee 718 62,183 287 168 261,902 +623 45 873 
Total of district ns $3,748 $22, izu 2,207,020 2,058,893 PARI om 367 458 
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19. It is unfortunate that Dr. Buchanan’s enquiries in 1812 cannot he 
utilized sofully in this district as in 
Population in 1812. Patna and Shahabad owing to the fact 
that the southern portion of'the district was at that time part of Rammgarh 
an not of Biharand the th nas of the portions surveyed do not all corre- 
spond. Arwaland Daudnagar thanas corresponded fairly. well to their present 
oundaries but included parts of the present Tikari thana. Nawada thana 
included not only the present thaca but Pakribarwan and Rajauli. Gaya 
thana did not extend so far to the south as it does now but included a good 
deal of Tikari and Atri thanas anJthe part of Baraciatithana near Fatehpur. 
Jahanabad thana included part of Tikari thana and part of Vatna district but 
its present eastern portion tormod with the northern part of Atri thana and 
part of Patna distric: a thana culled Hulasganj which is still the name of the 
eastern police-station of the Jahanabad thana. Absolute corpurison is there- 
fore out of the question but a comparison of deusity of population can be 
made. 












































Thana cf 1812, Areain sq. Dw, | Denslty in ist. | Density in ion A-es In 8q. 7. | Corresponding present area. 

Arwal 2K) | 430 : 666 200 Arwal 

Daudnagat 827 | a: on 498 25 Daudnagar, 

Jahanabad, Halasganfand Gays 1,818 63S 578 1,857 Jahanabad, Tikari Ate! and Gays 

Nawada. 934 | 309 4:5 ey Nawsla, Pok-ibarwan and 
Rajaull. 

Se ee - 
3,080 j | | 2,772 
I 
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The total pogulation estimated by Buchanan is 1,300,500 for an area 10 
per ca it larger thin that of the preseat district without thanas Aurangabad, 
Nabinagar, Sherghati and Barachti; this area hadin 1911 a population of 
1,508,579. 


Except in thanas Arwal and Nawada which were largely waste in 1812 
theye has been no great increase in density and if Buchanan’s figures are as 
correct here as they have been found clsewhere it would indicate an increase of 
12 percent in the past century. The increase in the whole district is certainly 
much larger than this owing to the increase in cultivation in the south. 


20. The population of the district in 1972 at the time of the first 
census was 1,947,824. In 1881 it was 
Variation in population since 1872. 2,124,682 and in 1891 it was 2,138,831. 
In 1901 it had fallen to 2,059,933, butin 
1921 again rose to 2,161,010, The variations in arva of the district since 1872 
have been unimporiant. The two maia causes at work in impeding the growth 
of population in Gaya are disease and einigration, The period 1891~1901 was 
especially unhealthy and its close was marked by a Ifeavy mortality and panic 
due to plagne. ‘Iho period 1901—1911 was also marked by plague epidemics 
which were severe in the years 1904—08. The increasa in spite of this and 
a net emigration of 16,000 since 1891 shows a return to more normal conditions. 
The increase was shared by ell thanas ex:ept three. The décrease in thana 
Town Gaya which consists almost wholly of the Gaya Municipality was due to 
an outbreak of plague during the census and a consequent large emigration. 
A later censusin yune 1911 proved the temporary nature of this. The dec- 
lino in Nawada is asoribod to a temporary swelling uf the population in 1901 
by plague refugees. Nabinagar thana is infertile with very few dacilities for 
irrigation. 


21. The females slightly outnumber the males, the excess being most 

marked among the Muhammadans. 

Proportion of males to females. Aimong the higher castes of indus the 

males outnumber tho females. The 

excess of females over males occurs throughout the district except in thanas 

Arwal and Jahanabad and the Worsleyganj /police-station in thana Nawada, 
These adjoin Patna district in which males outnumber the females. 
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22. Hindus outnumber Muhammadans by nearly 9 to 1. In only four 
thanas is this proportion lessened. In thana 
Town Gaya the proportion is only 3 to l. 
In Aurangabad thanatne number of Muhammadans is greatest (31,167) partly 
due.to its large total population, only exceeded by Nawada and J mhanatad, and 

artly to the fact that the proportion of Hindus to Muhammadans is only 7:6 tol. 

he proportion in thana Pakribarwan is about the same, while in Sherghati 
it falls to 64 to 1. In 1812, Dr. Buchanan estimated that over one-quarter 
of the population of the northern thanas was Mubammadan. The following 
table shows the number of Hindus to cach Muhammadan in all the thanas for 
the last three censuses -— 


Religion. 


§ 


Thana. | 1s91, | Well, 
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The variations from thana to.thana show faintly the position of the original 
Muhammadan centres and althongh the variation since 1891 would appear 
to show that Muhammadans were losing ground in the more advanced part of 
the district and gaining ground in the less advanced part, very little inference 
can be drawn from this because the figures are obscured by the tendency of 
Muhammadans to gravitate to the towns. The normal Muhamma'an popula: 
tion of Gaya town is as great ag that of the ‘hole of thana Mufassal Gaya, 
and in 7 places classified as towns in Gaya district with a. total population 
of 66,592 in 1911, 22,174 were Muhammadans. Plague which has beer 
a large factor in the vital statistics of the district in the last twenty years natur 
ally bas a greater effect in parts of denser population and therefore has affectec 
the Mubammadan population to a greater oxtent than the Hindu in the mor 
advanced and moredensely populated parts of the district.’ Elsewhere th 
general tendency of the Muhammadans to increase slightly faster than th 
Hindus (Census of India Report 1911, Volume V, Part I, paragraph 415) ha 
prevailed. Although as uoted above the comparative figures do not sho 
definitely the original Muhammadan centres the features of the inhabitants ¢ 
particular areas clearly show their origia. Perhaps the most interesting cas 
of this is the portion of pargana Narhat around Rasulpur No. 113, than 
Nawada, where many of the raiyats have an Afghan type of face, the Jet 
raiyat of Rasulpur, a Bakhtiari Pathan, being a striking example. Many of tk 
villages in the neighbourhood have double names, the old Hindu name as no 
used and the Muhammadan name given at the time of the conquest whic 
survives in the Collectorate registers. Examples are Saraya No. 106 calk 
Sbahbazpur in the Collectorate registers and Lakhaura No, 112 called Cha 
gezpur. 

23. The most numerqus among the Hindu castes are shown in the‘ follo 

ing table whith compares their nui 


Caste distribution, Hindus, bers with those of 1901 :— 

Caste. Number in 191), Nambor in 1901, 
Goala or Ahir om ais 838, °29 805,846 
bebhan oes 2s ies see 170,90 163, L08 
Koeri isk 3 oe ee 153,288 146,343 
Hhuiyan... ee .# ot 127,006 111,982 
Du-ado see iis wee ie 115,698 108,084 


Kashar is ee “4s ae 312,444 110,089 
Rajput ee ie ie pe 111,187 310,949 


Tl 


These all show an increase but, on the other hand, both Brahmans and 
Kayasthds who form important castes, though not so large, have decreased in 
number since 1901. 

24. The following table shows the number of the two principal Muham- 


madan castes :— 
Caste distribution, Muhammedans. 


Caste, Number in 1911, Number in 1901, 
Sheikh ite eee on eis 47,944 66,782 
Pathan , see wee eh 28,106 25.989 


The number of Pathans is noteworthy, there being far more of this caste 
in Gaya than in any other district of the Province. They occur chiefly in thana 
Sherghati. The decrease in the number of Sheikhs is curious, though it is 
probably due to a stricter classification. The tendency of other Mubammadan 
castes to get themselves recorded as Sheikhs is noted in paragraph 887 of the 
Census Report. 


25. The total number of the population engaged in agricultural or pastoral 

occupations or dependant on those so en- 

Occupation. gaged is 1,611,419 forming over 74 per 

cent of the total. Of these 744,725 ara 

dependants and in addition there are 3,400 who are only partial'y engaged in 

agricultural pursuits. They are further classified as follows ‘inclusive of 
dependants) :— 


Ordinary cultivators aes wee ove pee a 962,881 
Farm servante and labourers ese sp ce a 621,245 
Ront-receivere a en wee a ibe 60,180 
Agents, Managers, Rent-Collestors, otc. «+s tee soe tee 36,944 
Raisers of farm stock ‘iss pe neo ae S08 84,729 
Forestry sas ise 2,033 
Growers of special products _.. ae 1,335 
Raisers of silk worms and other small animals ‘ 2 


26. The total number of people born in Gaya district who were found out- 

side the district at the time of the 191] 

Emigration. Census was 204,564, an increase of 

. roughly 31,000 since 1901. Nearly one- 

third of these (62,506)*were enumerated in and around Calcutta. The adjoining 
districts accounted for 75,195 as follows :—~ 


Patna P vas ase nei “96 Po ite 28,187 
Shuhabad a ave a" ve oes aie 10,855 
Monghsr “ Nees 8,852 
Hazaribagh 16,092 
Palamau 11,809 


Manbhum and Assam account for about 13,000 each. The chief 
changes since 1901 are that emigration to Shahabad and Palamau has fallen off 
while that to Calcutta and Manbhum has inoreased. 


CHAPTER III. 
REVENUE HISTORY AND PRINCIPAL ESTATES, 


27. The district of Gaya in the early days of the English administration of 


eae . the revenue was not a separate unit and 

Los PO ee AMEE its boundaries varied soteiderably: The 
first stage in its formation occurred in 1784 when Thomas Law was appointed 
Collector of Rohtas with his headquarters at Gaya. The district of Rohtas 
consisted of the southern nortion of the present distritt of Shahabad (parganas 
Susaram, Chainpur and Rohtas) two parganas now in Palamau (Japla and 
Be‘aunja) and a portion of Gaya district. I have been able to trace parganas 
Siris, Kutumba, Sherghati, Charkawan, Gaya, Sanaut, as forming part of 
district Rohtas, but there were prob&bly others included. 


In 1787 there was a re-arrangement and Law became Collector of Bihar 
which comprised the present districts of Patna and Gaya with a portion of 
Monghyr lying west of the Kiul river. The headquarters remained at Gaya 
though the Collector spent part of the time at Bihar and Patna till 1797 when 
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Hawkins, who was Collector, moved his headquarters to Patna at the 
request of the people of that place. He explained that Law had 
stopped at Gaya in order to put the collection of the pilgrim. tax on 
a proper basis .and that as this was then working satisfactorily and 
the accommodation at Gaya was miserable, there was no reason to go 
back there. The Board of Revenue approved the change, but ihe 
Governor-General ordered a return to Gaya. The Collectors were evidently 
reluctant {0 move, and possitly to avoid drawing attention to their con- 
tinued stay at Patna, the address from which they dated their letters 
was almost invariably “Zillah Behar”. In 1895 Ricketts, the Collectors, 
sent up proposals for either renting or building offices at Gaya, but even by 
1817 no move had been mado as we fiad tho Collector objecting to be Post- 
mastor of Patna. The problem was. eventually solved by the posting of an 
officer as Magistrate and Assistant Collector at Gaya in 1820. The hea:iquarters 
returned to Gaya when Patna district was separated from Bihar in 1825, 
Meanwhile ia 1800 the so-called Behar Mahals of Ramghar, which were speci- 
fied as Chakai, Keudy, Nagpur, Palamau and Ramghar, were made over to 
Bihar. In 1801 the Governor-General proposed the division of the whole of 
Bihar into two districts, one north and the other south of the Ganges. The Board 
agreed, but the Collectors strongly protested in view of the fact that the jama 
of the south Bihar district would be Rs. 26,98,336, a sum impossible for one 
man to be respdnsible for, The project was dropped, but some alterations were 
made by which the civil and criminal administration of parganas Siris, Kutumba, 
Charkawan and Sherghati were made over to Ramghar, the revenue administra- 
tion remaining with Bihar, and at the same time the whole administration of 
parganas Ancha, Gvh and Arwal with the eastern parganas of the prosent 
district of Patna was made over to Shahabad, ‘In 1809, however, the parganas 
transferred to Ramghar, except those betweon Sherghati and the Sone, were 
placed under the Assistant Collector of Bihar who was stationed at Ramghar 
and spent part of the time at Chatra and Sherghati, and in 1812 the parganas 
transferred to Shahabad were re-transferred owing to the confusion which the 
transfer had caused. In 1819 Ramghar was made a separate Collcctorship contain- 
ing Sherghati pargana, but thero was still an Assistant Collector at Chatra. In 
1823 some difficulty was caused by the fact that the Assistant Collector of Bihar 
stationed at Chatra, administering the Kamghar mahals, was under the juris- 
diction of the Western Board whereas hissuperior officer, the Collector of Bihar, 
was under the jurisdiction of the Board of Revenue for the Central Provinces 
which bad becn created in 1821 replacing the Commissioners who had been 
appointed in 1820. It was proposed to transfer parganas Siris and Kutumba to 
Ramghar, but this course was not adopted, and when tho whole Province was 
again under ore Board in 1829 the difficulty disappeared. Pargana Sherghati 
was re-transferred to Bihar in 1835, and in 1825, 1832 and 1865 the formation 
of the Patna district and successive transfer of parganas from Bihar district 
to Patna and Mongliyr resulttd in its becoming the Gaya district. The above 
account has been given at soe length iu the hope that it may be useful io 
future if the early records are examined. Most of the short timo at my disposal 
for the purpose was taken up in finding out where a particular pargana wis at 
any ono time, the correspondence being indexed by districts. 


28, From what has heen said above it will be seen that the early revenue 
history of Gaya District is closely bound 
up with that of Patna District, and this 
history has been very fully dealt with in Mr. James’ Final Roport on the 
Settlement operations in the latter district. It is, therefore, unnecessary for me 
to discuss it at any length, and this courso is also indicated by the fact that 
owing tothe Gaya Collectorate having Leen burnt in the Mutiny no recordg 
yre available locally before that date. The information has all to be got from the 
3oard’s Proceedings Volumes, the indexes .o which are not vory detailed, and 
a was unable without an undue expenditure of time to make anything but 
a superficial examination. 

29, Pargana Sherghati in 1762 was the property of Raja Ghulam 
UWussain Khan. I need not go into 
the history of how he got it which is 
related in Mr. Boddam’s account of the zamindars of Bihar (Revenue 


Revenue History. 


Pargana Sherghati. 
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Consultations, 8rd October 1792, No.°135). The figures in Grant’s Analysis 
do not show separatcly the assessment on the pargana in 1768. Shore’s settle- 
ment in 1783 fixed the revenue at Rs. 53,001, the previous figure according to 
him having been Ks. 64,002. He reported that even at this reduced figure 
the pargana was settled with difficulty as the estimated assets exceeded it 
only by the cost of collection, The Pathan zamindar’s influence over the 
raigats was absolute and operated to the prejudice of any farmer, and it was 
necessary to place a sazawal over the zamindar to check him and prevent 
embezzicments. In 1784 we find Law reporting to the Board that Ghulam 
Hussain Khan among other zemindare deemed it an infringement of a general 
rule to pay up the revenue without coercive measures, and it was recummended 
that the estate should be farmed. Accordingly a farming scttlement was 
made from 1787 to 1791 with Mr. Ghulam Haidar, the sazawal of Charkawan, 
oa & jume rising annually from Rs. 49,000 to Rs. 55,000. 


In sending up the Decennial Settlement proposals Seton, then Collector 
of Bihar, made the jama Rs. 64,070 which was a large increase (Revenue 
Consultations, 26th August 1790), but apparently the zamindar took the 
settlement at this reyenue. Soon after this Ghulam Tussain Khan died 
leaving two cons by his fourth wife, Imam Bux Khan and Ali Bux Khan, 
In 1799 Imam Bux Khan died and his widow married Ali Bux Khan from 
whose clutches, after her sudden death, the two minor orphans of Imam Bux 
Khan named Kadir Bux Khan and Husain Bux Khan had to be rescued by 
the Collector. At this point it is necessary to have a gencalogical table. 


GHULAM HUSSAIN. KHAN Marasep. 











4\) Unda Rani. (2) Musammat Piaso Bibi (3) Muzammat so Bibi, (4) aR ere 
(childless). Bibi. 


Mreammat Bakhean Bibi. 


es 





Eafm Bibi, married Mokarab Khan who also married Li Afzal Bibi and Musammat Amir-un-nissa. 


} Huassip) c [ 
el ae: 


Daim Bidi Bosban Bibi. Imam Bux Khan. Ali Bux Khan, 


(childlers). | 











Jahangir Bax Kban, Nabi Bux Khan, ( Teo 
Kadir Bax Khan. Hussain Box Khan, 
Mabanmad Bux Khan 
married. 
f | . 
(8) Sharafat Bibi. (1) Umda Bibi, (3) Hussaini Bibi. Abmad Bar Khan, Basal Bur Khan, 
( Kani} Amns, 
Muhammad Hanif Kbea. ¢t Kulsam Bibi, 
Khalik Bux, Kamr-uo-nissa, 


Amir i: Latif Bax Mohammad Had 
Kban. Khaa. 


1 Bax Zul Jalal Bux Gaffar Bux Sater Bax Kaoij Soghra 
Bux Khan, Khan. Khan Khan. Kkan, married 


Kani 
married Kulsom Ma Ayasna. 
Ribl. ¢ Hanif Khana, ® 

When Ghulam Hussain Khan died he devised his estate in three parts, 
the Sarwan taluka to Umda Rani, the Pakardih Malihari taluka to 
Musammat Aso Bibi and Gurua taluka to the sons of his fourth 
wife, Tho revenue was still joint and owing to dissensions the Collector had, 
under Regulation VIII of 1793, to appoint a joint manager. The estate was 
goon in difficulties, and on the death of Ali Bux Khan in 1804, after the 
attachment of his elephants, camels and hawks, it was taken nnder the Court 
of Wards. During the incumbency of the Court the partition of the whole 
estate on the above mentioned lines took place in 1803, The total jama of the 
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undivided estate was Rs, 44,994 for an atea of 62,077 bighas, tho assets being 
estimated at Rs. 59,565. It is clear that a good deal of the estate had been 
alienated since 1733. (in fact the estate was referred to as the Afzalpur taluka) 
and that the assets had considerably increased and there was no danger of 
default if properly managed. In 1809 on Kadir Bux Khan attaining his 
majority the Gurua taluka was released from the Court of Wards and owing to 
the profligacy of Kadir Bux was heavily mortgaged and eventually sold at 
a sale for arrears of revenue in 1512 to Raja Mitarjit Singh of Tikari for 
Rs. 1,30000. Most of this estate fell into the share eventually ot the 7-anna 
Tikari estate as the 9-anna estate has only three villages in pargana Sherghati. 
Kadir Bux died insane and ILussain Bux died a pauper in receipt of a pension 
from Government. 


In 1815 Bakhsan Bibi mortgaged the Pakardih Malihari taluka to 
Mokarab Khan for ten years ata jama of Rs. 15,100. In 1822 Mokarab Khan 
died, aud his heirs. being all women, the Sarwan and Pakardih Malihari talukas 
were brought under the Court of Wards. In 1826 on these ladies petitioning that 
they had male protectors in the shape of brothers or husbands and being skilled 
in writing were able to manage the estate themselves, it was released. The 
subsequent history of the Pakardih Malihari taluka or mahal as it is now ealled 
is one of epnsistent subdivision and at the time of the present operations no less 
than 397 separate accounts existed. Most of these in no way correspond to the 
assets, many separate accounts existing in. villages where the revenuc-payers 
are in possession of no Jand at all. The Collector is, I understand, taking 
steps to clese all these separate accounts and re-open them on the basis of 
existing facts. 

Taluka Sarwan having been.released, from the Court of Wards was 
partitioned in the year 1828. Daim Bibi took the Azamgarh mahal one-third 
share, Roshan Bibi took the Kbaira mahal one-third share, and the remaining 
one-third was divided-between the three remaining sharers-~Musammat Afzal 
Bibi, Musammat Amir-unissa Bibi and Musammat Hussaini Bibi. 


Musammat Hussaini Bibi besides her own share Mani Chak mahal, got by 
inheritance her mother’s share Kundil mahal. These -yere, however, gradually 
sold off, the principal purchaser being the grandfather of Irshad Ali Khan of 
Bhadeya, who now holds most of these mahals as well as villages in the 
other portions of the estate. Daim Bibi being childless adopted a son and hig 
daughter married Nabi Bux Khan. Most of her property was dissipated by her 
adopted son, but what she had kept for herself went principally to Roshan Bibi 
and Musammat Iussaini Bibi, the latter of whom gave her share to Jahangir Bux 
Khan, so that about half of the Azamgarh mahal returned to the holders of the: 
Khaira mahal. The Kbaira Mahal has recently been partitioned (vide para- 
graph 91) and the principal proprietorsare Doman Lal, Kirpal Siagh, Irshad Alé 
Khan and the Mahanth of Bodh Gaya, all outside the family of the original pro- 
prietors who now hold very small shares. The partition of the Azamgarh mahal 
which is now going on will probably disclose asimilar state of affairs. What 
is now known as the Sarwan mahal comprises ‘the'villages of Sarwan taluka 
which were waste at the time of the Decennial Settlement and ‘not included 
in that settlement, The history of these is dealt with in Chapter XII. The 
revenue of the whole pargana in 1819 was Rs. 68,002 


30. The two parganas of Siris and Kutumba, which are always dealt with 

7 . together in the early papers, were in 1765: 

Parganas Siris and Katumba. in posession ef Narain Singh, the camindar. 

Their subsequent history is related by Law in a letter, dated 5rd Sentember 
1785 (Revenue Consultations, 8rd November 1785), 


“ Shortly after Shabmull was appointed Aumil of tie pargana, Narraine Sing op) osed bim 
in consequence of which Colonel Barker marched into his country and destroyed all the forts. 
Narraine Sing fled and remained two years in the Hills. In 1]?4the pargana was farmed 
to Mootesa Kooly Khan, when Rajah Narraine Sing returned trom the Hills, but in 1175 fled 
to Ramnagur a fort at the foot of the Hills in Cheyt Sing’s territories, Lut towards the ecd of 
the year he fell into the Aumil’s hande. Upen beng confined, he, cxused all the raiyats. of 
the pargana to absrond ; and entering into a confederacy with Raja. Golam Hvssein 
Khin, Zemindar cf Shehergau'y, Raja Chutterprttes of Chercowun; Bhader Khan Baloo 
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jeher, aic., took arms against the Aumil upon which troops were sent by Government to 
his assistance and the rebels were dispersed. In 1176 he was again permitted to have the 
management. of his pargana and Sayid Golaum Hussein Khan (the Historian not the 
Zemindar of Shehergauty) was appointed Sezawul. The same Saiyid Golaym Hussein Khan 
farmed the pargana in 1182, but from the bad oonduct of the Raja suffered a heavy 
Joss, From 1183 to 1185 the pargana was returned into the hands of Raja Narain 
Singh, but falling in balance he was again thrown into confinement at Patna, In 11$6 he 
was released upon Gopaul Singh becoming security for his balances, but he dying Mr. Bright 
went out to settle the pergana, upon which Narain Sing again fled to the Mountains. Ia 
1187, upon the Soubah being farmed by Kullian, Singh and Kyaieram, he descended from 
the Hiils, but when he visited the Aumil was always attended with a large body of armed 
men, In 1189 during tho Benares Rebellion he obstructed Major Crasford’s passage to 
Beegagur and again fled. Major Crawford upon his return was ordered to pursue him, and 
after stopping up all the Gauts, the Raja finding hitself unable to escape came into Patna 
and delivered himself up, upon which the Board ordered him to be kept in confinement till 
further orders.”’ 


The assessed revenue in 1778 was Rs. 1,75,000 whicn was. probably too 
high as Mr. Bright’s khas settlement in 1779 was for Rs. 1,53,037. The 
Revenue Chief in 1781 tried to settle a part of the estate but to no effect, He 
then proposed a farming Settlement with Raja Gopal Singh for Rs. 1,40,000 
together with the balance of arrears but this was not approved by the Governor- 
General in Council on accoutt of the great diminution in’ revenue. The 
revenue in 1782 when the estate was again held khas was Rs. 1937,214. Shore 

roposed to settle the parganas with Kamal Ulla Beg for Ks. 1,50,000 in 1783; 
bat they were finally settled with Babar Ali Khan who, however, fell into arrears 
in the first year and the parganas.again had to be held khas. At the time of the 
Decennial Settlement Seton reported that there was a difficulty in concluding 
the settlement owing to the factthat it was uncertain if Narain Singh’s 
zamindart had been forfeited or not. In connection also with the settlement 
it was reported that Saiyid Ghulam Hussain Khan (the historian) had an out- 
standing decree against Narain Singh for Rs. 30,381 on account of advances 
made for revenue, Seton suggested that part of the estate should be made 
over to Ghulam Hussain Khan. The Governor-General in Council decided 
that sufficient land of the estate should be sold to pay off Ghulam Hussain 
Khan and the arrears of revenue and the remainder held hhas till Narain Singh’s 
release. This was done, and when Narain Singh was released in 1790, he got 
the settlement of the balance for the remainder of Decennial Settlement which 
in 1793 became permanent. 


It is noteworthy that during the investigation it was found that several 
villages geographically in the parganas were recorded, as being in pargana 
Sanaut as they belonged to Raja Mitarjit Singh who paid revenue for that 
pargana, The parganas were as much a fiscal division as a geographical one, 
and this is probably the reason why one often finds villages of one pargana 
as islands in an adjoining one which renders it difficult t» compare areas and 
revenue. 


The revenue fixed at the Decennial Settlement for the whole of the parganas 
of Sirisand Kutumba was Rs. 1,60,450. In 1819 the pargana kistbandi of 
land revenue in zilla Bihar (Revenue Consultations, 7th May, 1819, No, 11A) 
shows the revenue for Siris and Kutumba as Rs. 1,59,471. In 1801 the estate was 
partitioned into three shares, taluka Mali Dali to Raja Dirgbijay Singh known 
as Raja of Mali, the nephew of Raja Narain Singh, taluka Pawai to Jainath 
Singh and a third share which was still held jointly. At the same time an 
estate called Mudeen Khap, the property cf Udit Narain Singh, which was 
really separate was given a separate jama. Taluka Mali Dali was then sold 
‘for ‘arrears of revenue in 1803, the revenue+being Rs. 42,000 It was 
purchased by 17 ‘persons jointly who in 1805 again partitioned it. rands 
were, however, discovered and the partition was cancelled in 1807. In 
1812 it was again sold for default and purchased by Rai Ram Sunder 
Mitra, Diwan of the Patna Factory His desecndants still hold it though it 
has beon divided into three portions known asthe Hasauli, Kunda and Sundarganj 
estates and collectively asthe Bengali estates. The following is the genealogical 
tree of the family. :— 
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RAM SUNDAB KITEA. 


emcee nt ee 








Nilmant Mitra. Pran Krishva Mitra, 





——. 





Raslk Lal.  Srimdti Thakurani Das. m, Madhab Chandra Bose, Mohab Lal Mitra. Sham a Mitra, 














Mahendra Nath Bose. Sale Bose, Pasupati Nath Bose. Prem Nath Mitra. lee Mitra. Bipin bo Mitra? 





ene = 


Amarnath Bose. Amulys Nath Bose. Anath Nath Bose. Banks Biber! Mitta. Diman Bihari Mitta. 
rca ciaitiatartan epee ca! Nantes a ee 








eh memento epee 
Basauli (4 anoas) Bundsrganj (@ annas). 
Bisod mie Bose. ipin Bihar Boso, Vanke air Bowe. Bans = Ross, Bata Hihari Bose. 
TN eS TD Sees ee el 
Kuoda ye anuae). 


On the death of Ram Sundar Mitra, Nilmani Mitra got 8} annas and Pran 
Krishna got 7} annas, There was acertain amount of litigation between the 
second generation of the two branches, but this was finally settled in 1878 when 
by a deed of exchange the odd half anna was givon up by the Bose branch to 
the Mitra branch: there had been no actual partition of the lands which 
wore managed jointly up to 1897. 

Mahendra Nath Bose on his death left his share in equal portions to hi§ 
brothers and widow, the latter having restricted rights, but in 1897, when the 
partition between the two branches took place a simultancous qe took 
place between Nand Lal Bose and. Pasupati.Nath Boso. The Mitras kept the 
original kachhari at Sundarganj while Nand Lal Bose established himself at 
Kunda and Pasupati Nath Bose at Hasauli. Nistarni Dasi, widow of Mah- 
endra Nath Bose, brought a title suit against her brothers-in-law who had 
taken betweon them the whole of the 8 annas share. She was successful 
even in Privy Council appeal, but eventually the case was compromised in 1910 
and she relinquished her right, 


Taluka Powai has practically disappeared as & soparate estate, but Madeen 
Khap has descended to Udit Narayan Singh’s heirs who ate known as the 
Chandargarh family from their place of residence where their ancestor coming 
from Mewar is said to have established himself about 1700 ap. Their genea- 
logical tree is as follows :—~ 
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The first partition took place in 1846. The two ladies of the elder branch 
still hold their 8 annas share jointly. Thero have beea numerous partitions 
among the younger branch some of which bave beon indicated in the table. 
Mahip Narain Singh’s share of 4 annas was partitioned among his six sous in 
189s, each getting & pics. Subsequontly Jagdis Narain Singh and Sunderdeo 
Narain Singh cach purebased a 4 pies share from Musaminat Kapurbas Kuar 
and Musammat Ramdulari Kuar. 

All the members of this branch are heavily involved in debt except 
Inderdeo Narain Singh whose estate was for some time prior to 1903 under the 
Court of Wards duritg his minority. 

31. Pargaua Charkawan according to Boddam (Revenue Consulations, 
3rd October 1792, No. 135) consisted of 
four paris called Wavolis Charkawan, 
Dugul, Deo and Umga. The two latter were the property of Rajput zamindars 
of very old standing, in fact Boldam remarks that— 

“the Najas of Chirkawan and Serris Kutumba are the ouly original zemindars in this distric*, 
those of the o:her parganas beirg of a modern date.” 

The part taken by Raja Chaterpati Singhand his son Fateh Narain Singh 
in helping to repress Chait Singh's rebellion has been told by Hand in his 
“ Darly English Administration of Bihar’, For this he got a remission of 
Rs, 10,461 in revenue and 11 wenkur villages. Mavelis Charkawan and Duagul 
belonged to certain Pathans who had been put in possession by Maharaja 
Shitab Rai in 1766 but, being very badly managed, were mostly sold off. 

Grant in his Analysis lumps together the reveaue of this pargana with 
those of Siris and Kutamha, Sherghaciand other parganas, but in 1781 we 
find the demand for revenue standing “at Rs, (9,065. Shore reported when 
making his settlement that in 1782 shen the pargana had been held thas the 
net realizations were Rs. 47,864 and the highest realization in the previous 
eleven years had boen Rs. 65,000. The pargana was hilly and liable to drouglit 
and he accordingly fixed the jama at Rs. 49,001 and settled the pargana with one 
Santokhi Rai. The latter gave it up in the fou.lowing year as one éaluk had 
been excluded ; it is not clear which /alvk this was, but it is clear from later 
correspondence that it was not that of Bateh Narain Singh. The rsult was 
that in 17S! the varganas (presumably less this ¢aluk) was farmod to Hafiz 
Karim Ali who although puneiual at first in his payments fell into arrears 
with the result that a fresh farming settlement was made with Mir Ghulam 
Haidar sesawal for five years 1735--59 at a jama rising from Rs, 49,001 to 
— Bs. 63,001, ‘The revenne at the: Decennial Settlement was fixed at Rs. 63,282 

which was presumably for the whule pargana. The whole of Fateh Narain 
Singh’s camindart was settled with him aud the remainder with various proprie- 
tors notably linam Bax ‘Khan (of Charkawan and Dugul) and Raja Narain 
Singh of Siris Kutumbs, who had eleven villages in this pargana, Twenty-six 
villages were settled with one Jsswan Singh whose further history [ have 
heen unable to trace, linam Bux Nhan’s villages wero mostly sold for 
deyanlt soon aiter the permauent settlement and the only large estate that 
survived was that of Majr Fateh Nacain Siugh, now known as the Deo 
estate. Even this vot into diMeulties because in 1709 the Collector forwarded 
a petition from Fateh Narain Singh and recommended a recuction of revenue 
(tevenuc Consultations, Lith November, 1499, No. 17 and 22nd August, 1800, 
No. 2d). Ube Collector forwarded figures which showed that for the 51 vVillaces 
originally in the estate and the 31 villages aequired by purchsse since the 
Decennial Settlement, the average egress produce afer cecucting 10 per cent. 
tor malifane aust } per cent, expenses of collection was Ns. 16,243, whereas the 
revenne at the Deccunial Settlement was Rs. 11,604 for the original estate and 
Rs, $258 for the villages purchased since. a total of Rs. 22,842. The gross 
produce for the ten years subsequent to the settlement after deductiag mali- 
kana and collection expenses was Rs. O66. The dluerease in produce was 
ascribed to rack-renting by the farmer Ghulam Haidar. Mr. Leycester, the 
Colieetor, said in submitting the ease that this man— 


Pargaina Charkawan. 


v possessing talents and activity was very high inthe confidence of Mr. Law and like many 
others in confidence be ab sed that trust and hy imposing a heavy rack-rent on the estate 
created an astiictal inaprovement but in fact hapoverished it. 
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Tt appears to have been one of the principil obje ts of the Docennitl Seitlement to jre- 
vent tho genoral decay of the country from the exactions of those farmers, the oppressions 
which they practisod t»reudize their rents are well known tothe Board. This man farmed 
the hole! Pargaua of Che reawan and I never heard him spoken of by any inhabitant 
of the place w'thout exeeration,’ 


The Board at first demurred, but eventually Government sanctioned the 
setilerncnt at the lower revenue of Ks. 9,616. This aecounts for the fact that 
in 1819 the revenue of the parganas was only Rs. 57,603. 


The further history of the estate will be found in Alr. Coupland’s Final 
Report on the Settlement of the Deo estate in 1901--O4. The estate was released 
from the Court of Wards in 1912, when the present proprietor Raja Jagannath 
Prasad Singh attained his majority. 


32. Pargana Arwal was associated with pargana Masaurha, now in Zatna 
district, and has ¢ accorlingly been dealt 
with by Mr, James in par agraph 116 of 
the Patna Final Report. Revenne Consultations, 21st May, 1700, No. 26, 
show that the pargana was held whas in 1789 and the Assistant Collcetor 
Mr. Scton spent Ls. 4,000 on gilamlazi. In the flowing year it was reported 
by Seton who had titen beeom: Collector that as the collegiions in 1789 had 
heen only Ks. 64,057 of which Rs, 4,000 was srent on gilandgsi and the 
rated juma was Its, 90,001, Law had proposed to keep the parganas ‘has till the 
royenue was worked up. Apparent!y, however, the parganas were soon after 
settled with Raja Jaswant Singh and others. The revenue of Arwal pargana 
alone in 1819 was Rs. 51,288 as compared with Rs. 51,747 at the Permanent 
Settlement. The subsequent history of the Belkhara mahal the estate of 
Jaswant Siagh will be found ins Mr. Stevensonu-Moovre’s Settlement Report. T 
necd only add with reference to paragraph 5] of that report that the founder 
of the Arwal indigo factory was a Mr. Lionel Cane, who oblained a license to 
build it in 1796. 


33. The original holders of pargina Manaura were, according to Boddam» 
*,~ Chaudhari Dal Singh and Ve} Singh who 
nlso held land in Ancha and Goh. They 
were assisted hy one Abu Tarab, the son of Abu Talib alias Dan Sahay who 
had been brought up by Daud Khan, the founder of Daudnagar. Abu Turab. 
had a good many villages of his own and eventually on the defanlt of 
Chaudhari Dal Singh got the whole of the latter's camindari. Atter his death 
his two sors, Nasrulla oud Janvilulla, fell ini arrears in 1743 and the Jagirdars 
Ahmad Khan and Shukutula Khan, who held most of parganas Ancha and 
Goh as jagir rented pargana Manaura except that portion which was the jagir 
of Nawab Mozailar Jung. Kudret Ulla, ‘the nepnew of Nasrulla, however, 
succeeded in revaining the estates in 1749 despite the efforts of tae des secndants 
of Dal Singh aud Tey Singh. JLis consin Gindlem haus, the son of Nasrulla, 
succeeded him in 1787.° Ghulam Ghaus got the settlement of his camdndari 
at the time of the Decennial Settlement, Ure r she for pargana Aanaura 
being Rs. 5,88t. This was naddiliou to Rs Qy whieh had to be paid on 
account of the altamgha of Rahina-un-uissa B: wun, the widow of Ahub Kasim 
Khan, half of whose altangia tad teen res stumedl fa 1367 by Nawab Mozaffar 
Jung. , Lhe parganas of Aucha aaliion are not mentioned by Scton iu the 
Deecanial Settlement proposals, fa 7700 Ghulam (hans became tusane and 
bis estate was taken uader the Coit of Wards. 'Plie estate then oe of 
58 villages measuring 87,294 bichas, tua vevenve assessed being Ks. 16,505 
which the Collector said, ia forwarding his propcscis, was very high, After 
the release it was gradu ly broken up and disap pearca, 


Pargana Arwal, 


Parganas Manaura, Ancha, and Goh. 


In 1797 Nawab Mozelfar Siae’s jaasy in Aansiuva was resumed, the £9,424 
bighas being assessed at Ns. 17,300, Phe revenue in 3.519 stood as tullews :— 


Anchia a Bes aay is me rr 2 Oty 
Cob See oe aes ae iy was, 2,357 
Mananra es Re an neo ast eae Uy 402 


bf, appears that tlre pagivs ain An! rvand Gol russ pave been resumed ip 
the interval, but 1 could find no recor cf this. 
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The principal estate in these .parganas now is the Kara estate owned by 
several proprietors, the principal ones boing Syed Abul Barkat alias Zaffur 
Nawab and Syed Abdul Rashid. The founder of this estate was Syed Amir Ali 
who flourished about 100 years ago and acquired his villages by purchase at 
sales for revenue arrears. ‘fhe estate is principally managed by letting the 
Villages on thike leaso. — 

34, The+two parganas Kabar and Dadar wore entirely the jagir of Nawab 
Moaaffar Jung. They are not mentioned 
separately by Seton in his account of 
the Decennial Settlement and were probably included in the “bazee zamin or 
resumed lands” In 1794 the jagirs of Nawab Mozaffar Jung in these 
parganas were resumed with the following results :-~ 


Parganas Dadar and Kabar. 


Parganas, | Area ip bigbas, | Jama in ropees. 


emcee eee 
Rs, 

Kabar ee Per is eas ons 05,405 45,688 
14,560 


Dadar es ate Ses Bs coe 38,082 


The revenue in 1819 was as follows :~ 


Re 
Kabar vas ise Sea ‘as ove oe vei 45,743 
Dadar us P ces 7) as 14,385 


It ig clear that no more resumptions had up to then taken place. The 
pargauas are now mostly in the hands of petty zamindars though the 9 annas 
Tikari estate has 20 villages in Kabar. 

35. The denomination Narhat..Samai was used generally to include the 
whole of the Haswa zamindari which 
besides the two parganas of Narhat and 
Samai contained among other parganas Roh, Pachrukhi, Jarra and half of 
Maher. Boddam’s account of the Mayi family does not agrea- with that of 
Dr. Buchanan which is used by Mr. James. Boddam gives the following 
genealogical treo which is confirmed by the enquiries of the Assistant Settle. 
ment Officer working in the arcn before I had discovered Boddam’s account :— 


DEaANUT KHAN, 
Amante Khan, 


Parganas Narhat and Samai. 











eerie 


f ] 
Namdar Khan. A daughter married to Surdas Khan,  Snllabit Kamgar Run nemust 
{ the Raja of virbhum. khan. Khan. Khan, 
Warig Ali Khan. 
Akbar Ali 
Khon Bahadur Khan, 
Khan. 


Namdar Khan when he succeeded his father, being indolent, appointed Kam- 
gar Khan as his manager, After the death of Waris Ali Khan in 1771, Akbar 
Ali Khan took possession of the estate and held it till 1773 when the Gover- 
nor-General on the recommendation of Council at Patna allowed the claim of 
the widow of Waris Ali Khan and gave a sanad to Khan Bahadur Khan 
Akbar Ali went to Birbhum but returned on the death of Khan Bahadw 
kyban and managed to gct a sanad in 1778 from Mr, Ewan Law, then Chie: 
of Patna. Boddam doubts if this should have been done, because Akbar Al 
was not the leSitimate son of Kamgar Khan and his reputed father’ was not th: 
Raja. In 1751 cocurred Chait Singh’s rebellion followed by the escape o 
Akbar Ali from Patna where he was confined for arrears of revenue, his rebel 
lion and the murder of Mr. Hotchkiss. after his defeat he escaped to Delh 
an@ got the ear of the Emperor who wrote to Warren Hastings on his behalf 
Hastings informed him that if he stood hés trial for the murder and was ac 
quitted, his zamindari would be restored. Though ke did not accept the offe 
he apparently returned to the pargana and took possession of his nanka 
villages, but they were soon attached. He took the mukarrard lease of thes 
villages in 1789 under Law’s plan, but managed them so badly, that he had 
sel] them to pay the revenue. He finally dicd a vagabond. 
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The state‘of the parganas in 1781 was bad, but it soon became very much 
worse. Four aumils were sent one after the other and failed to collect the 
revenue which was assessed at Rs. 1,54,1138, In 1783, Imam Bux Khan who was 
probably the man of that name mentioned by Boddam in the gencalogical tree 
of Deanut Khan as being the latter’s great-grandson, offered to take the pargana 
for four years 1783—1756 at a revenue rising from Rs. 1,15,000 to Rg 1,54,000 
This was not accepted by Shore who setiled the parganas with one Rai Mohan 
Lal for five years on a revenue rising from Rs, 1,05,000 to Rs. 1,54,113. This 
man ied soon after and his nephews Hemnarain and Ramnarain were appointed 
aumils, They did not succeed, however, in collecting the full revenue ‘because 
when Law was reporting on the application of his mekarraré plan to the par- 
gana: the revenue in 1787 was put at Rs. 1,11,032 and a sazawal was appointed 
in 1788 who realized the full revenue of Rs. 1,54,118. Under Law’s plan 
the revenue rose to Rs, 1,63,985. In comparing these settlements\with the 
Decennial Settlement one meets with the difficulty referred toabove that it is 
uncertain what parganas are included. In Seton’s report on the jama of the 
district on conclusion of the Decennial Settlement (Revenue Consultations, 
26th August, 1790) he puts the revenue for pargana Narbat Samai (including 
that portion of Amerthu not ir mukarrari to Mohammad Yahia, which accounts 
for Ks. 5,000 only) ab Rs. 1,99,10%. The gama of the settlament of 1:96F., 
(1788-89) he puts at Rs. 1,88,238, so he is obviously includisg something in 
addition to what was settled by Shore and Law. Parganas Jusra, VPachrukhi, 
Roh aud Maher are not mentioned separately by him, On the other hand, 
some of.these must have been included ia Law’s settlement, because the figures 
given in Vanderheyden’s report quoted in paragraph 122 of Mr. James’ Patna 
Settlement Report show that the revenues in parganas Narhat and Samai alone 
amounted to Ks. 98,858 only. Thediserepancy is probably due to the fact 
that Seton included the whole of Maher under Narhat Samai, whereas only half 
of it was in Ekbal Ali’s estate (Grant’s Analysis). The revenue for Maher was 
about Rs. 50,000 and the half of this about accounts for the discrepancy. 


Tn 1819 the revenue for Naxhat and Samai alone was Rs. 1,09,076, that 
for Narhat, Samai, Pachrukhi, Reh, Jarra and Maher Rs. 2,01,116. 

The old proprietors in this area have practically all disappeared. The 
principal estates apart from those of the 9 annas and 7 annas Tikari estates who, 
still with their connections, hold half of Pargana Maher (Laru and Lakhaipar 
mahals) are those of the Mahanth ot) Budhauli and the Haswa Babus, ‘The 
latter were formerly traders and settled iu the district early in the nineteenth 
century. The former has acquired by gift and purchase a very large number 
of-villages on the south of thanas Nawada and Pakribarwan (Pargana Roh). 
Mahal Dibo Ba-erha in Pargana Maher is held by the Hussainabad family of 
Monghyr district, but is very much subdivided. 


The Singat estate in Pargana Pachrukhi was ‘formed out of villages 
originally waste and was first of all temporarily settled, It was permanently 
settled about 1860. The following is the genealogical tree of the preseut 
proprietor: — 


Harpyau Szaur. 





Kuarbodh Shahi (died without issue), Teknarain Shahi. 


Dauchter 
Jubraj Sbahi 
Daughter 
; Sainangal Prashad Singh, 

There was a partition between Kuarbodh Shahi and TVeknarain Shahi, the 
former getting tauze No. £577 (Maha! Sankar Narain) and the latter faueé 
No. 2576 (Mahal Singar Narain). After Kuarbodh’s death, however, the estate 
came into the hands of one person and except in the villages which were 
assigned wholly to one ¢avzi or the other, the tauzis could not be separated. 

The Mahanth of Bodh-Gaya and the Bengali estates have a number of 
villages in thesz parganas acquired by purchase, The former holds the Paharpur. 
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and Fatehpur Mahals in pargana Maher the former zamindar of which, 
Narain Singh, is still living in poverty at Fatehpur. 


~ The Maksudpur estate has a number of villages north of Rajauli. These 
were various villages settled with Pitambar Siugh in 1815, because other 
farmers could not get possession, 


36. Under the head of Pargana Sanaut, Boddam includes the whole of the 
ztmindari of Raja Mitarjit Singh, viz, 
parganas Sanaut, Atri, Pahra, Dakhner 
and half of Okri, ikil and Bhelawar. The history of these parganas is largely 
that of the ‘Tikari estate. Boddam gives a history of the Estate duving the 
eighteenth century which it is unnecessary for me to repeat. It is difficult to 
cop ire the revenue at various times, as prior to the Decennial Settlement it 
included a lot of svyers such as the redlead duty and pilgrim taxes, 


Pargana Sanat. 


Shor:’s settlement according to Mr. James was with Katab Ali Beg for 
Rs. 3, 10,000, but it appears from Revenue Consultations, 26th August, 1784, 
Nos, 12—15, that Kalab Ali Khan was'the renter of the portions other than the 
Tikari estate, because in that year it was reported that Mitarjit Singh had taken 

oxsession of 52 viflages in addition to the 61 entered in his sanad, whereupon 
Mr. Bathurst the fhict ordered these 52 villagcs to be delivered over to Kalab 
Ali Khan “to b@annexecd to the Nezamut rents”, Maiiva Chand, the renter of 
the villages belonging to Mitarjit Singh, therefore resigned his farm and it was 
given to Kalab Ali Khan at Rs. 26,000 per annum for the 61 villages. 
Mitarjit Singh got back the settlement of this zamindari at the Decennial 


Sctilement. 


The Decennial Settlenent reven ve as compared with that of 1819 in these 
parganas is as follows :— 








Pargana, Deoennial Bcttgoment. 1819, 
-_—~ : Sa 
i Rs. ° Rs. ° Re. 
Saonaut Per wee ive see ) 3,211,004 
ETE anor shai | se, 
Dakhner oo 2 er hs j 6,726 
Obri ae aid tis wae 57,117 
Fkil xt eee 1,62,550 74,410 1,78,805 
Bhei. war BY os set vee | 47,2418 


eS 

The largest estates in these parganas are the 9 annas and 7 annas Tikari 
estates, the Maksudpur estate and that of the Pandui Babus. Tho later history 
of the ‘Tikari estate is given in My Stevenson-Moore’s Report. I give below a 
genealogical tree of the Tikari_ family showing the connection between the two 
Tikari estates and the Maksudpur estate. This differs in the early portion from 
that given in Mr, Stevenson-Moore’s Report and that given in Mr. Coupland’s 
report on the se‘tlement of the Maksudpur estate in 1990-04, but it: is the 
one given by Boddam in 1792 :— 
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The division of the estate took.place on the death of Mitarjit Singh, 
Hitnarain getting 9 annas and Modnarain 7 annas, The subsequent history 
of Modnarain’s share is given in paragraphs 88 and 39 of Mr. Stevenson- 
Moore’s ‘Report. Ran Bahadur Singh was adopted by the widow of Modnarain 
and the 7 annas estate thus passed into this line. 


Since Mr. Stevenson-Moore’s Report the 9 annas estate has been released 
from the Court of Wards. The immense improvement in the system of 
management of the estate which had taken place during the time it was under 
the Court of Wards is shown by the following table :— 














Villuges per- \ jlages 
anes Villages held Khas, manently temporarily 
deased. anced, 
; | 
Before oes aa ass oes 65 208 688 
After a Ses ie ii 750 280 489 





The difference in the total number is due to the difference in the village 
unit, but the figures sufficiently show how the ¢hikadari system has been 
replaced. During the Court of Wards’ management rental rose from Rs. 6,380,518 
per annum to Rs. 7,47,975 per annum, an increase of Rs. 1,17,462. ‘The income 
from dhaoli rents increased by Ks. 1,26,635 and that from eash-rents decreased 
hy Rs. 0,173. This result is due to three causes :-- 


(1) The change from thika system to khas management resulting in 
bhaoli rents being collected direct.in place of a cash-rent from the thikadar. 


(2) Rise in prices involving an inerease in the value of bhaoli rents 
accompanied by more check on appraisement. 


(3) Conversion of bhaoli rentsinto cash or chakath rents. 


(4) Abolition of abwad amounting to Rs, 75,514 per annnom owing to 
the settlement operations in 1898-98. ‘This was counterbalanced to some 
extent by enhancement of rents during the same settlement. 


flow far each of the causes accounts for the net risein the bhaoli rent is 
difficult to say. 


Tt is interesting to note that the cost to the estate of the previous settle. 
ment operations was Rs. 2,92,647. ‘This cost includes that of villages in other 
districts. If we take a proportional figure on the area the cost for Gaya district 
would be Rs. 2,79,165 as eompared with its, 75,235 in the present operations, 
Recently the estate has been made intoa trust for the promotion of female 
education. It will require careful management if without raising the rents 
any considerable sum of money is to‘be made available for this purpose, 


‘the seven annas Tikari estate has now by the marriage of the proprictress 
with Raja Harihar Prasad of Amawan come under a vigorous management, 
the two estates combined forming a larse: and improving peoperty. The 
estate had long been managed on the thikadaré syctera, but now leases are not 
renewed as they fall in and soon, except for the villages in permanent lease, all 
will be under shas management. 


“Subsequenily to the settlement of the Maksndpur estate the litigation 
between Chandreswar Prasad Sineh and his elder brother’s widow and 
daughters ended in a partition, the -widea and daughters taking those villages 
which had been acquired by Rajy Pameswar Prasad Narain Singh between 
1884 and 1902. The latter estate was released from the Court of Wards which 
had taken over the whole estate in 1907. The remainder of the estate. is still 
under the Court, and is very heavily indebted so that many villages have had to 
be sold in the attempt to reduce the debt to manageable prop rtions. 
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The Pandui estate is of modern growth but is rapidly increasing. The 
principal villages of the estate lie round Pandui which is a few miles south- 
west of Jahanabad, but recent acquisitions have been made near Sherghati. 

37. Pargana Gaya is very small and is practically coincident with the 
town of Gaya. Boddam does not mention 
any proprietors of this pargana. In 1793 
Seton made a proposal to the Board (Reveuue Consultation, 23rd January, 1793, 
No. &) that the land should be Ict out in small pareels to any persons who 
would engage to dig wells and make plantations. He wrote :— 


Targana Gaya. 


“The land contiguons to the city of Gay. consists partly of barren hills, almost without 
soil, and partly of an arid plain, sme part of which has, with infinite labour, been brought into 
cultivat.on. With respect to the remaining part of this plain, it is so very steri:c, and water is 
so far from the surface of the soil (being in many places 70 feet) that l really despair of ever 
sieing it iv proved (since it holds out no prospect of advantage to the cu'tivat-r), unless 
some means be adopted to animate exertion and excite industry. Tbe land to wh ch 1 now 
allude, is the immediate projerty of Government; but from the above cirsumstances, it 
cannot be ccunsidered as a source of revenue, while at the san.e time from its waste state, it 
yields no protection to the eity from the dreadfully hot winds from the bare rocky hills, 
which harass the inhabitauts in the summer season. The heat of th s: winds would be 
greatly mitiyated, and the climate in general improved, if the space in question, instead of 
being naked us at present, contained gardens and plantations.” 

The Board enquired how these lands came into possession of Government, 
and it appeared that Raja Mitarjit Singh claimed these villages as his and 
demanded malikana not only on the land revenue but on the sayers and pilgrim 
duties. He was, however, witling to give up his claim to the land, for he 
said :— 

“©T see with pleasure the increase in the town of the plantations, ete., which contribute 
to the comfort of the community. As my fainily has now been attached to the English 
during two gencrations, ] readily and voluntarily declare that 1 wish to see the town and 
improvements increase, nor shall I ever plead loss on that account. I freelv make over to 
the English Company the ground in question for the purposes of increasing the town and 
plantations, and extendi: g cultivation.” 


The Collector reported that no madikana had been paid for 20 years and 
doubted whether the Raja had any claims to the malikuna on the sayers. 
However, as the land was now made over to Government, the Board approved 
of Seton’s proposals and he Ict out several pieces of land in the way suggested. 
‘These grants are evidently the origin of the holdings in Gaya town which wero 
claimed during the Municipal survey as proprietary holdings (vide Appen- 
dix XXIX). ‘he principal grant was made to one Gopal Das, an Uriya, who 
cleared 101 bighas in Murarpur and planted uearly 6,000 trees, partly in groves 
and partly along the roads and near Murli Hill. He also planted 135 trees and 
dug 20 wells at Singratan. He was given this land in Murarpur at 5 annas 
a bigha for 7 years, the unexpired portion of the Deconnial settlement. At the 
pnd of that period the grantees evidently continued to hold because in 1801 the 
revenue was Rs. 109 ard in 1802 Rs. 110. In the latter year the Collector, 
Mr. Graham, proposed to hand back the village to Mitarjit Singh and it was 
accordingly settled with him together with village Pahsi which contains 
Ramsila Hill at a gama of Ks, 151. 


In 1808 the villages, Sahcbganj and Alamgirpur, were settled with one Sher 
Chand. These settlements were permanent, but Sipahi Lain (which contains 
the Collector’s bungalow and the Police lines) was not permanently settled 
till 1860. 


38. Thc taxes collected at Gaya from pilgrims octroi, and other sourees were 
of considerable importance in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. They form- 
ed part of the revenue of pargana Sanaut. ‘Ihe first mention of them found in 
the records is an objection in 1782 by Raja Kallian Singh, the Diwan, to tho 
revenue assessed on this aecount owing to the frequent remissions of taxes 
granted by Government to pilgrims of high standing : a similar objection was 
raised by Raja Mitarjit Singh. Mr. Duncan, who was sent to enquire into the 
adjustment of the claims of Kallian Singh on Mitarjit Singh, reported the 
following facts :— 


The Gaye taxes, 
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“Every pilgrim on foot who designs to visit only a part of the holy places and is thenee 
denominated Dar shani, paye— 


re ee SSR 
-—— | Formerly, Increase ie oe (17768 Total at present. 











a a ee 
Ra. o. p. Rs. a. p. | Ra. 3. p. 
1. At Morarpur, near Gaya sa lio 9 3.6 Pe 5 0 % 
2. At Gaya te wee er ane uv 9 9 ~ 9 9 
8. Atthe Chokiesot Phaleu and Cotermas 9 0 9 vu 0 9 
noosh, 
Total és 110 0 210 “SRL OU 








a en eed 


_ Every such pilgrim on foot who designs to visit all the holy places and is thence deno- 
minated Cuuppher, pays— 











— Yormérly, = in 1184F, (776 Total at present, 
A.D.) d 
Re. a. p. Ra. a. p. Rs. a p. 
1, At Muarpur, near Gaya. ag & 6 oO 7} 45 38 i211 3 
2. At Gaya pee oe +e tee Oil 6 OolL 6 
8. At tha ab»vementioned Chokies vet see 00 9 009 
Total 2 8 6 0 5B 1 6 7 6 


Every one on horsebaek or in a palanquin or otherwise than on foot pays whether Darshans 
or Couppier double the above ab Murarpay and triple of those at Gayaand the two Chokies,”’ 


These two classes of pilgrims are still recognized, viz., darshani—those who 
visit only 85 places, and khapar—those who visit all the 45 places. There is a 
third class, possibly a modern creation, of those who only visit three places 
who are called ekodista. It appears that in addition to the above charges the 
farmer of these taxes in 1775-Zahur Alla Beg added a charge of Re. 1-6-0 for 
those who bathed in the Phalgu and Rs. 2-10-0 for those who joined in the 
ceremony of offering at Bishunpad. Te also increased tthe charge of the 
ceremony called Camertee from Rs. 6-4-6 to Re. 8-2-6. 


In addition to these taxes, however, the z¢mindar of Sanaut or the farmer 
for the time being had other sources of profit. First, there were the “ gunge ” 
duties or octroi on articles coming into Gaya market, including the Buniad- 
ganj market on the eastern bank of the Phalgu. These duties were minutely 
specified for every kind of commodity and a full hst of tcm oceupies'37 pages 
of the Board’s procecdings. 


Another part of the profits consisted of the sums derived by the zamin- 
dar or the farmer for the administration of justice in Gaya especially 
among the pilgrims. There were demands fora remission of revenue owing 
to the decrease of income from this source consequent upon the establishmen 
of a Criminal Court at Gaya in 1780, The dues from this. souree in 1185 
(1776) and 1189 F. (1782) were as follows :-— 


1 85F. 1189F, 
Ra. Rs, 
Talbana om oe " ae 1,023. 435 
Chowtul or 4 annas paid on decision in civil case ane 375 605 
Stookama cr gift to Magistrate for deciding in favour $25 
of any person, ete. 
Hfeftem or 1-7th part in deciding causes between 2,7.8 76 
Prahmins and pilgrims as (o fees. 
Sereemana cr nukts and fines for acts ofe criminal its 312 
nature, 
4,061 1,428 








Besides these more or lers authorized sources of profit, the farmer had 
many others, and in 1784 Mr. Law mertions the fact that Kutab Ali Beg, the 
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farmer had created various positions which he let annually. Thus the position 
of head of the bearers in Gaya was let for Rs, 500. The holder of this position 
performed no useful function. He merely recouped his expenditure and made 
as much profit as possible by exactions from the bearers in Gaya. 


The result of thess exactions by the farmer was that considerable dis 
content existed. Tho farmer had stated his annual incomes from these source 
for the ten years 1774—1783 as follows :— 





Rs. 
Mahal Saver Mura:pur sue ar és eee 80,312 
Pargana Gaya tes ove ve aaa 24,745 
Sayer Booniyadgange as oe one we = 21,891 
Total we 1.26978 





Law estimated that at the utmost the income should have been Rs. 8*,000 
He therefore proposed, and (sovernment approved, that the collection of these 
taxes should be taken out of the hands of the farmer of pargana Sanaut and 
dealt with directly by Collector. The immediate effect was a diminution in 
the revenue as that for 1789 amounted only to Rs, 1,01,000; but afterwards a 
steady increase took plice, the average for the ten years 17971518 being 
Rs. 1,86,016, The taxes on the administration of justice ceased when the 
Collector took charge and gunge duties were abolished in 1790 on the Decennial 
Settlement so that this increase is entirely due to the increase im the number of 
pilgrims. -The pilgrim taxeg were finally abolished in 1839. 


39. Details of the resunption settlements in the district are almost 

; entirely wanting since the records have 

Resumption settlements and settlement of been destroyed and all that can be 
taufir and watrani villages. ; is 

gathered is a few general facts in isolated 

cases. The resumption of Nawab Mozaffer Juny’s jagirs in parganas Manaura, 

Kabar and Dadar has already been mentioned, but, generally speaking, resumption 

roceedings for the reasons given by Mr, James in the Patna Vinal Report 

anguished till special Deputy Collectors were appointed. 


Tho first efforts of the Collectors were mainly directed to the watrani 
villages which were villages waste at the time of the Deconnial Settlement 
and omitted, but which had subsequentiy become fit for settlement hy exten- 
sion of cultivation, and ¢aufir villages which had been annexed by landlords to 
their estates subsequent to the settlement without paying revenue. This was 
slow work as the Collector was already burdened with the number of estates 
which had to be managed khas owing to their failing to find bidders when put 
up for sale for arrears of revenue. In 1819 Mr. J.,'T. Reade was put on special 
duty to complete the settlement of resumed and wairani villages and to 
ascertain the value and scale of rent payable by the raiyats in the forfeited 
estates of Akbar Ali Khan which had become the property of Government. 
The instructions issued to him with reference to the latter part of his work ara 
interesting, as they were the subject of 4 controversy between the senior and 
junior Commissioners of the Central Provinces Board (Revenue Consultations, 
Central Provinees Board, 19th October, 1819, No. 12). The Junior Commis- 
sioner, Mr. £. 8. Waring, had drafted the instructions so as to contain a state- 
nent of what he considered the rights of khudhasht raiyats to hold their lands at 
fixed rents, The view of senior Commissioner, however, prevailed and the 


instructions issued were nach on the lines of section 9, Regulation VII of 1822, 
with additional details, 


40. ‘The first settlement made by Mr. Reade was that of the Kawa Kol 
iwi dar woul mahal, a resumed ghatwali tenure, His 

meaehs report will be found in Revenue Consulta- 

tions, Central Provinces Board, 10th March, 1820, No. 9. This mahal consisted of 
52 villages, of which Mr. Reade settled 47 with the Tikaits who had been 
the previous holders. The grant was hereditary and non-alicnable, and 
Government raservel power to step in and manage if necessary, The Tikaits 
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and their descendants soon got into debt and the question of alienability came 
up in 1867 when the Commissioner proposed under the sanad to stepin and 
manage. Finally the legal advisers of Government held that the conditions in 
the grant applied to the original holders only, and there was no power to 
interfere with alienation by subsequent holders. It was then announced to the 
Tikaits that their villages would be in future regarded as an ordinary zamindaré. 
Since then the property has all been. alienated to various creditors, largely 
pleaders, and the present representative of the Tikait family is now extremely 
poor. During the present operations when it was thought that there might be 
a chance of re-establishing the Tikait it was wonderful to sce the way in which 
the raiyats supported him : they weut so far as to refuse parchas with the 
names of other landlords recorded. Under section 103-A Government raised an 
objection that for 47 villages of the mahal the recorded proprietors should be 
treated as mukarrarida7s under Government and that the five villages not settled 
by Mr. Reade should be recorded as khas mahals. I tried this case myself. 
There was a certain amount of difficulty in identifying the villages at present 
contained in the mahal with those mentioned by Mr. Reade, but as the recorded 
proprietors were in possession, and Government had recognized their position as 
propriecors by entering their names in the Land Registration registers, I dis« 
allowed the objection as being one more properly for a later stage. Subse- 
quently, I understand, there has been a compromise by which Government 
recognizes the present holders as proprietors and the holders cf the five 
unassessed villages are to receive permanent settlement at a revenue equal 
to half the assets, The matter is still pending as the assets are considerably 
larger than anticipated by those claiming as proprictors. 


Al. Mr. Reade’s report on the rents‘and customs in 27 of the 80 Govern- 
ment estates was submitied on 9th 
February, 1820 (Revenue Consultations, 
Central Provinces Board, 21st March, 1820, No. 18). These 27 estates were 
those in parganas Narbat, Samai, Roh, Pachrukhi, Maher and Jarra, and the 
report contains a most interesting account of the respectivé rights of landlords 
and tenants at that time. He begins with the rights of the zamindar& who 
have the whole right in jalkar. Tar and khajur trees velong wholly to the 
zamindar, but other trees depended on circumstances. -In bhaoli lands the 
produce of trees was divided equally, but where the raiyat had taken a lease on 
money rent for land to planta grove he got. the whole produce.. Of mahua 
trees the zamindar took half the produce except in the jungle. From contrac« 
tors who took bamboos and timber from the jungle 2 or 3 annas per cart-load 
wastaken. The zumindar had the right to levy mutarfa or ground rent on 
non-agricultural inhabitants of the villages. Pasturage fees were only charged 
to Goalas who had buffaloes. As to water rights, the zamindar could sell any 
surplus water to other villages and was supposed to keep up the irrigation 
works in repair though this was optional ; but if the village was let in farm, 
the proprietor had to pay ,oth of the cost of improvement. 

The rights of the resident raiyats, Mr. Reade said, were not easy to 
define precisely, but, as a general rule, lie found that they were entitled to hold 
possession of the lands they cultivated as long as they continued to pay 
the stipulated revenue on xakdi lands or the established hakmi hissa of 
the produce in Obhuoli lands. ‘If, however, a raiyat could not for any 
reason cultivate his lands, the camindar could make them over to a more 
effectual cultivator. If the latter was a ‘pahikast raiyat the original 
raiyat’s occupancy right remained in abeyance only aud was not extinguished 
Tf new raiyats came to the village all resident raiyats had to give up land in 

roportion to their holding to make room for him. Zuiyats were allowed rent- 
aes a few kathas as gharbari and had free pasturage except those who 
were Woalas and kept buffaloes. The right of paying the rent for bhaoli lands 
in cash at market rates existed but was rarely used, and in some instances 
a remission of 2 seers a maund on the appraised grain (doseri / was allowed, 
The rate of rent for nakdi jand could not he increased without the raiyul's 
consent : Mr. Reade gives full grounds for this proposition and thus contirms 
the view of the junior Commissioner. The quantity of nakdé lands in the 
village could not be increased without the consent of the cultivators. Each 


Mr, Reade’s report on Governmeat estates. 
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man held by custom a certain amount per plough which rarely exceeded 2 
bighas. From this and other remarks in the report, it is clear that the cash- 
rents at that time were high compared to the produce-rents. 


As to cash-rents, pargana rates were stated by the Kanungos to exist 
except in Narbat and Samai, but thcy varied a good deal, the highest being 
Rs. 11 per bigha for first class sugarcane land in pargana Maher. The same 
abwat were found as are paid now, viz., batta, amin-kharach and hujjatana. 
In produce rents, Mr. Reade says, the established proprietary share was a half. 
but in addition certain cesses were take, Mr. Reade appeared to regard these 
as legal, but in view of the fact that they had not been consolidated with the 
rent they were clearly illegal as similar demands have been long since held to 
be by the courts. These cesses were amin-kharach or expenses of appraisement, 
dahiak aud mangan. In addition 5 seers per maund were paid to the weigh- 
man and gorait but did not appear in the village accounts. Lu batai lands 
the amin-kharach went to the man who watched the crops and 5 seers pachua 
was also taken in addition to dahiv«k. ‘This five scers was taken in an ingenious 
way. The grain was weighed 10 pasems at a time, but only a 5 paseri 
weight was used, the balance being made up by 5 scerstof grain which the 
proprictos took when the weighing was finished. Dahiak, which Mr. Reade 
spells dehyek, was according to him originally 5 scers per maund, but was 
found varying from 1} seers for the better class to 3 seers for the lower class 
raiyats. It was also called weg or kharach. Its meaning is not discussed, but 
Mr. Reade notes it was only paid by resident ruiyats and never by puhikast 
raiyals which coulirms to some extent..Baden Powell’s derivation of the word 


from dehi hag. 
I give in Appendix XXII the account of one village given by Mr. Reade 

and a comparison with the present state of affairs. 
42. Mr. Reade’s enquiries into the boundaries of eairani villages were not 
Se eee hae very suocessful (Revenue Consultations, 
ek 241th March, 1820, Nos. 14-16). Many 
of thé villages could not bs found anda aumber had been anaoexed by the 
neighbouring. zamindars. Many of them had probably been added by Rai 
Bishundutt Chaudhari, formerly Kanungo of pargana Roh, wno had taken 
settlement of it and whose descendants. sills live at} Semri No. 494, thana 
Nawada. Soon alter the Decennial Setilement most of the pargana was sold 
for arrears and the purchasers had taken over the original villages with the 
waste lands which had been annexed to them by the Kanunzo and had been in 
possessioa for 20 years. It was decided not to be worth while pressing the bulk 
of these cases and in only eleven were proceedings under Regulation II of 


1819 taken.’ 


43. In 1854, Mr. A. Reid, Deputy Collector, m a report to the Commis- 
sioner of Patna (Revenue Consultations, 


PHS NEnE TESAME NES ‘1th July, 1834), gave the following details 
of the suits then pending in his file :— 








| 
Number, Details. | Area in Expected 
1 








Clans of saite, 
bighas, Yr. Fenue, 
— - wee fo wees Fy ee eT ae ne ee ee eg ee RR ees ee eae ee: bas _ Re. 

Mocnd nmi ds Mee 100 Mocuddumi ia sae 2,202 3,217 
Moetrreri .. wea sie 26 Mocurreri ei8 ste 64,376 55,159 

(| Bishanprit 277) 00 

: '? Khairat 81 | : 

t ‘ 5) ase 
Milkiat of Zulfikavalli ... wef Qe { Recor 16 , 2,805 2,805 

|} Jagecr a7 ty es 

UL] [nfm 9 {J tee 

(| Bishunprit ves wef] sa 
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Kharij Jutama 16 tas 
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a i el 
| 


Class of suits. Nun:ber. Details, Areas in Expected 
1 bighas, revonue, 


| 





Bs. 
Kanungo Nankar a ae 26 Macd-omanah ses ] 4,130 6,288 
Sankar aac an 12,768 43,631 

Wairanna ... ae eee 4, Wairannah ei 98,57 24.27} 

Kharij Jammah of Mr. Trotter's. ... 62 KI arij Jummah 2 aie 38,290 7,996 
{| Jaigeer we *) 

Ultamgha a3 

Aima Muddutmash ... 

K hairat: ‘ 

1! Nera 

| Vershikan 

Kharij Jamma 

4{ Inam oe 

| Nankar 

|| Sheoprit ... 

hishunprit 

| Mefee ae 

| Auz Malicana 

\ 

| 

4 

| 

L 


to 


bet ee CO Op he ee OT OD 


Miscellaneous ei vie 72 


| 72,109 71,303 
| 


Madut Khurch 

Mafee ‘ise 

Neaz Durgah 

Aima 

Ultumgha 

Minhyee Billanam 
Inam Muddatmssh 
Shoottur _ 
Bai motter eae 
Khairat Sa 
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Cages under Regulation IX of 1926 | 38 .  24Bd 4,178 


) 


a Core 








—— 


Total a eee ae oa w {1,928,576 | 1.86,081 








The Deputy Collector thought that the expected jama which was based 
on kanungos’ reports was probably underestimated by Rs. 50,000. 


The mocuddumi cases referred to the lands of Akbar Ali Khan, in pargana 
Narhat and Sainai. In these parganas the forerunner of Akbar.Ali Khan 
(Kamgar Khan) had not only taken malikana of 10 per cent. on the renttollec- 
tions but had also the right to 10 bighas in every 100 of the minhai lands and 
this right extended to actual possession. When Akbar Ali’s lands were for- 
feited these lands which were known as mocuddumi zamin were also forfeited, 
but though collections appear to have been made after 1798, these had on 
been made in 22 villages of the whole,L00,under investigation and in those 
probably full collections had not been made. 


The mukurrari cases do not refer to those of Mr. Law’s creation but to 
mukarrart leases granted by proprictors or farmers. Those dating from be- 
fore the Permanent Settlement would be decided under the Resumption laws. 
Those subsequent would be governed by sections 16—18 of the Decennial Settle- 
ment Regulation (VILL of 1798). It is not clear in what part of the district: 
these cases arose. 


Zulfikarall} Khan is probably the son of Ghulam Ghaus, the zamind.r 
of pargana Manaura (vide paragraph 38), as the letter refers to his predecessors 
Kudrat Ulla and Amirulla. 


The wuirani v.llages referred to lay mostly in parganas Narhat, Samai, 
Jarra, and Pachrukhi, After the investications in 1820 they were farmed to 
one Nreri Das and after his death to his son, Bansidhar. The farmer was, 
however, wnable to chiain possession as.the villages had been annexed by 
neighbouring’ zumindurs. The Collector in 1825 finding that the process of 
regaining possession through the courts was slow proceeded with the Board’s 
sanction under Reguwiation il of 181%, which was the origin of these cases, 
It does not seem, however, to have been much quicker, and these cases by no 
means covered all the wairané villages in the district as will beseen below. 


Mr, Trutter’s kharij jama suits refer to lands sold or granted by proprietors 
subsequent to the acquisition of the Diwani and before the Permanent Settle- 
meut, which had escaped from assessment. ‘They were added to the file in 1831 
by Mr, Trotter, then Collector. 
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The cases under Regulation IX of 1825 numbered 300 in all, but were all 
concerned with areas under 10 bighas except the 88 selected for investigation 
which mostly related to jagirs in parganas Telhara and Bihar and watrant 
villages in Roh and Samai. 


The Deputy Collector finishes his report by stating that as he had 465 khas 
estates to settle and manage, the disposal of these cases was likely to take some 
time. 


Tn 1837 a list prepared by Mr. Reid, who had then become Special Deputy 
Colleetor, showed the following wairani and taufir villages recorded in the 
parganas now forming the Gaya District :— 











Pargana. No, of villages, Area in bighas, 
Kutumba ... ine wee fae eis or 477 26,547 
Siris “ se ia ww ea sa 86 14,687 
Sherghati ... vee ae tye sv vai 112 28,749 
Arwal aa fos Ss eae 3% ugh 23 5,486 
Kabar a we vi ies ea 4 . 751 
Ekil Ae a Shs eee ies 4 14 Area rot specified, 
Pahra ae a re tai wae Jas j0 4,350) 
Aprhat wea ive H, oes ng oe 43 29,152 
Simai wae jai me ide in Ss 12 5,181 
Roh oes ate vas ie see mae 109 50,700 
Pachrukhi ,., wae ae sag ve 8 20 5,285 
Jarra wee aah vas aes ome 8 «548 
Maher va oe ewe tr a 23 11,528 





In addition an almost equal area was reported by informers and was also 
under investigation principally in parganas Sanaut, Samai and Charkawan, 
he enquiries were not finally completed till about 1850. 


44. The increase of revenue asa whole due to the resumptions is shown 
by comparing the revenue in 1819 which 
was Ks. 9,{1.907 with that of 1870 which 
was Rs. 13,80,528, The land revenue varies slightly from year to year owing 
to the variation in. the rents in Government estates and the revenue of tem- 
porarily-settled estates. In 1916-17 the revenue was Rs. 14,83,775 made up 
as follows :— 


M.dern Land Revenue. 


Rea. 
Permanontly-settled estates ... sae vee wa 13,839,030 
Temporarily-settled estates sin ou wee 40,175 
Government estates re jee sie ws. —-1,04,570 


Out of this revenue, however, Rs. 9,717 is paid in malikana to proprietors 
who have not got settlement of their estates. The incidence works out to 
Rs. 012 persquare mile or 7 annas 9 pies per acre which is heavier than any 
district in Bihar, except Muzaffarpur, Saran and Patna. . The incidence in the 
permanently-settled area alone is 7annas 3 pies per acre and inthe tempo- 
ravily-settled area is Re.1-1-0 per acre. The following table shows the arcas 
of the various classes of land :— 


Acres. 
Permanen‘ly-s-ttled ae aaa wa. 2,866,405 
Temporarily-set ‘led a ae ids ie 36,631 
Government estates (axcluding those held on mukarrari lease under 82,5668 
pormanently-settled proprietors). 
Revenue-free “ ea ve ose “ae E0,9 33 


45. The number of estates shown by the numbers in the tauzi roll are 
steadily increasing as shown by the follow. 


Number of estates. F 
ing table :— 
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No, of tauzis. 

















Year t Total. 
. Permanently-settled { Temporarily-rettled | Government estates. 
ustates. ‘ estutcs. 
1869-70 Py ac Not separately shown, | aa 4,4}1 
1479-80 oe se 6,375 <0 40 5,133 
1889-90 eae ees 6,840 23 +i 5,914 
1899-1900 ie a 7,398 16 32 7445 
1909-10 ae see 8,220 al 24 8,255 
1916-17 eos sa 8,189 14 22 0,026 





The number of separate estates has therefore about doubled in the last 
50 years. 

46. Since 1902, 447 estates have been partitioned, and the following fizures 
show how these are spread over the last 


eee three quinquennial periods : — 














Period. | Nuober of cance Inetitated, Namber disposed of. 
1902-07 waite vee bak <i 120 146 
1907-12 ose abe oes oA ' 22 125 
1912-17 _ toe oT ae 102 178 





Thero were 9! cases pending at tho end of 1916-17. A comparison of 
these figures with those of the previous paragraph indicates that each partition 
case means on the average an addition of seven estates to the tauzi roll. In ad- 
dition to this, of course, there ave a large number of private partitions aud civil 
court partitions which, owing tothe lightness of the revenue, act when separate 
accounts are opened practically asa Coll-ctorate partition. In 1916-17 there 
were 9,702 separate accounts under section 10, Act XT of 185, 331 under section 
ll of the same Act and 3,839 under section 70, Act VII of 1876. 


It docs not follow that the holders of cstates are increasing in anything 
like the same proportion as the number of estates. Most of the big proprietors 
have lands bearing several tauzinumbers and this must be the case with 
every property acquired gradually by purchase. 


47. As we have scen, in the early days of the Permanont. Settlement tes 
were frequent and bidders not always 
forthcoming owing to the high proportion 
which the revenue bore to the assets, Nowadays sales for arrears are usually 
duc tothe impoverishment of the proprietors, not to the inalility of the estates 
to hear the revenue. This is clearly shown by the prices realized. In the last 
five years the sales have becg as follows : 





Revenue sales. 





Year. | Nnuinber of Revenue Price 








| cétaren wold, dumand, obtained. 
: Rs. Ra. 
1912-13... ove Set . 20 825 11,143 
Wi3s-l: oo... oe: see ove eee 32 +15 17,93.) 
1914-14 oe eve ee * aoe 25 1,009 28,820 
115-16 0. dee i sg i 26 1,823 8,181 
1916-17... nr es _ a 3 5,412 49,677 
Average per annum ea 238 1,068 23 3.0 





The average price realized is therefore ucarly twolve times the revenue. 
48. The amount of rogistration of proprietury righ.s has been fairly 
constant of reccat years. The following 
table snows the number of cases :-— 


Land Registration, 





a CP TG AS STITT 














a Nurber at 
Period. Sess nati tatial: dlspewd af 
3902-9 oe ves sis es Sint y 10,674 17,636 
1908-12 a ie a <2 2 i 18,379 18,89 
1912-17 3h a vse ee -_ aa 13.250 14,276 


nn A NG SD SG oA ee 
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The advent of tha present operations has disclosed nog sneral movement on 
the part of new proprietors to get their names registered. If anything, the 
figures show the reverse, This was notin any way due to the fact that Register 
D wasin aczorl with the facts of present possession, because it was not. The 
next quinquennial period when the re-writing of Register D will take place 
will doubtless show a large increase of cases. 


PART II. 
THE PRESENT OPERATIONS, 


CHAPTER IV. 


SURVEY AND PRELIMINARY RECORD-WRITING. 


(I) AREA COVERED BY THE OPERATIONS AND CONTROL. 


49. The notifications which are specified in Appendix T initiating the 
present operations covered the whole of 

Area of the oporations, the district excluding a few villages which, 

as Government estates, had been very 

recently surveyed (vide Appendix XXX, LisisT.and Il). These villages (20 
whole villages and parts of two others) include an area of 12°59 square 
miles in which only topographical survey was done. The whole of the rest of 
the district was surveyed in detail except the congested urban area of the 
Dandnagar and Tikari municipalities, The Tikari Municipality was surveyed 
in detail on the Gt-inch scale in the operations of 1894—98 when the Tikari 
Wards estate was under survey and the municipality did not require this 
to be revised. The Daudnagar Municipality was unable to pay fora detailed 
survey. In the present operations, therefore, the urban arca of these munici- 
palities has been surveyed in blocks, only the principal streets being shown. 
A detailed survey of the Gaya Municipality was undertaken under ihe provi- 
sions of the Calcutta Survey Act, but at the same time a survey was made 
of the agricultural land in each revenue survey village included in the 
municipality, the congested area being shown in blocks. Practically speaking, 
therefore, the operations covered the entire district. Gaya isthe only district 
dealt with in the Bihar Survey besides Champaran in which no Ganges diara is 
included and the difficulty arising from that has not confused the area question. 


50. Work began in November 1911. At that time Mr. J. A. Wubback, 

Ges LC.8., Was Settlement Officer of South 

; Bihar. Mr. P. W. Murphy, 1 c.s., relieved 

him on December 8th, 1912, and remained till I took over charge on September 

(jth, 1918. J was in charge till February 20th, 1918, when the work was nearly 

complete, except for the period from April 11th, 1914, to September 9th, 1914, 

when Mr. A. 4. Duncan, 1¢.8., acted forms. Babu Sudhanshu Bhusan Mitra, 

~ Deputy Collector and Assistant Settlemont Officcr, was’ posted on the closing of 

the office to the headquarters of tha Gaya district to dispose of any cases that 
might arise after the final closing of the offics on 8th March, 1918. 


(II) Traverse SuRvEY. 


51. The traverse survey began in the-season 1911-12 and finished in 
1913-14. It was originally intended to 


T Survey. 1s nee : 
eran divide the district into four blocks, but 
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for various reasons the prozramme was accelerated and the district taken up ir 
three blovks as follows :-—~ 

















Sou pomerenwer: 
Number Arcain Number Number of Number 
Vear, Thanas traversed, a s if * : 
al ‘ oe villages. ages villa: es Sinica: fake: SENDS: 

1911-12 .., | Arwal. Dandnagar, 1,845 1,080 442 | 2,088 418] 15,251 1,004 
Aurangabad aud : : 
Nabinagur. 

1912-18... | Jahanabad, Tikori. 1,896 1,370 £2 [ 2,945 1,378 17,803 262 


Atri, Nawada, 
Pakribarwan. 
1913-14... | Mufassal Gaya, 1,36 2:77 146 7,153 9,625 7,525 8.017 
Town Gaya, : 
Rajauli, Sher- 
1 ghati, Bara- 
chatti. 
TTS IS SE SS Ps ENTERS ne 

I shall have frequent occasion to refer to these three groups of thanas and 
it will be convenient to speak of them as the first, second, and third yeare’ 
areas respectively. 

Tho reason why the number of villages and area traversed is less than those 
fizures for the whole district is that the villages previously surveyed in t) 

: ae y veyed in the 
operations of 1893-97, 1901-02 and 1902-03 were not traversed again, the 
present survey being based on the old traverse to which the new traverse had 
been connected. The only unsatisfactory feature of ‘the traverse was the larce 
substitution of wooden pegs for clay cylinders in the first two years’ areas. a 
Jarge number of these had disappeared..when detailed survey began and a lot 
of time was spent in relaying the. stations» This was discovered in the first 
year of cadastral survey 1912-13 in time for it to be remedied in the third 
year of traverse survey. 

Tn season 1913-14.a traverse survey was also carried out in the Gaya Muni- 
cipality to form a basis for the detailed survey under the Calcutta Survey Act 
The number of traverse stations was 1,561 in an area of 8 square miles, 


The district origin of the traverse suryey was thé intersection of Lat. 24 
45’ 00” N, and Long. 85° 00’ 00" B, Connection was made with ten Great Trigo- 
nometrical survey stations, These have all been shown on the 16” village 
maps and a complete list given to the Collector. 











52, As usual, the Revenue Survey village was primarily taken as the unit 
but advantage was taken of section 3 (10) 

it. owas i (0) of the Bengal Tenancy Aut to alter 
this unit where it.-vas Inconyeniently small or large. A preliminary examina- 
tion of the jurisdiction list map was made and amalgamations proposed on the 
following principle :— 


(1) Where a village less than 100 acres in area was entirely surrounded 
by another village they were amalgamated. 


Unit of Survey. 


(2) Where a village was less than 30 acres in area it was amalgamated 
with the most convenient adjoining village. This limit wa 
extended up tol00 acres if the two villages formed part of the 
same estate. 


(3) Villages of different thanas and parganas were not amaleamated, 


The effect of these preliminary proposals which were made before traverse 
was that the traverse party surveyed the amalgamated villares as one Villace. 
At the time of Cadastral Survey notiecs were issucd to all the landlords invit. 
ing objections. The objections were usualy based on the misapprehension 
that asa result of the amalgamation the rights of the proprietors of the 
smaller village would be extinguishel. When it was explained that the 
boundaries of the component revenue survey villages would be clearly shown i: 
the village map, and that the kiewals and khatians would be separate alihouek 
in the same volume, the objections were not pressed. In sevcial cases it wa 
found that amalgamation of Revenue Survoy villages had been carricd out : ; 
the previous survey of 1593—08. These were treated as new cases - 
amalgamation in order to legalize them. one 
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Out of 864 cases originally proposed, 860 wero. finally submitted to the 
Board of Revenue and duly sanctioned. ‘he cases struck off were mostly 
cases where the jurisdiction list map proved to be wrong or where one of the 
villages concerned was found to be a Government estate or temporarily-settled 
estate. In view of the different procedure for the settlement of rents in this 
class of village, it is not convenient to amalgamate. Inone case where it 
was proposed to amalgamate Paroria, thana No. 89, and Arghu Chak, thana 
No. 296, of thana Rajauli, it was found that there was a longstanding quarrel 
between the two villages as to irrigation rights, It was therefore thought 
desirable to keep the two village records separate. 


Only 19 cases of subdivision were found to be necessary. The principal 
was in Kauakol Mahal, Revenue Survey No. 2, Pargana Roh, containing an 
area of 38,779. acres which had been surveyed as one village at the time of the 
Revenue Survey. It had 52 tolas and has been subdivided into i3 settlement 
villages, each village containing an integral number of tolas, 


' The village of Koch, Revenue Survey No. 16, Pargana Kabar, which had 
been surveyed in 1$93-94 was found to have been subdivided into five villages. 
It was discovered on this occasion that.a portion ealled Tola Egana had. been 
left out of the previoussurvey. The subdivision was duly legalized and the 
additional portion made into a separate village. 

The following statement shows the effect of these changes :— 


a I A I PE 











No, of Ka, of 

Thana, Revenne village as at 
Survey present, 

village. 

Arwal ee ess ‘oe abe ade wes ace - 274 249 
Dauinagar o% we es ve Be vee 321 313 
Aurangabad =... ve aie Fk er ae ae 1,048 991 
Nabinagar aa ate a ry Aa “a6 ‘ea 593 580) 
Teuuiabud aes nee Per Be Ag sus aes 929 BU 
TVikari ise wee tee dee J one aes 446 435 
Atri oes te dig see uu. _ Ae 801 672 
Nawada ans ony we i a bes a3 76\ 663 
Pakribarwan ... ase ves all re 5c ia 132 141 
Mufassal Gaya ... wee me D oe “es oes 700 676 
Town Gaya ov. tae He nel ode sa net I IL 
Rajauii Jes vei ane ai os oes a 29. 995 
Sherghati one wee tn er oF on see 887 $65 
Barachati tee aoe oes ‘ bes tee as 679 666 
Total 2 7,381 6,855 


Seni enema chebesmntenéahabemen demeeimenas dementia hae thn meade emen eee eee) 
53. The occasional difficulty of identifying villages in a jungle area unless 
the whole area is being surveyed is illus- 
trated by the case of Nawadih Basaria, 
No. 333, thana Barachati. This village belongs to the nine annas Tikari estate 
and was supposed to have been surveyed in 1893—98. It was found, however, 
that what had actually been surveyed wasa tola called Basaria of a village 
Masaundha, ivo. 224, thana Barachati, some way to the south. This 
village belongs to the seven aunas Tikari estate. The mistake has now been 
put right. 


A curious case of wrong survey. 


(If) Capasrrat SURVEY. 
54. The following table shows the amount of work taken up in each 





year :-— 
Progress. 
tater SA RRNA ES RAE FL A ALP Be AS 
“ { ; | : i 
Year. 7 Thanas. ‘Arca in squar2'No. of villages No. of plots, Remarks, 
| ti Jeg, 
1912-18 .. | Arwal,  Daudnagar, | (%) 1174 1,812 | 1,324,211 | (¢) Refers to tha area 
Aurangabad, Nabinagar. nowly surveyed, 
(77) 295 alt 411,316 | (72) Refers te the 
. area under revision, 
P1314 .. | Jabanabad, Tikari, Atri, 1,600 2,202 | 2,612,776 
Nawada, Pakribirwan. 
OLA-15 w. | Gaya, Rajauli, Sherghati, 1,666 2,607 | 1,389,C20 


Bavachati. 


seer RESET SS NC PP CS APE SC ARF AS 1 a EY 
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The number of plots in the revision area is greater than the real number 

as will be shownin paragraph 61. ; 
55. In 1912-138, Mr. A, B. Duncan, ics, had charge of four camps 
including one revision camp and I had 
Subordinate control, charge of eight camps including three re- 
vision camps. in 1918-14, Mr. Duncan 
bad charge of one camp, Mr. W. H. Boyce, 1.c.8., of two and Mr. J. A. 
Saunders, 1.6.8., of eleven. In 1914-15, Mr. Duncan had charge of three 
camps and Mr. W, H. Peck, 1.08, of eleven. Mr. J. TH. Murphy was 
Professional Adviser and Assistant Settlement Officer, H eadquarters, in 1912-18 
and was succeeded by Babu Manoranjan Singh. The Headquarters were 

throughout at Gaya. 
56. The following table shows the staff employed in each of the three. 
years of Cadastral Survey and Khana- 
Staff. puri ro 


en 








No. of Aasistant 
Year, No.ofCamps.| Settlement No. of No.of Head | No.of Inepee-{ No, of 
Otfvers, Kanungos. trereotors, tora, Aulus, 
1972-13 we wai q 1] 10 4 35 501 
1913-14 Be a Be 18 12 2 Sf 890 
1914-15 oe ie 14 16 12 Z 56 728 











The reason for there being more Assistant Settlement Officcrs than 
camps in the latter two years was the introduction -of the new arrange- 
ment for training junior Civilians and Police Officers, who each had charge 
of a camp with another Assistant Settlement Officerto help them. There 
was a shortage of Kanungos in the second and third years owing partly to 
the increase of programme and partly to the starting of the revision scttle- 
ment in North Liharin 1918-14. When Kanrngos were not available they 
were replaced by Head Inspectors in, cireles where the number of disvutes 
was not likely to be too large foram Assistant Settlement Officer to dispose 
of himself, Most of these Head Inspectors were transferred to North Bihar 
in 1913, and the system up to then in use by which one Head Inspector 
acted as a sort of Professional Adyiser to the Assistant Settlement Officers 
of two cireles in addition to the ordinary, staff had to be dropped. They 
were perhaps a luxury when experienced Kanungos were available but their 
help would have been very welcome in the third year when out of 28 
Assistant Settlement Officers and Kanungcs 19 were without previous 
experience. lor the same reason as in the case of Kanungos a large number 
of new Amias were required in 1918-14 and 1914-15. 258 new Amins were 
trained in 1013-14 and 151 in 1914-15. 

57. The cneck of the cadastral survey is shown in the following 


Check of Survey. table :— 





sR 
































Check in linear miles ner gyuare mile of 
BUrvOy, 
; Tinser tee 
CL - ---—---''—— 0: 
Aron in , {udepen‘tent 
Year. aut Personal parlat. Independent Total. eee survey of the 
Mee, = 2 partul, outer 
— boundary, 
Assistant Kanungos 
Pett] went | and Head Inspectors, 
Otiicers, ingpector, 
hee | : ek : 
1912-18 a ae eve a 063 14x 125 3-93 177 133 
1913-14 o 1,600 0°33 045 1:88 11t 377 378 102 
1914-15 oe 1,666 0°27 O42 160 O03 B22 235 39 
es oe ee ae a 





In 1912-13 in addition to the area shown, 295 square miles was the subject 
of revision survey and in this area 5°3 per cant. of the new plots surveyed 
were checked, 111 per cent. by Assistant Settlement Officers, 1°6 per’ cent, by 
Kanungos and 2°6 per cent. by Inspectors. 
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The reason for the decrease in the second year was the abolition of the 
posts of Head Inspector, The third year’s area was largely hill and jungle, the 
survey of which did not necessitate thesame amount of check. ‘The figures 
show that the check was up to standard. 


58. The principal question that had to be dealt with was that of the 
methol to be adopted: in surveying the 
villages which had been previously sur- 
veyed, and in which it had been decided that the record should be revised and 
brought up-to-date. Mr. J. A. Hubback, Lc.s., who was then Settlement 
Officer, after examination of the system in use in Orissa drew up a set of rules 
for survey and record-writing in these villages. The villages in the first year’s 
area were scattered all over the area but were divided into three circles each 
comprising about 100 square miles in charge of an experienced Assistant 
Settlement Officer. The organisation of each of these circles was on the same 
lines as that of an ordinary cadastral circle. he method of survey was as 
follows. The Amin was supplied with a copy of the original map anda skeleton 
copy of the original kAatians and khasrashowing only plot numbers and raiyats’ 
names, Starting with plot number 1 he would sec if this had changed at all 
and whether the same ratyat was still in possession. If any change had taken 
place on the ground it was surveyed in the usual way by taking offsets from 
a line joining two points which had not changed. The new lines so surveyed 
were shown on themapin red. New numbers were given to new plots where 
found but the old numbers were retained for the old plots and not cancelled 
otherwise the serial numbering in the record would have heen destroyed. 
Corresponding changes were made in yiolet ink in the entries inthe skeleton 
record and the blank columns were.at the same time filled up in accordance 
with the usual rules. The usual cheek by the Assistant Settlement Officer 
Kanungo and Inspectors was carried out, 


59. Difficulties were not long in making themselves felt. The first opera- 
Preliminary difficulties of the revision survey. tion rr. to make reproductions of the old 
mip. The maps to be utilized were of 
four classes :— 
I.—Maps on the $2” scale prepared at the time of the Canal Survoy in 
1875 and revised during Mr, Stevenson-Moore’s Settlement in 1893-98. 


II.—Maps on the 16” scale of the villages of the ‘Tikari Wards estate, the 
Belkhara Mahal and the Government estates surveyed for. the first time in 
1898-98. 


ITI.—Maps on the 16” scale of the villages of the Deo estate surveyed in 
1901-4. 


IV —Map on the 16” scule of the villages of the Maksudpur estate surveyeu 
in 1900-08. 

It was impossible to reproduce any of these maps directly by the Vandyke 
process. The paper was thick and in maps ot class { the erasure of 
boundaries during the survey in 1893-98"had been done with white lead. In 
the other maps slips for indexing purposes had been pasted on the back. It 
was therefore necessary to trace the maps first and make reproductions from 
the traces. It is not easy at any time to make an absolutely accurate trace bud 
it was specially difficult in the case of maps of class I as these were old and 
had been folded and in many cases had cracked at the fold. ‘The work of 
tracing required therefore very careful. supervision and in the hands of 
Mr. J. H. Murphy, the Professional Adviser, the work was as capably done as 
was possible. It was due partly to this cause and partly to the shrinkage in 
the old maps that the permissible limit of errer.liad to be raised from 2 links to 
4 links per chain. 

60. At the beginning of the season each Assistant SetUem:nt Officer of the 
three revision camps was given a staff of 
one Inspector and 13 Amins, The idea 
was that each Amin would complete the survey and record-writing of 120 plots a 
day, this number including both old plots and new plots found’ in the crurse of 
the work, an increase of 10 per cent. in the numberof plots being expected. 
After completing a village tho Amin had to extract the areas of the plots and 


Revision survey. 


Progress of the work, 
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enter them in the area slips attached to the khatians and distribute them, The 
record was then td be sent to head-quarters for check of the area extraction 
and other recess work and sent out for attestation later in the same season, 
It was soon found however that the changes were so extensive, not merely con- 
sisting of simple subdivision and amalgamation, that 60 plots a day was all that 
could be managed. The non-cancellation of old numbers also meant a 40 per 
cent. increase in the number of plots instead of the 10 per cent. estimated and 
this was accompanied by increased complications in record-writing and area 
extraction. The idea of attestation in the same season had therefore to be 
droppel although 52 villages were attested as an experiment to see how the 
attestation work in such records compared with that in ordinary circumstancea, 
As a result of abandoning this the necessity for area extraction in the 
field no longer existed. With experience it was also possible to lessen the 
supervision by increasing the number of Amins in each camp so that the field 
work finished in April, 1913. 


61. The results, especially in the older maps, were not very satisfactory as 
the revised maps were clumsy, containing 
many unnecessary lines and unnecessary 
plot numbers. The extent to which this was the case is illustrated by the ex- 
periment which was made in five of the revision villages of doing anew survey 
and khanapuri and comparing the results both as to cost and appearance of the 
maps and records. he total number of plots in these villages -according to 
the old maps was 1758. ‘The total number as found by the revision survey 
was 3090 and as found by the new survey was 1930: The original estimate 
of a 10 per ceut. increase in the number of-plois was therefore very near the 
mark, and the swollen total in the reyised maps was que to adhering to the 
numbering of the old record withthe corollary of non-cancellation of old 
numbers. The result is somewhat exaggerated as these villages were excep- 
tional. If the whole revision area is compared with the area newly surveyed 
in 1912-13 the figures are 1409 and 1181 plots fo the square mile respectively, 
whereas seeing that the revision villages were distributed all over the ares 
the numbers would probably have been muvh the same if the revision villages 
had been surveyed afresh. The general argument is however unaffected, 


The two sets of maps agreed very well, though the revised maps were much 
less clear owing to the unnecessary boundaries, and in some cases were almost 
illegible. As tothe record itself besides the complications introduced by the 
unnecessarily large number of extra plots it was found that where the record 
was more than ten years‘old, changes in the name of the ratyats and other 
details were required in a large majority of the khatians. 


The conclusions to be drawn were clear, namely, that the old numbering 
of plots should be dropped and that if possible the old boundaries no longer 
existing on the ground should be excluded from the map, provided that this 
could be done without making the operation a new survey instead of a revision 
and so increasing the cost, Jor reasons to be given later it was eventually 
decided to resurvey the previously surveyed villages in the rest of the Gaya 
district so that the attempt as far as this district is concerned was not wholly 
successful, Its importance lay in the fact that it was necessary to get some 
experience of revision survey in Bihar before the North Bihar revison work 
began in 1913-14 and it was successful in indicating the problems to be solved. 
The solution of these problems by the reproduction of the original maps in 
blue and the inking only of the new boundaries and those old boundaries 
which remained, so that of final reproduction only the existing boundaries 
were shewn, is due, I believe, to a suggestion of Major (now Colonel) Crichton, 
formerly Superintendent of Provincial Surveys, 

62. The experimental survey of the five villages referred to above was 
also undertaken with a view to comparing 
the costs of the two systems. These 
showed the following results for the direct cost omitting supervision :—~ 


Results, 


. Coat of revision. 








| Cost per 100 acres, 
A RR A 
| Kes. a. p. 


613 0 
615 0 


Revision 


aes 
New survey eas a ae see 
he a 
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A comparison was also made between the costs of the whole area revised 
and the area newly surveyed in 1912-18. In thisit was possible to include 
the cost of field supervision. These results were as follows, the cost rate being 


per 100 acres: —~- 


| Direct sost. Superrision, Total. 














Re. a. p. Ra, a. p. Ra. a. p. 
Bovision = ee 711 0 418 0 | 12280 
hew Survey... ase. 85 0 318 @ 1220 


As to these figures Mr. P. W. Murphy, 5.c.s., then Se:tlement Officer, wrote 
as follows:— 

“Jn drawing conclusions from these figures and applying them to North Bihar 
revisioa, allowance must be made for the peculiar circumstances of this season’s work. In 
the beginning each Assistant Settlement Officer was put to supervise one Inspector and 
thirteen recorders only, Although the number of Inspectors and recorders was afterward» 
increased, it was impossible on account of the villages being scattered to allot to each 
Assistant Settlement Officer the same number of Amins and Inspectors as in ordinary revision 
work. The averaze area of cach revision circle was in fact only 93 squire miles as against 
140 square miles for each Zdanapuri circle: This has greatly increased the cost of revision. 
In dealing with a continuous area the supervising staff of Assistant Settlement Officers: and 
Inspectors should, 1 think, be somewhat less in proportion to the number of Amins employed 
than in ordinary original work. I do not however think that the number of Amins supervised 
by one Inspector can be raised to any gunsidera'le extent, but the comparative scarcity of 
boundary disputes which may be anticipated should enable an Assistant Settlement Officer 
to supervise at least five or six inspectors in place of the usual four. Even assuming that 
revision take the same time as a new survey and shanapurt this-would render its supervision 
less costly by about 33} per cent. In the past. season’s work, however, the supervision of: 
revision work has been for the reasons given above far more costly than that of survey: and. 
Ehanapuri. If revision is found to be quicker than a fresh survey and khanapurt the cost of 
supervising will be still further reduced, In faet the average rate of progress of the 
recorders is the most important factor in the case. On this depends the amount to be 
paid to the revorders as remuneration for their work, for the rate must be so fixed as: to 
give them the same average earnings per month (Rs. 25) as are now earned hy 
Amins employed on survey and éhanapurit, An Amin surveys and sAhanapurts in four 
months an area of 1583 acres containing 2900 plots and earns of Rs. 100, This is 
based on the actual resulte ot last season’s working and gives an average daily outturn 
per Amin of 24 plots, He surveys’ 100 plots in 8 days and does the shanapuri 
of the same plots in 1 day, completing the work in four days. The average daily 
outturn of work of the recorders employed.on revision in the past scason was 45 plots 
per day, 9,104, recorder-days work having been required to complete the revision of 408,771 
plots. This shows that revision can be done 2 good more quickly and therefore more cheaply 
than a new survey and ¢hanapur?, a conclusion which is directly opposed to that. which one 
might draw from the result of the experiment in the villages which were dealt with in béth 
ways. I place more reliance on the figures for the whole area than in the result of this 
experiment, for two reasons. The first is that the Amins who resurveyed those villages, the 
area of which is two square miles found 1,980 plots only, wheneas the recorders found 3,030. 
The difference is extraordinarily great and indicates that the villages chosen are not typical of the 
atea as a whole, fcr in the revision area the average number of plots per square mile was 1,409 
as against 1,181 in the area surveyed and ‘hanapuried for the first time. The second reason 
is that the amins employed to resurvey and ‘hanapuri the experimental villages worked at the 
rate of 32 plots per day, the usual rate of progress for similar work being only 24. I fanoy 
it is possible that the men employed were anxious to show how quickly the work could be 
done and to make out a good case for resurvey and shanapurt”’. 


After discussing how the preliminary costs of copying the records and 
maps could be reduced Mr. Murphy arrived at the possible figure of Rs, 6-3-0 
per 100 acres for direct cost of revision. He continued :— 


* Tt remains to compare the cost of supervision. In the past season the cost of supervision 
of the 1,113 square miles surveyed and ¢danapuried for the firet time was Rs. 27,276. The 
werk supervised represents 1,592 months work for one Amin, the supervising staff being one 
Assistant Settlement Officer, one Kanungo apd four Inspectors to every 48 amins. On the 
same standard the cost of supervising the survey and shanapuri of 290 square miles would 
be approximately Rs. 7,107 or less than half the direct cost. The cost of supervising 
revision would, if the supervising staff bore the same proportion to the number of Amins 
employed. be less than thi: in ‘the proportion of 11,899 to 7,587. Ifthe eupervising staff 
is reduced so that one Assistant Settlement Officer and six Inspectors and one Head’ Inspector 
supervise 72 amins the cost of supervision will be further reduced in the proportion of 8 to 2, 
The ost of supervision would therefore be approximately Rs, 3,000. 
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. Tho total costs to be compared are therefore :-— 


= 


Reviefon Survey ad Khswapari. - 

















eee | Borlision. Presh Survey and Khanapury 
) 


squaro mile. 
' 


Coat por | Cot per 
Totat | ‘Total. qnare bile. 








Rs. Rs. 
15,096 62 
7,107 24 


Diroct dee oo eee eee 33 
10 


| 
Ra. | Rs. 
Suporvision ... ee ce 





12,067 | 43 | 29908 76 
\ ’ 

These figures indicate that the field cost of revision is Somewhat over half that of a 
resh survey and chanapurt, the rates per square mils being Rs, 43-5 and Rs, 76°5 respect- 
vely, ‘he assunytions on which these figures are based, are i— 

(1) Toit the race:der’s average: rite of progress will be 45 plots per day. 

(2) That they will be prid at the rate of Re, 1-14-0 per 100 plots 0 as to.mako their 
earnings average Rs. 25 per month. 

(3) That the averase earntors of Amins employed on survey and shanapuri are Ra 25 
per month. 

Tf the average outturo per day of the recorders can be raised, the rate per handred plots 
ean be proportionately lowered and the rasorders' remuneration, the cost of evolies and the cost 
of supervision which, together eome to Rs. 41 per square mile or 9+ percent. of the total cost 
van be reduced proportionaisly. In these calealations the cost of supervision bv the Settle- 
ment Officer, Assistant Settiement Officer in char:v and the cost of the Headquarters 
Office has not been taken into account. ‘The cost however will undoubtedly be legs‘ in revi- 
sion than ia original work, for the number. of Amins, Inspectors and Assistant Settlement 
Officers required to complete the revision’ of an area ina given period being less than the 
number required for « fresh Survey and £lanapur:, one Settlement Ollicer, one Assistant 
Settlement Officer in charge and the usual Ileadquarters staff can supervise a much 


yerger area. ” 
It will bo interesting to seo how these conclusion: are borne out by results 
jn North Bihar. 
63. An investigation was also made during revessas to the possibility of 
ne reducing the ansouat of work required 
Bvandoamneah OF paren One and it wa; shown that the otdinary recess. 
work could not be abridged without great sacrifice of accuracy. The position 
therefore was that in the rest of Gaya where thess previously surveyed villages 
were scattered there would bo no saving in the cost of supervision and the other 
costs of revision would be very little smaller than those of a new survey. Ags 
revision work necessarily involves some sacrifice of accuracy it was not thought 
worth while to incur this in order to save such a small amount. The Board of 
Revenue iu thoir letter No. 17—133-4, dated the 7th August, 1914, approved of 
the proposals to carry out 2 fresh survey in these previously-surveyed villages 
instead of attempting to revise the maps and records, 
64. An innovation introduced into the survey proceduro in 1913-14 was 
; the surveying of adopted stations. 
Hesinnen af enreeg o One of the difficulties of revision 
survoy was that of finding the original traverse stations. Jiven when these 
were marked by clay cylinders as were used in the 1893-98 survey it was often 
necessary to dig before they were found. When wooden pegs have been used 
as in the present. traverse over tho greater part of the district they will have 
disappeared by the time the revision survey takes place. The resurvey will 
have to be based on poms which from their nature can be presumed to have 
kept their position unchanged on the ground, such as corncrs of buildings, 
trees, etc. These points are however surveyed hy offsets in original survey and 
any slight error in their position, thourh unimportant for ordinary purposes, 
becomes serious when they are to be used asa basis for new survey. -The only 
method of overcoming this is to ser ct such points at the time of original 
survey and to survey them accnrately in position by means of triangulation. 
Such points are known as adopted stations and are indicated by a circlé with 
projecting radii. 
The orders were issued late in the segoad year’s season so that these stations 
will only be found in part of the s:coal year's avea an? the whole of the third 





Total wes 
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year’s area and not atallin the first year’s area. When surveyed they are 
distributed as far as possible as traverse stations would be, that is to say, around 
the boundary and across the village in cases where a sub-traverse would be run. 
The system was improved by insisting on an adequate check of the triangula- 
tions, The accuracy with which these points have been surveyed can ouly be 
fully tested when the revision survey occurs. The general tendency of the 
Amins was to select trees as adopted stations even where more suitable objects 
were available. 

In the absence of such stations difficulty was encountered in resurveying 
previously surveyed villages, As already noted, the revision had been abandoned, 
and these villages were surveyed on the basis of the old traverse plots. It was 
difficult to find the old traverse stations and in most cases they had to be relaid. 
Where the village was entirely surrounded by newly-traversed villages the 
difficulty was surmounted by pricking off on to the sheet the traverse stations 
of the surrounding villages, and this was often assisted by the fact that some of 
the old traverse stations had boen utilized by the traverse party as new stations. 
Where, however, previously surveyed villages occurred in a block, this plan 
was not workable and it was found necessary to relay all the traverse stations 
in the block and to distribute errors before detailed survey was begun in any 
village. 


__ ‘Two large previously surveyed villages, Chatkari in thana Rajauli and 
Chakarbandha in thana Sherghati, which were largely jungle, hid to be 
retroversed before cadastral survey could be done. 


65. The following table shows the number of boundary disputes decided 
under the provisions of the Bengal 
Survey Act. Itis more convenient 
to show this by thanas than by seasons for though the bulk of the disputes 
were raised during cadastral survey, a certain number were raised at attestation. 
Such cases mostly occurred in previously surveyed villages the proprietors of 
which had during the intervals between khanapurt and attestation got preli- 
minary copies of the new map and after comparing it with the old one raised 
disputes when differences were found :— 
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Appeals to Settlement Officer, 
— ee jy omneatee py TA |. | “reece 
Villages. Dispute cass." Uphold, Modified, Reversed. | Remandeu,| loner. 
Arwal ave eee 249 66 13 8 v2 1 l 
Dandnager ... rer 313 59 15 2 2 wad ve 
Aurangabad to 990 203 59 1Z Pr Sa 1 
Nabintgar ... aes 680 11 33 IL 4 x 2 
Jahanabad ... ‘is 698 248 41 7 1 5 4 
Vikari ves NG 435 129 27 9 1 2 ; 
Atri sis bag 272 88 17 6 : 1 l 
Nawada ae ase 633 182 34 8 2 2 . 
Pakribarwan oe 141 61 9 5 “ 2 ee 
Mufassal and Town Gaya 687 172 40 9 1 6 56 
Rajauli « 295 98 20 1 . 2 a 
Sherghati ... wat 835 269 43 ik 2 8 ‘1 
Barachatti ... os 666 128 25 8 2 2 
otal ae 6,854 1,854 376 102 10 26 6 
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The number of disputes per 100 villages is 27 which is lower than any- 
where in South Bihar except Shahabad. 


Some of the first appeals had to be remanded for further enquiry before 
final decision. Many of them were cases where the evidence afforded by the 
Revenue Survey map had been unintelligently used. It frequently happened 
that both sides agreed to adopt the Revenue Survey boundary as the boundary 
without having the least idea where it lay on the ground or whether it diffored 
from the boundary about which they were disputing. or various reasons it is 
extremely difficult and in most cases impossible to show with any guarantee 
of accuracy the Revenue Survey boundaries on the 16” maps without an elabo- 
rate process which would hardly justify the time and expense. It was more 
over unnecessary whore evidence of actual possession at the present time was 
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available since that has to be the criterion, and a mistake often made was to 
accept a compromise on the basis of an inaccurately felaid Revenue Survey 
boundary when good evidence of possessson wae available. It might be 
thought that if the proprietors agreed ta the houndary however inaccurate, that 
should be accepted but when the said boundary cuts across a raiyat’s holding 
or runs through the middle of a house, it is clear that others are affected and 
that actual possession must be considered. In cases where no-evidence of 
possession was available, or where it was not conclusive, all that eould be 
done was to relay the Revenuc Survey boundary on our maps as accurately as 
possible and to follow the indication it gave. Thus if the land was jungle it 
.was followed exactly. Ifthe land was cultivated or waste the parties were 
‘usually induced to modify the compromise so as to make.tho boundary follow 
natural marks approximating to the position of the Revenue Survey line. 
‘They soon appreciated that it would be far more convenient to have an easily 
distinguished boundary than one which consisted of an imaginary line. In 
five cases, at the request of parlies, boundary pillars were put down under 
section 46 of the Survey Act. 


_ One difficulty in giving effect to decisions in boundary disputes arose during 
1012-13, namely, in the particular class of cases when the dispute arose between 
villages separated by a hill whieh each village claimed. In most of these cates, 
especially if the hill was at all steep, the actual boundary was what one might 
expect it naturally to be, viz., the crest of the hill. It was impossible, however, 
to show this on the maps as the traverse had been run along the base of the 
hill on either side. Jt was therefore decided to teach inspectors how ‘to 
survey toporraphieally the crests of hills from known points in the plain below, 
by means of the sight vane and the theory of the triangle of error. This 
knowledge was utilized in mapping subsequent boundaries of a similar nature 
that occurred. 

When the embankment of an ahar lay on the boundary between two villages, 
the pet or Lelly of the ahar in which water is stored being in one village, and 
the pith or back of the ahar over which the water is distributed being, in the 
otber village, there was generally a dispute as to which village contained the 
embankment. ‘he landlord of, the village in which the pzth lay based hie 
claim on the fact, that as he benefitled chiefly from the ahar the embankment 
must be inside his village so as to give him full contro! over the repairs. 
He even in some cases claimed the bed of the ahar on this ground. In most 
cases the Kevenue Survey map gave no help, since 4 narrow strip like an embank- 
‘ment was well within the limits of error subject to which we could plot the 
Revenue Survey boundary on our maps Unless the embaukment was actually 
shown in the Revenue Survey map there hvas usually no evidence to show which 
landlord was in possession. The repairing of the embankment is more properly 
regarded in this connoction asa right of ersement rather than an act of possession. 
Occasionally there were palin trees onthe embankment which were proved 
to be in the possession of cone side or the other and in such cases the possession 
of the embankment was heid to g: with the trees, but where no evidence was 
available the usual course was to put the embankment half in one village and 
half in the other. The rights of easement were fully recorded in the village 
irrigation record so that no difficulty need arise on this account. 


66. The two boundary dispute evses of most importance were those in 
which village Donda, thana No, 211, thana 
Nabinagay and Chatkari, thana No. 290, 
thana Rajauli, were respectively concerned, 

Village Donda js situated on the borders of district J’alamau and its area 
as shown in the Revenuc Survey was 05 acres. The Palamau Revenne Survey 
followed in 1865-66 and the boundary then shown was very Hittle different 
from the boundary of 1844 but the woyk of this survey was impugned and in 
1869 a Depnty Collector was deputed to demarcate again the boundaries of 
villages in the north of pargaua Palamau including those adjoining Donda. 
This boundary the marks of which are still in existence was very different from 
the Revenue Survey boundary and gave Donda an area cf 1,400 acres. It 
appeared on enquiry that the boundary at the time of the Palamau Revenue 
swvey had not been surveyed but had been enlarge from the one inch 


Tinportant cases. 
(i) Donda. 
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lithographed maps of Gaya. The fact discovered by the demarcation officer in 
1869 that a large area belonged to Donda which had not been assigned to it by 
the Revenue Survey was confirmed bythe discovery of the same thing in 1908 
during the batwara of an adjoining village Karma Lahang, ‘lhe present 
boundary dispute case was raised by the proprietor of Donda, a purdanashin 
lady, in the season 1912-18. No evilence of actual possession was available 
and the Khanapurt Officer decided the case on the basis of the Revenue Survey 
boundary of 1844. Before attestation the village had changed bands and the 
new proprietor having secured a good deal of the evidence mentioned above 
applied to have the case re-opened, and Mr. Duncan, Assistant Settlement.Officer 
in charge, made an exhaustive enquiry, The reason why this area had not 
been claimed before was that it was hilly jungle of no value, and it is probable 
that the Revenue Survey Amin saved himself the trouble of climbing hills. 
Mr. Duncan propose! that the boundary should be aligned along that demarea- 
ted by the Deputy Oollector in 1869 and this was done. ‘he Commissioner in 
appeal upheld this decision. 


67. The second case arose in the season 1914-15. Chatkari is o 
Government estate in thana Rajauli which 
was surveyed in 1893-98 and the disputed 
boundary is the western boundary. At this point the adjoining village to the 
north is Karanpur, and to the west Delha, Both these villages were surveyed 
in 190 -01 at the time of the survey of the Maksudpur estate. The adjoining 
village on the south is Belan which had not previously been surveyed in detail’ 
The difficulty arose from the fact that tho boundaries as scttled at the two 
previous surveys did not agree, thediscrepancy between them being large, This 
urea was muinly jungle, but such’ ¢vidence of possession as could be proved lay 
with Government who had leased out the two mica mines lying therein, The 
Khanapuri officer proposed, therefore, to decide the case in favour of Government 
as proprietor of Chatkari. When the case came to me for final decision it was 
noticed that the two previously surveyed boundaries though differing widely in 
position were exactly the same in shape and had river crossings marked on 
them Which corresponded exactly.) It was clear therefore that they represented 
the same line on the ground. A local enquiry showed that to ascertain which 
was the actual position of the line wold require detailed survey. This was 
undertuken by the attestation officer, Babu Madhab Chandra Misra, inthe 
following season. He showed that the real position of the boundary in order to 
make the river crossings correspond must be that claimed by Chatkari. He 
also got hold of documentary evidence which completely confirmed this. 
Thore was a boundary dispute case about the samo boundary in 1894-95 the 
records of which were not, however, forthcoming. This was decided in favour. of 
Chatkari. The boundary dispute was renewed in 1902 when Delhi and Karanpur 
were under survey and the previous boundary dispute was referred to and upheld. 
Whether by accident or design, however, the decided boundary was wrougly put 
on to the maps of Delha and Karanpur and was not discovered owing to no 
boundary comparison being done. The mistake was favoured by a cuftious 
natural mark, Atone place where the true boundary takes a sharp right 
angled turn in a large tree, there is an equally large tree half a mile to the 
east and in the Karanprr and Delha maps this point of the boundary has been 
transferred to the laiter tree. ‘Lhe facts were further confirmed by land marks 
found on the border between Karanpur and Chatkari referred to in the boundary 
dispute case of 1902, 


(li) Chatkart. 


There could be, therefore, no doubt as to the corrsctness of tho claim of 
Chatkari and the case was decided accordingly. 


68. The trijunction stones were subjected to a very elaborate check. At 
the time of survey any found missing were 
replaced and each stone was made over to 
the charge of a chaukidar. Again, in the following year at attestation, all the 
stones were checked by a Munsarim deputed for the purpose and a certain 
proportion by the Attestation Officer. The daftadars were given lists of the 
stones in their circles with the names of the chaukidars responsible. Similar 
lists with maps showing the numbers of stones were made over to the Collector. 
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(IV) Kwanartri. 
69. The following table shows the progress in preliminary record. 














Progreas. writing : 
Year. | No. of plote. No. of Khetians. No. of plots to square mie. | No of plots per 
ee a A ee ee — 
1912-13 | 1,742,997 214,659 1,'81 81 
19:3-14 oe 2,612,775 40,068 1,033 84 
1914-15 tae 1,.8.,920 217,043 r8L Os 


The higher number of plots per Ahatian in the first year's area is due to the 
fact that in the revision villages land held by one raiyat on different systems 
of rent was all entered in one khatian as had been done at the previous survey. 


70. The check of the khanapuri or. preliminary record-writing is shown 
Check of khanaperi. in the following table :— 


Porcentago of pits complecely checked. 





Percentage of 
| Khara mey cheor. 








Year, a ee 
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. a 0°98 2-70 12°42 16]. 0-45 
nies an 76 119 1154 3340 0.08 
19.4-16 131 179 11 9¥ 12°09 vod 
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a ameter te eent aittctae neat anaren eee 
The low amount of check in the second year was due to the large incidence 
of plots to the square mile. An officer cannot check more than a certain num- 
ber and if the number of plots in his cirele is large, the percentage of check 
goes down. In South. Monghyr when the Settlement Department had for the 
first time full charge of the preliminary record-writing the percentage of check 
was 15 per cont. Mr. Murphy in paragrapn 59 of his report on the Settle- 
ment of that district compares this with the percentage of check carried out by 
the Survey Department and found it not inadequate. Apart from the seeond 

ear’s area the check may be thérefore regarded as satisfactory. 
71. Khewat-writing began on the basis of the Collectorate Register D 
while survey was going on. It was essen- 
aia medi! tial that the khewat should be ready before 
kKhanapurit began because the arrangement of the khotians depends on the 
kKhewat. As usual tie existing state of things was found very different from 
that recorded in register D aud it is to be regretted that the Hkhetelaf khewate 
which show how the diffeyence between Register D and the khewat arose were 
not properly and completely written up, as they would have been of help in 
the revision of Register D. In order to keep some check over inspectors it was 
ordered after the first season that each Assistant Settlement Officer and Kanun- 
go should each write about 19 per cent. of the Lhewats in their circles and check 
20 per cent. besides. In order to ensure their ability to do this, they were 
required at the examination after their training to write out a fairly complicated 


khewat from given details. 
72. ‘she following table shows the number of internal disputes :—- 


Internal disputes. 











Year, | Thans. | No. of disputes. 

ses ass ~Arwal ea Ae ei oat 11,647 
Daudnagar ous iss 11,467 

1912-13 an oxi Aurangabed ot aie 12,323 
= Nabinagar vee eee 9,580 

(| Jahanabad cee es 18,699 

1] Tikari es ae ache 

$- Atri oe R 

wey, , Nawade Ss a 23,220 
U Pakribarwan oe aes 5,004 

Mufassil and Town Gaya ove 11,3°5 

Rajanli ea see 2,320 

1914-15 se 4) Sherghati in a 7,425 
Barachati sae eee 3,561 

Total eee ~ 127,489 

TS TS 
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This gives an incidence of 27 disputes to the squar> mile or 1 dispute for 
every 45 plots which is lower than any other South Bihar district except Shaha- 
had. he average in the ¢hanas bordering on Patna is 40 disputes per square 
mile. 


73. The most common form of dispute was the ordinary possession dispute 
either between tenants, or in the case of paé- 
tidari villages between landlords. The most 
important disputes, which gave rise to the greatest difficulty, were those arising 
out of the produce-rent svstem It was necessary to decide these at khanupuré 
because lands held on different rent systems are put in different hhatians. The 
system adopted in the operations of 1894-98 in this district of putting all the 
land held by one ratyat into one khatian had beea drapped many years ago 
as it was not found to be satisfactory. In the cases of villages where the re- 
cord was revised however, we adhered to this arrangement not realizing how 
unsatisfactory it was. The main difficulty arises from the fact that in plots 
held on ordinary cash-rent no entry is made in column 8 of the khatian and 
this leaves an opening for tampering with the record apart from the liability of 
clerical errors : it is difficult also to get the details of areas of the land paying 
different kinds of rent accurate, 


There were three classes of these disputes, first, whether the rent was a cash- 
rent or produce-rent ;-secondly, whether in the former case it was a permanent 
cash-rent or merely a temporarily commuted produce-rent, and thirdly, whether 
the produce-rent was bafai (division) or danabundt (appraisement). These 
disputes were in general difficult to decide. The tenants had no evidence, 
as rent receipts are seldom given even for cash rents, but the landlords 
had uo better evidence, their assertion, being. sipported by the production 
of village papers usually manufactured for the purpose. In the 9 annas 
Tikari estate and the Doo estate where there had been previous settlements 
while the estates were under the Court of Wards there was no difficulty, and in 
fact no dispute on the subject. {t was in the smaller estates that the question 
was troublesome. The landlord was as usual called upon to prove his claim 
and in the cases where he failed to do so the tenant’s claim was recorded in the 
absence of any other evidence. The bulk of these disputes were raised again 
at attestation when they were decided after a more detailed enquiry. 


74, An important duty of the kkanapuri officer is to see that landlords 
are not claiminy Jand as their bekasht 
which is really cultivated by raiyots. 
This is more easily discovered at khanapuri when visits are made to the villages 
than in the following year at attestation. One of the worst cases detected was 
in the village of Oriar Khurd, thana No. 574,. thana Mufassal Gaya. The area 
of the village was 200 acres out of which over half including all the cultivated 
land was claimed by the landlord (the Mahanth of Narhat). The khaaapuri 
officer on reaching the village began to make enquiries because there were a 
number of cultivators in the village. After some trouble he discovered the 
raiyais of 28 plots and as they were then speaking freely the Amin was left to 
record the rest. The following day, hearing that. matters were not going 
satisfactorily, he returned and found that the patwaré after his departure had 
forbidden the vaiyats to point out their fields and on the arrival of the Mahanth 
in the evening the raiyats had been threatened with dire penalties and had 
gone into hiding. The Assistant Settlement Officer managed to find a few and 
after four hours succeeded in finding the actual cultivators of about 180 plots. 
They were all settled ratyats except two. ‘The work had been so thoroughly 
well done that it’was not contested by the landlord at attestation. Even so the 
landlord had managed to retain 55 acres as his bakasht land, but it is impossible 
to believe that he cultivated it all himself. Such claims were very common 
except in the large estates, 


75. At the previous settlement the custom as to trees.in the 9 annas 
Tikart estate and Government estates was 
that trees in cash rented or rent-free lands 
belonged wholly to the tenant. Trees in produce-rent lands belonged half to 
the landlord and half to the tenant as regards both timber and fruit. Trees in 


Nature of disputes. 


Suppression of raiyate, 


Trees. 
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waste lands belonged wholly to the landlord unless they had beon' planted by 
the tenant in whieh case the tenant had some share, somtimes half the fruit and 
sometimes half the fruit and timber. 


In the Belkhara Mahal the cutting of trees was found by Mr. Stevenson- 
Moore to be entirély at the option of the landlord though when cut the tenants 
had the usual half share. 


These rights were the subject of considerable dispute at kranapuri. It 
was found that the general statement above which is taken from the fina 
report was not altogether borne out by the records except az regards cash rent- 
ed lands. In respect of trees in bhaold lands and waste lands there appeared 
to be no general custom. ‘Lhe officer working in the revision camp in Nabi- 
nagar ani the west ef Aurangabad thana reported that usually the tenants 
took all the fruit even in Jkaoli lands, except in a few cases where thikadars 
demanded a half share. The resnit was that except in cash rented lands whore 
the tenant’s right was well established cvery case had to be gone into on its 
merits. : 

Rights in trees are of two kinds, first the right to cut down and secondly tho 
right in the fruit and in the timber when the tree is cut. ‘Lhe first right is 
provided for by section 23, Bengal Tenancy Act, which lays down that the 
tenant is not entitled to cut down any trecs in contravention of any local 
custom. Usually landlords claim that it is a local custom that trees shall not 
be cut down without their a the only estate where this is really 
enforced is the Belkhara Mahal is custom where it exists is supposed to 
be recorded in the village notes but ina number of cases this had not been 
done. Usually what happens is thatif the landlord wants timber he enforces 
this custom but otherwise he does not bother about it and with the connivance 
of the village officials the raiyaé cuts his trees when he likes and appropriates 
fmost of the timber. As tothe rights im the produce and timber the landlord 
¢ould usually produce papers showing the division of the produce if the produce 
was divided. It was usually more diffeult to decide as to the timber. The 
record ‘only shows the rights in fruit-bearing trees; in the case of non-fruit- 
bearing trees ouly the number of such in each plot is shown without any speet- 
fication of the rights. 

76. The lands at the sides of the District Board roads were the source of 
some dispute. Mostofthe land forming 
the -District Board roads has not been 
acquired but has been given by the zamindars. A yoar or so before the survey 
operations began the Board had boundary marks put down alongside all their 
roads to show the boundaries of the land over which they claimed rights. 
These claims as defined in a resolution at the meeting held on 27th September, 
1912, extended over 22 fect of land on each side of the Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th 
class roads and over 12 feet on each side of Sth and 6th claxs roads. 


Jho claims were (1) a right to keop the first two feet from the bottom of 
slope on each side of the road uncultivated, -and (2) aright to take earth at 
any time from tho remainder for repairing the road. 


Prior to this, however, the Board had been claiming that the whole of the 
road between the boundaries laid down should be entered in their khatian. 
This was clearly not maintainable in the case of roads acquired by gift 
because nothing more than the roadway had been given. As to roads acquired 
by purchase it had to be shown that the stones put down by the District 
Board agreed with the acquisition plans. The right to keep two fect uncul- 
tivated was not, I thiak, proved anywhere except in roads acquired by purchase 
and the general right to take earth to a uniform distance of 22 feet also was 
not proved because the pillars pus down by the Board were uot uniformly at 
this distance from the roadway and where the road crossed embankments or 
irrigation channels or passed through village sites the right was not claimed. 


The procedure adopted in non-acquired lands which was accepted by all 
concerned wasas follows: ‘heactual roadway was recorded in the District 
Board khewat and khatian. The boundary line of pillare was shown by a dotted 
line. The plots “falling between this dotted line and the roadway were 
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recorded in the landlord’s kAewat and the appropriate shatian it being noted 
in the remarks column that the District Board had the right to take earth 
if required for mending the road. 

The Gaya-Dobhi road was first treated in this way but the District Board 
were subsequently able to produce papers showing that it, like the Gaya-Patna 
read, had been acquired and the boundary was resurveyed on the basis of 
plans prepared in 1876. 

Some trouble arose about roadside land on the Grand Trunk Road in village 
Surujmandal, thana No. 148, thana Barachatti. The landlord had let out the 
land to tenants and claimed that the land had never been acquired and that all 
the right the Public Works Department had wisa right to take earth for 
repairing the road. The land was eventually recorded in the Kaiser-i-Hind 
khatian with a note of the possession of the tenants. 

77, Asystem was introduced in 1913-14 of comparing the settlement maps 

ican with the land acquisition plans of lands 
eres -  aequired for the East Indian Railway. 
In the first year’s area the work had all to be done after attestation but for the 
remainder of the district the following plan was adopted. During recess 
after khunapuré the village maps which contained any railway land were com- 
pared with the land acquisition plans. It was necessary to use the plans in the 
office of the Board of Revenue because it is only on these plans that subsequent 
changes are recorded; the copies in the Collectorate are not kept up-to- 
date. The plans are not on the same scale as the maps but the land usually 
eousists of long strips of uniform width and comparison was easily made by 
means of the proportional compass. Where differences were found, a trace was 
made on the 16” scale showing the cadastral survey in black and the land 
acquisition survey in red. These traces were sent to the Attestation Officer in 
whose area they lay in the next season for determination, after local enquiry 
incompaty with representatives of all concerned, of the correct boundary, 
After final publication the records and maps were again examined by the Rail- 
way Engineer and any mistakes were corrected under section 108 A, The 
result‘is, I am informed by the Kailway Engineer, that the records and maps in 
this district are more correct in respect of railway land than in any other district 
of which he has experience. 

Railway B. class lands, which are acquired lands sold revenue-free when no 
fonger required, were as usual entered revenue-free if found in the Collector’s 
Register B. Many cases were discovered where the purchaser held the sale 
certificate showing that he had bought the land revenue-free but the land was 
‘not found in. Register B. 


78. In connection with the comparison of land acquisition plans it was 
dia semana noticed that the difference in scale caused 
PE es ee aaa eee a good deal of difficulty, and practically 
prevented the use of Settlement maps in the acquisition of railway land. The 
acale used by the Settlement Department is 16” to the mile or 380 feet to the 
inch, while that prescribed by the Railway Board for railway acquisition work 
is 400 feet to the inch. An experiment was carried out in 1914 to see how far 
the Settlement maps could -be used for acquisition purposes if the scale laid 
down for railway land acquisition was altered to that of the Settlement maps. 
With the assistance of the District Engineer, East India Railway, a small leagth 
of suppositious new line near Rafiganj was surveyed. It was first surveyed in 
the usual way by the Railway surveyor followed by the land acquisition amin. 
Then the centre line and outside limits of the land required which had been 
marked by the Railway surveyor, were surveyed on the cadastral maps in the 
same way .as new boundaries are surveyed in revision. One of the villages in 
which the railway was being surveyeu wasone that had been surveyed in 1901 
and the old map was used. When the centre line and ontside limits had been put 
in the maps the portion between the outside limits was corrected, where necessary, 
to show changes that had occurred since 1901. ‘The result was compared with 
the work done on the land acquisition system. 
A full report of the result of the experiment was submitted to the 
Board of Revenue, and Mr. Duncan, who was then acting as Settlement Officer, 


(& 


expressed the opinion that the adoption of the method of surveying the lines by 
the Railway surveyor on the cadastral map would improve the land acquisi- 
tion work by making the comparison with the record of rights easy and 
simplifying the work of area extraction. The work would be still easier if 
the scale uged by the Railway surveyors, viz., 400 feet tothe inch was changed 
to the scale used in the Setilement maps, but a proposal made by the Local 
Government to this effect was not accepted by the Railway Board, The enlarg- 
ing of the scale to ono of 100 feet to the mile for land acquisition survey 
appears to be entirely unnecessary. 


79. The only special feature of khanapuri that calls for remark during 
sia eas dre re Le the season of 1912-13 is the treatment of 
pa the land forming the bed of the Sone 
river. Two questions arose. The first was as to the boundaries of villages on 
the banks of the river. Owing to the omission of the Revenue Surveyor to 
compare boundaries it was found that the Revenue Survey boyndaries of the 
villages on the Gaya side did not agree with those on the Shahabad side, there 
being several gaps and overlaps. It was decided, and to this none of the 
parties had any objection, to divide the gaps and overlaps equally between - the 
adjoining villages. A similar course had been adopted in the case of the 
portion of the river flowing between Patna and Shahabad districts in 1910, 
‘The second question was more difficult and related to the ownership of the 
bed of the river, ic., the portion between the high banks. Mr. Duncan held an 
enquiry into this taking a number of villages along the bank as test cases, 
He found that no general principle could be applied. The history of each 
village would have to be examined to secif the river bed had been included 
in the estates permanently settlod and when this history had been ascertained 
the question was not easy to decide, owing to the difficulty of apportioning 
the area among the various estates in the village. There was a general claim 
by Governmeat that the bed of the river was public domain. It was eventually 
agreed by all concerned that in view of the valueless nature of the land at 
present it would be a waste of money to undertake the expensive enquiry 
necessary to ascertain the rights of the parties and it was accordingly decided 
to enter all this land in a separate khewat with the entry “ Nadi Son” in the 
column for proprietor’s name. This course leayes it perfectly open to the parties 
(includiig Government) if the land in future does become valuable to advance 
their claims without having any binding entry against them in the record-of- 
rights. 

In 1913-14 a modification was introduce! into.the systam of working 
khanapuri circles. It was arranged that each officer should’ as the work 
progressed decide which two of his four kaltas were likely to finish first and to 
make a svecial effort to finish one by Pebruary Ist and the other by February 
15th. The object of this was to make records ani Inspectors available for 
starting the preliminary recess work in February so that the amins returning 
in March and April would be able to begin the later stages at once. The idea 
though not fully carried out resultet in a considerable improvement and there 
was a complete avoidance of any rush at the end of recess to get records ready 
for attestation although the programme was a large one. 


The new system of training junior civilians was tried for the first time in . 
this year. Instead of being more or less: spectators of the operations without 
responsibility, the officers on training were each put in charge of a cadastral 
circle having for assistance a compet2nt Kanungo and a Sub-Depaty Collector 
who eventually took charge of the circle. Tue system worked well and with a 
few alterations in detail proved even more valuable in the following year, It 
was-found advantageous for tho officers to put in a fortnight or threa weeks at 
an attestation ‘camp after doing cadastral survey for a month and a halt 
before beginning to supervise khanapuri. The attestation work gave an insight 
into the record and thus showel the way in which disputes should be decided, 


In 1914-15 was carried out the survey of the Gaya Municipality under 
the Caleuita Survey Act. The report on this will be found in Appendit X XIX, 
The experience gained enabled us to give a better arranged record when the 
subseqnent survey of the Monghyr Municipality was done. 
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80. The usual system was followed in the matter of getting village names 
spelt correctly. The khanapuri Inspec- 
tors had to make a list of villages in their 
halkas. These were examined during recess by a Head Inspector with 
a knowledge of English and the Hunterian system of transliteration. He drew 
up a complete list of village names with their transliteration which was passed 
by the Assistant Settlement Officer in charge before being used for printing 
the map headings. In the following year at attestation one of the duties of the 
Attestation Officer was to enquire into the correctness of the village names and 
report for orders any changes which he thought necessary, In a few cases the 
correct spelling has been departed from in view of custom. Tikari which is so 
spelt in the Civil List should really be Tekari. This was ascertained late in tho 
second year’s attestation when the change would havé iavolved entries in every 
village map of thana Tikari. As the existing spelling was well established it 
was decided to leave it. Sherghati is another interesting example. In the 
vernacular village papers the name is almost invariably spelt Shaharghati (the 
town on the pass). ‘Ihe District Board on the bungalow furniture prefers to 
spell it Shairghati. The form Sherghati with its suggestion of tigers was well 
established and it was decided to retain it. 


Spelling of names, 


Gaya itself was the subject of some discussion. In the record it is spelt Gea 
by the amins that being the nearest they could get in Kaithi to the usual pronun- 
ciation, This pronunciation, approximately-the same as the comparative of the 
adjective ‘ gay ’, is mach nearer the one in actual use than the modern English 
pronunciation which rhymes with ‘higher’, In he old days when the town 
was first made a Civil station the Board of Revenue were very uncertain as to 
the spelling. The Collectors almost invariably used Gva but the following have 
allbeen found in the Board’s letters about 180) :—Gya, Gyah, Gaya, Gayah 
and even Guyah! The spelling used by the Railway Company in the station 
is Gya which is an exact transliteration of the Devanagri. We have retained 
the well established form Gaya. Ifin douht to the pronunciation, travellers 
in the district will do well to ask for Sahebeanj. 


A common termination to village names is the word Bigha meaning a 
hamlet. This word has no connexiou with the common measure of area as 
the G and the H are separate letters. It should more properly have been 
written Bigaha but here again custom was too strong. 


A-recurring difficulty was wet in names embodying Persian words where 
the English transliteration of the Persian and accepted Hindi oquivalent 
differed. Again in trying to ascertain the name of & village as pronounced by 
educated persons it was not always easy to find one of this class. The spelling 
is therefore often a compromise. 


81. Up to the present the record has been written in the Kaithi script and 
the printed headings have been in the 
same form this being the only script 
which can be read by 90 per cent. of the literate raiyats. Fora similar reason 
all forms and vernacular rules have been printed in Kaithi as the majority 
of amins and safat muharrirs are unable to read Devanagri. Some years ago 
rules printed by oversight in Devanagri had to be replaced as they were 
useless. The use of Devanagriin printed forms and rules will give rise to 
difficulty and render the printed headings of the record and notices unintelli- 
gible to the majority of those for whose use they are intended. 


Use of Kaithi jn the racord. 
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CHAPTER V. 
ATTESTATION AND COMPLETION OF RECORDS. 


82. Attestation began in 1912-13. As stated in paragraph 60 it was de- 
cided to attest a certain number .of 
revision villages in the year of survey. 
The balance of the revision villages were attested in 1913-14, in the usnal 
course with those which: had beon surveyed forthe first time in 1912-13. The 
following table shows the progress of the work :— 


Progras of attestation. 




















Yeor. No, of Camps, No, of villages, No, of plots, No, of Khatians, | No. of dispntes, 

{ 
1912-13 RY 1 | 52 55,386 | 4,883 78 
1913-'4 Sal 19 2,074 1,687,611 209,776 22,257 
1914-15 re 27 2,202 2,627,138 409,068 29,770 
1915 16 | 16 2,507 1,384,446 217,643 16,258 








83. I was in charge of the one attestation camp in 1912-18. Mr. Duncan 
had charge of 10 camps and Mr. Boyce 


of 9 camps in 1913-14. Mr. Duncan 
bad charge of 12 camps. Mr. Dain of 14 and Mr. Peck of onein 1914-15. In 


Subordinate control. 
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thikadar to balai the system of rent was recorded as danabandi with a note 
in the special incidents column that during the period of the leasa the system 
had been temporarily changed to dafai. This was the method of entry used. 
in 1913-14 and 1914-15. In 1915-16 on the suggestion of the Commissioner 
the entry in these cases.was changed. Batat was entered as the system of rent 
and a note made in the special incidents column that at the end of the time 
the proprietor had the option of reverting to danahandi. The principle is 
the same and only the method of entry ‘has been changed. A similar course 
was followed where the thikadar had changed the rent from produce rent to cash 
rent without the consent of the proprietor. -In this case the change was usual- 
ly more clearly against the interest of the proprietor because the general 
practice was to take a large salami and fix alow rent. In these cases the 
eash rent was entered as ghakath for the period of the case. 


85. In trying rent disputes a good deal of discussion arose over the exact 
effect of a Civil Court decision in a rent 
suit as to the rent payable. This was 
brought into prominence by the prevalence of produce rents. In the case of 
eash rents the question usuelly for decision is “ what is the rent legally pay- 
able ” and in the case of a cash rent t is can be defined with certainty s» that 
the tenant-defendant knows what is claimel against him. In produce rent 
cases the position is different. 4U the tenant knows is that a certain number 
of maunds of grain or their equivalent value is claimed from him. An 
elaborate examination of the landlords’ papers is required to see how it has 
been arrived at. A mere attack on the calculation, e.g., of the shares is of no 
use because even if it succeeded it would only make a small deduction in the 
rent. What is wrong in most of these claims is that the estimated produce is 
grossly exaggerated. IT have nodoubt that many of these suits are brought 
to coerce recalcitrant tenants and thal insuch cases the estimated produce is 
always overstated. his is the only point usually worth attack when the case 
is contested. As the District Judge points out, however, recently the tendency 
has been to contest shares. I regard this, however, a temporary condition of 
things due to the desire to get a decision on the point which can be put in as 
evidence before Assistant Settlement Officers. When the question of produce 
is not contested the maléks’ papers are accepted and the questions of shares, 
etc., are not gone into. When rent questions are gone into at attestation, 
however, the position is different. Here.the actual amount of produce rent is 
not in question and it is the system of arriving at the amount from the gross 
produce that is important. Apart, therefore, from any legal aspect of the case 
it is clearly inexpedient that we should be bound by Civil Court judgements in 
which these now very important considerations, which were not important in 
the rent suits, were not gone into at all. . 


Quostion of res judicata in rent ruits. 


To turn to the legal aspect, the question is whether decisions in rent suits 
are res judicata in a suit for rent of a subsequent year. I take first the special 
case of abwab. Ifin a suit for rent the tenant has not raised the plea that 
part of the amount sued for is abwab and therefore not rovoverable, is he barred 
from raising this plea in a subsequent rent suit or proceeding to determine 
what the legally payable rent is? It hag bean held that he is not so precluded 
under the authority of the ruling given in Umesh Chandra Maitra versus Barola 
Dis Maitra, I. L. R., 28 Cal, 17. In that case it was held that where abw.6 
were definitely shown to be included in the landlords’ claim for rent, the. 
tenant was not stopped from proving this, because in a previous rent suit 
the question had not been raised. The reasons given were that abwab were. 
definitely prohibited by law and not recoverable. It was also said that ex- 
planation II to section 13 (now explanation IV of section 11) of the Civil 
Procedure Code did not bear out the contention that the raiyat was barred 
from raising the plea. 


I now consider the more general question as to how far rent suits are 
res judicata. In O’Kincaly and Rampini’s Civil Procedure Code this point is 
discussed under section 11 (p. 105, Edn.1908). It is shown that the cases are 
conflicting. Some courts have held that explanation IV does not: apply to rent 
suits as the subject-matters of the two cases being the rents of different years 
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are different. Other courts have held that it does apply. The law is there- 
fore unsettled, but the authors of the commentary add that the former view 
would appear to be the correct one. The Calcutta cases are generally in favour 
of this. It is true in Bakshi vs. Nazamuddin, 20 Cal., 605, it was laid’ 
down that where in a rent suit a Judge tries and gives a judgement on the 
question “what is the yearly rent”? and makes that the foundation of his 
judgement that becomes res judicata between the parties and one Judgo 
(Norris, J.) added that even if it were not res judicata it would be some 
evidence. In a later case, however (Kailash Mandal vs. Baroda Sundari 
Dasi, 24 Cal., 711), Maclean, Chief Justice, said, “a decree in a fornter suit by a 
landlord against a tenant for rent then due does not constitute res judicata in 
a subsequent suit for rent subsequently accrued by the same plaintiff against 
the same defendant.” Banarji, J., said that even if issues might and ought to 
have been raised in the previous case, it did not follow that they were heard 
aad finally decidel. This case was referred to and approved in Umesh 
Chandra Maitra’s case, 2: Cal., 17, above. 

The view taken in deciding rent disputes was as follows. The principle 
of res judicata is designed to give finality to litigation, Where there is 
no finality in litigation from the nature of the case as in recurring 
liabilities the principle must obviously lave its limitations. Rent is a 
recurring liability which is subject to changes both in its nature and 
amount. In what sense, therefore, can it be said that a decision as to what 
the rent is for any year is res judicata ? It cannot mean that it fixes the rent 
for ever, It can only, therefore, be absolutely ree judicata as regards the rent 
for the particular years in suit. As regards subsequent years its effect is 
indicated by section 51 of the Bengal Tonanvy Act, and all that can be said is: 
that it raiscs a presumption that rent in subsequent years continues unchanged, 
unless the contrary is proved. That is to say, in cases where a matter is 
ves judicuta, an unrebuttabie presumption is raised. <A decision in a rent suit 
raises a presumption which is rebuttable. Section 51 of the Bengal Tenancy. 
Act is a special provision regarding rents and, therefore, by the well-known 
rule of law overrides the more geuecral provision, The application of this 
principle is simple in cash-rent suits and its. effect is of course to throw the 
onus on the raivat of showing that the rent claimed is-not that decided in the 
previous suit. ‘hus supposing in the original suit the annual rent was claimed 
to be Rs. 6 and the raiyat having raised the point that Re. 1 was illegal abwad, 
this point. was decided against him. “In a subsequent suit for rent at Rs. 6 if the 
riaydt raised the same point on the same evidence it shoul be held res judicata 
or to put it in another way the presumption under section 51, Bengal Tenancy 
Act, had not heen rebutted. Bat suppose he had got hold of papers which 
proved that tor the years for which rent was claimed in the second suit Re. 1 
of the rent was whwab, would ho be debarred from proving this by the 
principle of res judicata? I think not. 

The question of cash-rent is. however, principally covered by the ruling 
as to abwab. It is when we get to produce-rents that the necessity of clear- 
ness on the point of res judicata is greater. 


Take a very common case in Gaya. The system of rentin a village is 
| bata Some tenauts get a little refractory. A coercive suit for arrears of 
tent is put in the landlord claiming danabandi because if he admits -batat 
‘ the onus ison him to show that he has not received the rent. To support this 
he files danabandi papers made for the purpose of the case or, what is a, 
common practice, made yearly, although datatis done, to provide for these 
contingencies. The court decides that danabandi is the system of rent in 
the village and bases the decree on this. Would this be res judicata ina suit 
against the same razyats for subsequent years ? I think not, if fresh evidence 
could be produced. The radyat in the subsequent suit might be able to produce 
the genuine buéat chilta and show that actually bata had been dove in the years 
to which the second suit referred. hey had not this evidence at the time of 
the first suit as it was not in existence ; how, therefore, could this point have 
been raised ? Under the principle I have suggested, it is quite clear that the 
-ratyats could produce this evidence to prove that the rent in the years of the 
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second suif was not what had been previously decided. Of course if the 
raiyats could not produce at the second suit any more evidence than they 
produce at the first suit the decision of daxabandi thus would have to be 
followed whether we argue from the principle of ves judicata or from the 
suggested principle. A similar argument applies to the question of shares in 
the grain when divided, and as to actual amount there can, of course, be no 
question of res judicata, where the amount depends on the total crop. 


It is true that systems of rent in the villages are becoming far more 
stereotyped now than formerly, and changes in the nature of rent are not so 
frequeut. But westill find a larger number of cases where there is no fixed 
system, the question being settled by mutual arrangement at the beginning 
of each year or some time before the harvest. Itis clear that to apply the 
principle of res judicata to such cases would be a farce and might suse gross 
injustice. 

The question was considered recently in ITI, P. L. J., 872, when it was held 
that a decree in a rent suit was not res judicata except for the rent of the years 
in suit unless the rent was payable at a rate stipulated by a contract. 


8&. The greatest: obstacle to the ascertainment of legal rents was the habit 
so ancient, constant and notorious that 
it might be almost held a custom, of the 
production of false papers by the landlords and I suggest that this is a matter 
to which the attention of the various landlords’ associations should be directed 
in order that this blot on eamindari management should be removed, In 
various parts of this report will be found examples showing the use made of 
forged papers and I need only give:two instances here, The first occurred 
in the village of Kurkihar No, 592, thana.Mufassal Gaya. In this village 
there was a dispute between the landlord Rai Hari Prashad Lal and his tenants 
about rent, both as to the amount of cash rent and as to the system of produce 
rent, the landlord claiming danabandi nausat and the tenants batai nisf. 
Some time ago J7 tenants sued in the civil court to obtain a declaration that 
the system of rent was Jatué but eventually it was finally held by the High 
Court on the basis of papers produced by the landlord that the system was dana- 
dandi. These papers were produced before the Attestation Officer. At the same 
time another set of papers was produced from the Munsif’s court where they 
had been filed in connexion with rent suits. 

A comparison of the papers disclosed the fact that they purported to be 
for the same years 13812-13821 and therefore both could not be originals and 
moreover in many eases they differed in detail. The landlord on being asked 
to explain this, admitted that they were both copies of the original which had 
been made as the original papers were being destroyed by white auts, The 
difference between the two copies was not satisfactorily explained. Neither 
of these sets of papers was complete as they did not include the dhudhas, the 
paper in which abwadbs are usually found if they exist. The’ Attestation 
Officer had called for these dhadhas and they were produced piece-meal as well 
as the papers from 1807-1310. These dhadhas were clearly forged and in 
one case, that of 1317 which the patwari swore had not been copied, the 
dhadha was written partly in blue black ink which was still blue. 


The Attestation Officer succeeded in getting hold of some genuine siaha 
anda few /laggits for years prior to 1816 and a mofarad of a private measure- 
ment of 1281. A comparison of these siahas showed that they agreed with 
the copied séahas in detail but showed a smaller halance indicating that in 
the “copies” the balance had been increased to agree with the bigger 
realization shown in the laggits. After a full examination of the papers it 
was ordered that batai nisf according to the raiyats’ claim was to be recorded 
except (1) for the 17 tenants in whose cases the order of Civil Court was res 
judicata’and (2) for certain tenants who in giving evidence on the. side of the 
landlord in the above case and in rent suits stated on oath that their holdings 
were danabandi. 


Forgery of papers. 


As to the cash rents the present rents agree with the eniriesin the Road 
Cess returns jbut the mofarad of 1281 Fasli showed very much lower rates. 
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Some later papers of 1297 Fasli showed the samerates as the mofarad so that 
the enhancement which took place prior to 1305F., the first year of the 
Road Cess return, must have taken place after 1297-F., corresponding to 
1890 and it is therefore governed by section 29 of the Bengal Tenancy Act. 
The present holdings could in nearly all cases be identified with those in the 
mofarad and on the basis of this the old rents were attested. In the case of 
holdings that could not be identified or in the case of new settlements rents 
were attosted at the present rates. 

The second case I shall mention is that of Barma Chak No. 692, iiana 
Sherghati. The maliks filed sets of siahas and laggifs trom 1812 to 1822, All 
the papers from 1317 onwards were genuino bat cf those fru 1312 to 1316 the 
laggita were certainty forged while the siahas aud mulhakis were genuine but 
contained. interpolated entries and pages. Tho appearance of the entries in the 
mulhakia and siahas first created suspicion and on testing the cases of 
several raiyats it was found that on removing suspected entries from both 
siahas and mulhakis tho balances agreed, There was one case in particular 
where a difference of 0-2-0 was found between the siaha total and the 
mulhaké total. On examination this was found to ho due to the fact that 
16-12 had been added to the mulkaki in two sums of 8-6 each. The same 
amount had been added to the siaha by altering an amount of 0-2-0 to 16-12 
by changing the two annas into the figure 6, adding a1 beforo it and twelve 
annas after it. Tho patwari forgot’ that he had lost 0-2-0 by this process, 
Further, one or two kachha receipts were obtained and the totals of these 
agreed with the mulhaki entries less the sums paid subsequently to the date 
of the receipt and the interpolated entries. The interpolations were moreover 
done carelessly so that the s¢ahas did not tun in chronological order. The object 
of the forgery was to conceal a large illegal enhancement that had taken ‘place 
in 1316, 

87. Apart from the ordinary disputes between fraiyats‘as to the possession 
of a particular plot there were a num¥er 
of disputes between landlords as’ to ‘the 

roprietary possession of lands in a villago of waich I select the following. In 

913-14 a dispute arose about the possession of tola Badam of village Umya, thana 
Aurangabad, No. 986, about which there had been litigation. The “nssession of 
this ¢ola, which was described in the plaint «'.a decrees ofthe civfl-suit ‘by: a 
number of vague boundaries, suzh a8 malas and hilleshad been thesubject of -dis- 
putes between members of the Deo family? ultimate, 1+ Was bought pendente lite 
by the present Muhammadan proprietors. After winning a title suit.uptotho 
High Court the Muhammadans were put in possession of the ¢ola shortly before 
attestation but there was immediately a dispute as to the limits of the tole 
and the land of which they had been put in physical possession. - During the . 
survey of the Deo Wards Estate in 1903-04 tho whole of mauza Umga was 
divided up into a number of tolas. Some of these corresponded and some did 
not correspond to old Collectorate mauzas. Unfortunately no attempt: was 
wade to bring the Collectorate register into line with the record-of-rights then 
prepared. The Muhammadan claimants had had themselves recorded as the 
{6 anna proprietors of this fola in the Collectorate registers. If the Collector- 
ite registers had agreed with the old record-of-rights there would have been ‘no 
question that the area for which the Muhammadans had themselves recorded 
was tho fola as described in the record-of-rights: unfortunately this is not so, 
and an attempt had to be made to identify the fo/a from the description of it 
given in the decree. If the map and records of tho village had been referred 
to by the various Civil Courtsas they should have been, the decree-holder 
would have been put in possession of a definite piece of land and further litiga- 
tion would probably have been saved, since the main reason the Deo estate is 
persisting in the case is that the area given to the decree-holder includes some 
valuable land which really belongs to other tolas. The Deo estate has appeal- 
ed to the Privy Council but no decision will be of any value until the identity 
of the property in dispute is made out. 

88, A satisfactory ending to a long standing series of disputes was effected 
in village Khakhari, thana No. 5, thana 
Pakribarwan. ‘There had been a lot of 
litigation between the landlord and the tenants (civil, criminal and revenue) 


Possession disputes, village Umga. 


Village Khakhari. 
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and the landlords were reported to have spent about Rs. 40,000 and the tenants 
about Rs. 10,000 on their cases. In 191%, both the landlords and the tenants 
filed petitions before the Subdivisional Officer of Nawada and the Munsif of Gaya 
before whom several cases were pending asking that they should be allowed to 
have all their disputes settled by panchayat, and stipulating among other things 
that all produce rent should be made cash rent at rates to be fixed by the panch- 
ayat with effect from 1821F..(1913-14).’ Two panches were selected by the 
tenants and two by the landlords. The #hanapuri of the village took place hefore 
the panches gave their award and all the produce rent lands were recorded vith 
the consent cf both the parties.as being held on cash rent. The panches gaye 
their award after khanapuri, but the tenants refused to accept itas the rent fixed 
was considered high. ‘The Munsif accepted the award inspite of the tenants’ 
cbjections in respect of the rent suits pending before him. _ Tha tenants-moved 
the High Court and the case was pending before that court when the attesta- 
-tion proceedings commenced, The tenants put in. disputes that the prodace 
rent lands should be recorded as such and .as the case was pending in the High ~ 
Court this was accepted by the Attestation Officer. The tenants were divided 
into two parties; one set apparently siding with the ma{ék filed section 103-A 
objections, Claiming that the déaolé lands should be recorded nukdi at. the rates 
fixed by the panchayat, and the other set did nothing. - The landlords on the 
other hand filed section 103+A objections claiming that all Jéaoli land3 shoud 
be recorded nakdi at the rates fixed by the panches. The section 1038-4 officer 
event two. days going through the papers and finally succeeded in getting the 
rties to compromise at rates somewliat lower than those fixed by the pa.i- 
at. 
89. A curious case of confusion of partics was found in 1914-15 in village 
anise Cok /Umita, thana No. 261, thana Jahanabad. 
ae eae ‘The village had been partitioned in 1832 
into four. tauzis which did not form compact blocks, but were scattered all over 
the jillage. Subsequently there was a private partition of each fawzi and in 
-ordu, ‘to get this made permanent, applieations were. filed in 1890 and sub- 
sequent years for a Collectorate partition. | Proceedings were taken and in 1901 
parchas were distributed to the landlords and. raiyats. When the procecdings 
came before the Collecter he refused. to confirm them on the ground that the 
safety of the Revenue.would be endangered. The . proceedings dropped and 
matters continued on the lines vf .the, private partition. In 1907 a dispute 
arose about the possession of a field.: The razyat in actual possession (A) was 
not the same as the holder of the daéwara parcha (B). There was a quarrel 
between one Co-sharer malik C, in whose tathta according to the private parti- 
tion the field lay and D, another malik. DT) induced A to stop paying rent to C 
whereupon C prevented A from ploughing the field, <A brought a case against 
C.who, in order to save himself, set up the defence that the raiyat really in 
possession was b. The Subdivisional Officer believad this defence on the basis 
of B’s buéwara parcha. ‘The value of the dutwara parchas which had hitherto 
been regarded as scraps of paper became apparent, and the resulting scramble 
on the part of both landlords and ratyats to get hold of their dufwara land. if 
they had kept their parehas and to keep possession of what they had already, 
‘yesulted in considerable confusion. The chanapurt officer treated the whole 
village as ¢jmal and recorded actual possession, ‘The actual state of affairs was 
not realized until attestation when it was described as follows by the Attestation 
Officer :— 
“From 1315-F, (1908) there has been no fixity of raiyats and maliks 
Raiyuts have heen changing their maliks at will and have paid rent in one 
year to one malik and in the next to another. Some of the maltks who have 
been able to win over rudyats to thuir side have been treating the village as 
ijmal as this was to their advantage since they would appropriate the whole 
‘rent without paying their co-sharers anything. ‘The other maliks who, though 
they haye betn paying Government revenue regularly, have now no bakashe 
land in the village and do not collect a pice of rent.” 
In the circumstances there was nothing to do but to record the facts and 
reat the village as qjma/. Even the old division of tauzis has been obliterated, 
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90, A favourable opportunity of enhancing rents is presented by parti- 
tions and landlords in Gaya have not 
Partitions. been slow to take advantage of it. This 
is especially the case with civil court 
partitions to which the raiyats are not parties so there is ample opportunity 
for overstating rents. Even in Collectorate partitions when rents are 
attested prior to the partition there are sometimes undetected enhancements. 
An instance of this is to be found in Chilaur, thana No. 6147, thana Sherghati. 
The attestation prior to partition had been done in 1321 EF. (1913) and rents 
had been attested on the statement of the parties. During settlement 
attestation however when the village papers were examined it was found 
that the papers of 1821 FP. showed a less rent than had been. attested at 
partition and subsequent to the partition there had beena further enhance- 
ment, Thus a ratyat whose rent according to the village papers was 
Rs. 31-7-4 had his rent attested during datwara at Rs, 35-8-6. The rent 
claimed during settlement attestation was Rs. 42-7-0. Both these enhance- 
mounts were illegal being more than 2 annas in the rupee and the second was 
within 15 years of the first. 

The chief difficulty however in dealing with villages which have been parti- 
tioned is the fact that subsequent to the partition there is a general re-shuffling 
of holdings so that each raiyat has all his land in one ftakhta, usyally that 
in which his house lies if the Basti has also been partitioned, It is of 
course a great advantage to the raiyat to.have to deal with one landlord or 
instead of several and he is made to pay for it by having his rent enha 
though it is equally to tho landlords’ advantage. What happens if the 
raiyat objects is illustrated by village Madhupur, thana No. 27, thana 
Pakribarwan. In this case a pleader was one of the landlords who got 
a separate fakhta and two of the raiyats Jiulal Mahto and Mahto Gope 
objected to giving up their Jand in the pleaders’ fakhtwain exchange for 
land in another ¢akhkta. The pleader Gopi Nath thereupon set up one 
Sukhan Mabto to bring false cases aguinst them for money lent. He himself 
looked after’the cases and arranged that netices were not served on the 
defendants who lost the cases. Their lands were sold up and _ bought 
nominally by Sukhan Mahtg who never got the sale certificates which were 
allthe time with the malik’s patwari. No attempt was made to get 
possession until khanapurt when -ityyastoo late for Jinlal and Mahto to 
object. Before the Attestation Officer, Sukban Mahto admitted tho falsity 
of the money claim and the raiyats were duly recorded in posscssion of 
their holdings. The case was reported to the Collector to see if action could 
be taken against the pleader, but hc was dead, and his heirs had dropped 
the claim against the tenants. Perhaps the worst case, illustrating the 
tendency of this re-shufiling process to obscure rights and render it impossible 
to ascertain the rents, oceurred in Patak Bigha, thana No. 850, thana 
Sherghati. Subsequent to survey and khanapurt there had been a Civil 
court partition which was disposed of before attestation. When the attes- 
tation officer came to deal with the villago he found that it had been 
entirely ploughed up and re-allotted so that the old ficld boundaries had 
disappeared and the village had to be re-surveyed. The tenants were afraid 
to say what their rents had been before partition and the partition records 
gave no help. No road cess return had been filed at the last revaluation. 
The ronts claimed by the landlords were very high and illegal enhancements 
had been found in other villagos in which they had shares. The landlords 
were asked to file the village papers for the years before the partition. 
This was done but it was found that the pieces of paper on which the 
jamabundis for different years had been written fitted together to form one 
sheet, leading to the conclusion that they had been written out at the same 
time and were fraudulent. The new rents had not been realized and as it 
was impossible to say what the legal rents were the holdings of the raiyats 
execpt those admittedly on produce rent were recorded as kabil lagan, ie., 
assessable to rent. ‘This re-shuflling of holdings takes place after Collectorate 
partitions also, with the result that the partition map and records so far 
as the raiyats are concerned become obsolete ina few years. In villages 
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Assuming that each: of Mr. McNeile’s chaukidars correspond to a village 
wo have succeeded in tracing just half of these lands. Mr. McNeile in his re- 
port does not. give the distribution of the lands he found. It is impossible to say 
therefore if the deficit is due specially to the western fhanas or spread gene- 
rally all over the district. In the large majority of cases these lands are no 
longer in possession of the present chaukidar though frequently in possession 
of a descecdant of a former chaukidar The area of such land is usually 2} 
Lighas and.it was not unusual to find that the former chaukidar had also been 
the village. goruit in virtue of which post he held another 2} bighas free of 
rent. The combined. holding of 5 bighas could be easily identified but it was 
impossible to say which half was chaukidart chakran laud, This had to be 
decided arbitrarily but no uufairness was caused as the land was invariably 
of uniformly poor quality.. 


94. Inthe first yoar’s area, jungle rights in the south of Nabinagar and 
Aurangabad thanas were recorded: in a 
ge:.eral record for the village called s 
fard rewuj jungle which was attested and 
finally published. It was on tho same 
lines as the record prepared in the south of Shahabad (Final Report of Shah- 
abad, paragraph 170). Un.theseeond year’s area, as the Borrd of Revenue’ 
had objrotad to a general village record in.the case of produce! rent customs, if? 
was decided to discontinue this record. of jungle rights and to record'the rights: 
as special incidents inthe kkatian of landlords’ uncultivated. land. In this 
column were entered the following details :— 


(1) Rights of tenants of the village or mahal to take fuel and wood for 
bouselivjd and agricultural purposes, 

(2) Rights of. tenants of the village or mahal to take other products, 
ag., limestone. 

(3) Rights of the temants ef the village or mahal to graze ca‘tle. 

(4) Any other rizats possessed by tho tenants of the village or mahal, 


it was often found that tenants of a village had rights in the jungle of 
other villages contained in the mahed and it was necessary to specify this. 

It is clear that people outside the village or mahal could not claim such 
rights as customary and in fact’fees were, usually charged forthe taking of 
jingle produce by outsiders. These fees have been noted in the village note. 


Jungle rights. 


In the large majority of cases the raiyats had the free right of grazing and 
of taking wood required for agricultural and buildiag purposes though not for 
sale. Certain specified classes of trees were sometimes excepted. I do not 
remembor any important case in which these cnstoiws were disputed. Very often 
thiy were the indneement held out by the landlord to attract settlers. 


95. The question of proprietary intcrests has been dealt with in Chapter 

I1Y. The number of estates shown by 
the khewats is entirely misleading since 
a large estate has a separate khewwat 
for every village or share of a village 
owned by it. No statistics have therefore been compiled from. the settlement 
records in this connexion, A case in which proprietors had altogether disap- 
peared came to notice. In villages P esh No. 1,thana Nawada, and Rarhui No. 213, 
thana Atri, the proprietors recorded in the Collectorate registers were respectively 
Mr. Albert and Mr. Albert Kalborer (probably the same person) of whom no 
trace could be found. The two villages bear one ¢tawzi number 3602 the revenue: 
of which had been regularly paid by the mukarraridare in possession. ach 
villaze had its own mukarraridare but some of each set were the same, No 
mukarrart patta was forthcoming and the mukarrari rents as stated by the 
mukarrarid irs were attestel. It was found later that they had been stated 
correctly in Pos but understated in Rarhui. Eventually the full details 
were discovered partly ivan old partition case and partly in a Civil Court decree 


Proprietary intecosts, 
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regarding rents. From the first the names of the landlords appear-to be—- 


(1) Mr Aloxander. 
(2) Mr. Albert Kalberer. 


(3) Mr. Teapis (Theophilus ?) Katherer. 
(+) Meri Jhon Debber (Mary Janvicr ?). 
(6) Mr. Lys Kalberer. 


The Civil Court decree shows what the true mukarrari rents were, namels 
Rs. 777-8-0 with cess Rs. 136-12-0 as against Rs. 468-12-8 including cess as 
stated by the mukarraridars. The case has beon reported to the Collector. 

96. The tenures found were of the usual kind and call for no special 
remarks. The amount of sub-infeudation 
was not great though in ore village 
in thana Rajauli mukarraré tenures of the sixth degree were found. 

An *ateresting point was raised by Musammat Dulhin Bhagwat Kuer of 
the Lakhmipur Mabal. Her interest had been recorded as mukarrari istimrart 
and she wanted something added to show that it was a permancnt hereditary 
tenure. In support of this request various rulings were quoted to the effect 
that the word Atanas did not mean permanently heritable. The view taken 
by the Privy Council was that the word istimrari did mean permanent if the 
surrounding circumstances indicated it. Nowin the South Bihar Settlement 
as far as my experience goes the word istimrari has always been used as a 
translation of the word “ permanent ” in section 3(8) of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act. Ifa mukarrari lease is not permanent and hereditary it is described in 
the record as mukarrari lekin istimrart nahin. .A particular instance of this 
which is often met with is the mukarrarihinuhyats Jease or a lease on fixed 
rent during the life of the lessee. There is no doubt therefore that in the 
record-ct-rights the word istimrart means permanent and to add to it in the 
way desired in a particular case would cast an ‘unnecessary doubt on the 
permanency of the other tenures described in the sarne way. 


97. During the operations the District Judge expressed a doubt as to 
whether the action of the Settleinent 
Department in specifying shares in 
joint property and recording women’s 
names as coparceners in tho khewats.and khatians was justified under 
the law and considered that it might lead to an undesirable amount of litiga- 
tion. The two questions are connected but the specification of shares will be 
first considered. The argument was that there could be no share in a Hindu 
joint family property and if sharcs were specified it raisod an implication that 
there had been a partition. ‘To get over this the words imal khandan were 
added in the third year’s area after the specification of shares to show that that 
specification would not imply partition, and although these words were not 
used earlier it does not mean that any partition is implied when they’ are 
omitted. As the Mitakshara law-is in force in Gaya the difficulty that 
shares are constantly varying as new mombers are born or die does not arise 
because partition goes per stirpes and not per capita. 

This objection is based on the assumption that Hindu law is an immut- 
able code, ‘his is a common fallacy among 'awyers and is well illustrated by 
Mayne in paragraph 260 of his Hindu Law (6th edition) in discussing the Daya 
Bhaga doctrine of a son’s right in property. He shows how Jimuta Vahana 
and Vijnaneswara arrived at opposite conclusions on the same texts, the fact 
being that each was trying to reconcile the texts with the facts us they 
existed. Qwing to the change of usage in Bengal we get the different con- 
clusion and Mayne remarks, “if no law books of a later tone than the 
Mitakshara had been in existence when our Courts were established there can 
be little doubt that the conscientious logic of English Judges would have 
refused to recognize that the revolution had ever taken place.” 

It scems inevitable that, as time goes on and the idea of partition 
becomes more and wore common, the conception of a joint family with 
none of the members having any specific share in the property must lose a lot 
of its reality. 


Tenure-holders’ intercets. 


Specification of shares and record of women’s 
nameée a8 coparcenera, 
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Th my opinion it has lost a lot already in Gaya. Whatever may be the 
theory of a Mitakshara joint family there 1s no doubt that each member of the 
Gaya joint family, at least each stem, has a well detined knowledge of what his 
or its share in the property is. They are always ready and in some éases 
anxious to have the shares specified and the reason given is that in case of a 
pri: ate partition there will be no room to dispute about the shares. The shares 
specified in the récord are the shares of the stems which do not vary unless 
one stem dies out. If one is goin: to push the joint family theory to its 
logical conclusion the name of every coparcener should be entered in colunin 
2 instea | of the highest living members of each stem. The omission to do this 
has not, as far as I am aware, led to any difficulty and Ido not see that the 
specification of sharcs will either. 

_ A particular case o ‘curs when a woman is left as the sole representative 
of one stem. ‘This happens, for example, when one of the heads of the stems 
dies leaving a sorless widow. Is she to be recorded as a coparcener having her 
late husband’s share? In larger properties such as proprictary rights recorded 
in khewaés it was usually denicd by the co-sharers that the widow had any 
right but one of maintenance, and if she actually enjoyed asa matter of fact 
her late husband’s share it was merely because that was a suitable way in 
which to fix her maintenance. This is according to strict Mitakshara law 
and the widow’s name was omitted though in justice perhaps her right to main- 
tenance should have been recorded in the remarks column. 


An exception to this was found in village Karma, No. 555, thana Bara- 
chati. ‘The tree was as follows : — 


Chitawan Singh. 














Bihar! Bingh (dead). Jiodhar Slogh=Chokhan Kaar. Other separated sons, 





7 
[ 
Kuldip Singh, Jodh! Singh, Barandeo Singh. Baldeo Singh Daughter, Prasag Singh (dead), 


The entry in the khewai at khunapuri when Jiodhar Singh was alive 
was Jiodhar Singh one share, Kuldip Singh, Jodha Singh, Barandeo Singh and 
Baldeo Singh one share equally divided, ijmal khandan. 

Jiodhar Singh died bofore attestation and his widow Chokhan applied to the 
Collector for rezistration of her nam¢,and this was done as the others did not 
oppose. In sucha case we are bound to recognize the fact and enter the 
woman’s name for if we did. not we should be omitting the name of a person 
admitted to have a defined right in the property. The co-sharers also admitted 
that after Chokhan’s death her widowed daughter-in-law would succeed to her 
share. 

In raiyali holdings the succession of the widow to her husband is more 
widely recognized and it was often admitted that a widow had a greater right 
than mere maintenance. It is doubtful if the effect in general on her position 
would be different because according to the usual practice on her death the 
share would return to her husband’s co-sharers by survivorship, But whether 
it is merely maintenance or not there was among the lower castes a general 
opinion that a sonless widow’s name should not be omitted, because if it was, 
the husband’s brothers would be tempted to force her into a second marriage 
in order to get hold of her share. 

‘Probably therefore the best plan is that which has always been adopted 
namely to enter the widow’s name as long as the co‘sharers agree. As she is 
described as the widow of so and so and the words ijmal khandan are at the end 
indicating that the family is joint, the facts are clear, and if a legal point is 
raised subsequently it is only necessary to apply the law to them. 

98. When the operations began it was decided that some attempt should 

be made to get a certain amount of infor- 

Coss schedulos. mation as to the outturn of produce rent 

lands in each village and other assets in 

order to givesomie check on road cess returns when the cess revaluation, which 
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was shortly due, took place. The information collected will be found in three 
forms for each village (vide Appendix XX). In schedule III are given the 
names. ot all the kittas or badhs, portions of more or less similar soil aud coydi- 
tions into which the village is divided. Opposite each kit/a is given the cash or 
chakath rent, if any, which is most prevalent, and the average outturn of crops of 
each harvest, The cash rates were put in partly as a check on the estimate of 
outturn and partly to be of assistance in commutation cases in finding cash rents 
paid for similar land with similar advantages, At first an attempt was made by 
the attestation officer by whom these schedules were drawn up to arrive after 
enquiry at an approximate statement of the average outturn. ‘This was found 
to take a good deal of time and the dependability on the results was not in any 
way comparable with the trouble. As this information was merely required to 
check the landlords’ subsequent statements it was decided that it would be suffi- 
cient merely to take the landlords’ statements as to the outturn. Courts will 
have to remember therefore in using these schedules that the statements can for 
this reason only be used against the landlords and not in their favour. Curious- 
ly enough, although it was explained to the landlords that these papers were 
being compiled for cess purposes, there was no tendency to undercstimate. In 
fact all the Assistant Settlement Officers reported a tendency to overestimate 
because it was thought that this would be of use ‘in commutation cases which 
were a more immediate danger than cess revaluation. I made it a practice 
when inspecting attestation camps to compare the outturn shown in these 
schedules with the crop cutting experiments made and my experience was that 
in at least half the cases they agreed well having regard to the character of the 
year and the fact that the amounts in the schedule were supposed to be average 
ones, I quote one of my in+pection.notes referring to this comparison in 
villages in thana Mufassal Gaya. 





Outtarn in maunds per acre, 


Village and Thana No, Kita, Normal | Actual in 1015-16 
according to according to 

sehedule, average of four 
experiments, 





Tnglis, No. 121 .. | Sukal Ahri Tia ae ‘is 19 24 
Goraia than wis ee abe 23 20 
Sot — saa ode 23 30 
Paraiyi, No, 1¥2 a, . | Sihora Abrt Jog wai i 20 20 
Uprahuli, No. 130 we | Ahrabadh mae aah iad 17 15 
Pari see is ae 19 18 
Chahar is wis es 24 8% 


In fact if any landlord considered the matter he must have seen that there 
was no need to overestimate. He had merely to state the currect outturn and 
his theoretical share of tnis, worked out on the basis of the record-of-rights, 
would come to far more than he ever realized in practice (vide paragraph 182). 
If this fact is, as it ought to he, taken into consideration against the landlord 

when dealing with commutation cases or rent suits it must inequity be consi- 
dered in his favour when cess revaluation tukes place and my own opinion is 
that 4th of the value of the outturn shown in these schedules is the maximum 
that should be considered as rent in using them to check the landlord’s returns. 


The first schedule shows the motar/a and the annual value of the land- 
lord’s rights in trees in the village. This has been taken from the khatians 
and shows all fruit trees in which the landlord hasa half or full right in the 
fruit.. The value of the timberis neglected. Enquiries were made by all 
attestation officers as to the annual.value of the various kindsof such trees 
and on the basis of these a value was fixed for each kind of tree for each thana. 
Thus if a landlord had full rights ia twenty-four mango trees and half rights 
in thirty-three and the annual value of a mango tree in that thana had been 
put ateight annas, the total annual value of those trees would be Rs, 20-4-0. 
W here the rights in all the trees of a class or certain trees had been let to a lessee 
as is often done in the case of toddy trees the fee charged was entered as the 
annual value. The second schedule shows the annual value of various miscel- 
laneous assets such as fisheries, bazars, jungle, etc., and includes the total of 


* Noted as bad crop. 
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the mofarfa and tree values as calculated from the details in the first schedule. 


99. Kamias are labourers who have entered into an agreement to. serve 
one master only, They are found all 
over the district but priccipally in the 
southern parts where there is a large number of low caste peoples who find 
that. such a position suits them. Landiords and bigh caste raiyats who do 
not care to do the actual work of cultivation themseives are often in difficulties 
for labour at the times when cultivators require their own labour for their 
own cultivation, The kamia system solves this difficulty to a certain extent 
by provicing a permanent supply of labour. 


Kamias. 


The business starts when a labourer hitherto free wants a loan for any 
purpose such as a marriage. He has no land and the only thing he can 
pledge is his labour. We accordingly sells to any one who likes to buy it, the 
right to his labour in the future, and sometimes not only pledges his own 
labour but that of his wife and his descendants until such time aa the loan is 
repaid. 


The contract is drawn up sometimes on stamped paper to give it a legal 
look, and one instance was found in Fatehpur Nv. 427, thana Sherghati 
where such a bond had been registered. I give two specimens of these 
kamiauti. or kamiagirt bonds in Appendix XXI{I. The tirst was executed in 
1262F. (1855) and the second bond was executed as late as 1914. Many 
similar contracts are being constantly made though absolutely illegal. 


The bonds, as said above, usually bind the executor and his descendants to 
serve. Under the first bond in Appendix XXIII the exee ator and his sen served 
and died. His grandson also served fur sometime but raa away a few years 
ago, Theoretically a kamia can frea himself by repayment of the money 
advanced: he can never do so by mere service, no matter for how long. His 
wages are small, however, and being of a festive disposition any savings go 
in drinking and feasting. To make more certain that the money will never 
be repaid some bonds have a condition unless t is paid ona certain day, 
usually sometime in Jyeth, when funds are low, it is optional for the master 
to refuse acceptance. ‘The bend) specifies penalties for running away or refus- 
ing to work, usually the addition of a certain amount to the amount of the 
bond. ‘he advance is usually without interest though in some cases interest 
is provided for if the kamia runs away. Tue wages paid to the kumia are 
nearly always below those paid to ordinary labourers. Thus in Rajauli thana 
the ordinary labourer gets 3 seers (kachha) and 1 seer jalpan whereas the 
kamia gets 24 seers as wages and 1 seer jalpan. Curiously enough, at harvest 
time the kamias’ wages exceed those of the ordinary labourer and they get 
1 sheaf out of every 1U or 15 sheaves of grain whereas the ordinary labourers 
only get 1 in every 21 or so. No explanation has been given of this but it is 
possible that in fixing the incidents of produce rent landlords have been inclined 
to give larger remissions on account of labour in cases when the raiyat does his 
harvesting himself or through the agency of his kamias than when he employs 
outside labour, so that there should be an inducement to leave this outside 
labour for the use of the landlord at a time when it is badly needed. 


The kamiz, however, has several advantages denied to the ordinary labourer, 
He is assured of consiant employment and gets fed in times of scarcity. He 
and his wife get clothes and he always has a free honse with a few kathas of 
land attached for which he pays no rent. In addition, whenever he requires 
money for ceremonies, such as his son’s marriage, his master can always be 
depended upon, ‘The advance is added to the amount of the bond, but that 
troubles the kamia little. The kamia is too valuable to be ill-treated and 
generally speaking he is well treated. Ifhe is not, he runs away sometimes 
to Calcutta or the coalfields but generally only to another village, his idea being 
not total emancipation but merely a change of masters. Various customs 
attach to this action of running away. In some villages the first raiyat who, 
seeing that he is a runaway, gives hima meal has the right to him. In other 
cases he takes an advance from anyone who will give it and executes a bond. 
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If the former master finds out where ho is, he can come and reclaim him on 
payment of any advance which the new master may have made. 


Kamias are occasionally sold, the process being that the new master pays 
off the advance given by the old one but this rarely occurs since the sale of 
kamiza is regarded as derogatory and is always postponed as long as possible, 
Bometimes the transfer depends on the kamia, the latter having the option of 
refusing if he does not like the new master. 


The record of the gharbari land and houses in occupation of kamias was 
the cause of several disputes during attestaiion. When a raiyat ects & new 
kamia and has to provide him with a house and some land, he either does se 
out of his own land or asks the landlord for a house and some land for the pur- 

ose. In the former case the kamia is clearly a service Jagirdar of the raiyat. 
Tn the latter case he is also if the Jandlord settles the land in question with the 
raiyat, hut if, as is sometimes done, the landlord gives over the land direct to 
the kKamia reserving a right of calling on the services of the latter, then the 
land is clearly not the razya?’s and the kamia was treated in the record ag 
a non-agricultural tenant of the village and not given a separate khatian. The 
lund in such cases appears in the khatian of landlord’s uncultivated land. 
Once’ the facts were ascertained it was easy to make the record. The difficulty 
lay in ascertaining the facts and the importance of the kamia to the econo:ies 
of the district can be gauged from the amount of dispute that went on about 
his land. 

However contented the kamia may be and however necessary the system 
is to the agriculture of the district it is impossible to shut one’s eyes to the fact 
that his-position is very much that of.asiave and that similar arguments were 
used in justifying Negro slavery. It is useless to attack tie evil from above 
except by penal legislation until the kaméas are taught that freedom is worth 
having. 

100. It is disappointing that not much use was made of section 1090, Bengal 
Tenancy Act. It was only used in 573 
cash rent tenancies and 363 produce rent 

tenancies. Attempts were made to use itin many other cases but failed because 
one or other of the parties did not agree. In the cash rent tenancies the claim of 
the landlords amounted to Rs. 9,562 and the rents eventually settled amounted to 
Rs. 9,258. The most successful case-was that. of Keal, thana No. 184, thana Arwal. 
In this village the landlord who had purchased it some years ago had been unable 
to collect any rent. The raiyats had divided their crops and the half share was 
put into afund administered by the head raiyat for fighting cases. From the 
beginning of the operations there was a gencral rent dispute, the landlord 
claiming that the 1ent was produce rent cn the danabandi system and the 
raiyats claiming that the rent was cash-rent. There was in the circumstances 
no evidence of actual. payment and all the documents that were prcduced as 
_ evidence had been without exception disbelieved atsome time or other in the 
course of litigation. Attemptshad been made by the Subdivisional Officer, 
Jahanabad, to arrive at a- compromise wifhout success. Finally after some 
trouble the parties agreed to have cash ronts fixed by the settlement department, 
but while’ they agreed as to the proportion between the rates for different 
parts of the village they could not agree as to the ab-olute amounts, An 
extensive scrics of cropecutting experiments was made all over the Village 
in the cold weather of 1914-15 and on the basis of this rates wero proposed 
to the parties. ‘Three hundred and fifty-seven +aiyats out of three hundred and 
seventy-two accepted the rates propcsed and these were accordingly settied 
under’section 109C as fair. I have no doubt that the remaining raiyate 
will in course of time come into line also. In addition tothe above cases the 
section was usedin four villages in thaua Atri in which Government had a halt 
share. Tho half share washeld jointly by Government with the other pro- 
prictor and had beon leased to him. When the rents were settled under section 
104 in the Government half, the other proprietor wanted similar enhancements 
in his rents. The enhancements were in some cases more than 2 annas in the 
rupee so that a compromise on this basis would be illegal. It was cle:r that 


Section 1L09C, Bengal Tenancy Act. 
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if the cd-proprietor had to mike an application under, section 105 he would 
yet the same enhansemoenis a3 thos3 given by the section 104 officer and to 
avoid the necessity of this an agreem3nt was made to this effect and it was 
accepted under section 109C. 


101. Draft publication was carried out as usual in the attestation camps, 
- In the second year (1914-15) most of the 

records had to be draft published twice 
owing to the decision of the Board not to sanction the publisation of the fard 
rewaj bhaoli (vide paragraph 175). The system of publication in camp and 
not in the villages which was introduced in Shahabad worked well. 


Draft publication, 


102. Objectors under section 103A in most cases wrote their own petitions 
on the forms supplied but for these who 
did not, a fee of four annas paid by court- 
fee stamp was charged. «The writing of these petitions was usually done bv 
one of the camp clerks who was remunerated according toa sliding scale. If 
the number of petitions was large a separate petition-writer was scnt out. In 
some cases objections under this head were general and affected the whole 
Village, e.g., general entries in the record of the produce rent system. Strictly 
speaking a separate pstition should be filed against each person affected but 
where the matter could be dispose! of in ove order, though it might involve 
corrections in various parts of the record, a consolidated fee of Rs. 5 was charged. 


103. The following table shows the distribution of the objections and the 


Number of objections. 


Objections unser section 103A, 


nuinber per square mile :— 


— a a el 














Thana manors objec- Nambor per square 

Arwal ei is suf ee ve a 4,932 35 
Daudnagar see xs sti pil se tte 6,979 24, 
Aurangibad a a to ‘ai 7,300 0 
Nabinavar oe ee te a a ees 3,104 In 
Jahanabad fey wei ie any ey ‘ve 10,802 2B 
Jikari ane ‘as ae oe © | wah 5,803 g) 
Atri ie uve ave me ie ioe 8,759 ig 
Nawada wee er die “0 i ws 10,782 23 
Pakribarwan ved ibe wate a is sae 8,302 15 
Mufassal and Town Gara... nae dns Nes hae 8,121 18 
Rajauli wee Pe ae is ie -_ 2,325 8 
Sherghati sae ee is ann ae wes 5,002 10 
Barachati vie Ms wee i oie oe 1,085 4, 

Total ene ‘es 74,878 7 


A Tees, 


Of these cases 11,273 or 15 per cent were allowed. 


As will he seen from the details given in Appendix IX, possession disputes 
and disputes «s to money rent occupy the chief place, these two classes 
accounting for 60 per cent. of the cases, Disputes asto the system of produce 
rent and as to shares in produce rent were comparatively few at this stage but 
it has to be remembered that a number of these were general disputes covering 

hole villages and affected more tenancies than appears from their number. 
The status disputes were largely concerned with claims to jagir. The adequacy 
and orrecituess of these decisions were checked to a certain extent by 
inspection of camps. It is not however always possible to do an adequate 
amount of inspection, Unless the programmes of attestation camps are 
reduced the work under section 103. will last into the rains as it did every 
year in Gaya and touring is not convenient. A certain check on these 
decisions is also ensured by the special selection of the officers for this work. 
This lengthens the work and some limitation on the selection is enforced by the 
element of time, ‘Uhus in the second year’s area in order to finish the work 
by August one or tio officers had to be put on who would not in ordinary 
years have beea utilized. In many cases, however, parties dissatisfied with 
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the decisions applied to the Settlement’ Officer for revision. The result of these 
applications is shown as follows :— 











NR TE 7 
Nambet of | Percentage Results Retutned 
Year, applicarions of total for fresh 
for revision. Cusew, enquiry, 
Allowed. Refected. 
1913-14 ves bes on te 196 ir 36 179 2 
1914-15 as ‘ee vee tee 260 08 6 201 5a 
1416-16 vee 4a eee ore 128 u7 4 10] 23 





I do not think therefore that there can be much ground for complaint 
against the decisions. 


404, Tho office work calls for little remark since no change of importance 
was made. The audden increase of 
programme coupled with the transfer of 
some of the staff to North Bihar, however, tried our resour’es greatly. In the 
recess work nf the second year’s area 26} lakhs of plots had to be dealt with as 
well as 400 irrigation records. ‘the usual arrangument for copying is that one 
muharrir makes first the Collectorate copy or recori-of-rightsand from that the 
landlord’s copy and from that the raiyat’s copy. Owing to the dearth of good copy- 
ists we werc unahlc to restrict our selection to men who have been classed as good 
in the examination, and in order to ensure that at least’ the Collectorate copius 
‘ were well written we bad to keep all the good copyists for making the first copies 
which were then handed over.:to: others for making other two copies. The 
rates had to be raised in order to cover the extra work involved in copying the 
incidents of produce rent in the khatians. With the decreased work in 
1915-16 an attempt was made to return to the old systein but it had again to be 
given up. 

The usual percentage of recomparison or bala is 10 per cent. In view ef the 
inferiority of the check in the second year this was increased to 16 per cent. and 
again to 18 per cent. in the third year. The plan was adopted of giving part of 
a village for re-comparison and if the work was found not good the whole of it 
was done. By this means it was possille to check a far larger proportion of 
the work than is shown by the percentage of plots. 


Check and fair copying. 


105. The system of having final publication done in central camps within 
easy reach of the villages worked well 
and there was little difficulty in procuring 
the attendance of parties. The normal number of mistakes discovered at final 
publicatian is one per village. This figure rose in the first year’s area to 2 
and in the second year’s area to 5, partly due to bad check and partly to 
increased i::terest. It was reducad to 2 per village in the last year. I do not 
regard tho final publication as a useless technicality. It is a useful opportunity, 
convenient to the parties, of correcting small errors and gives them a definite 
idea of the date from which tho period of limitation for filing cases under 
section 105 and 106 begins to run. 


Final publication, 


The following shows the progress of final pub lication :— 
a A A TT Pc SD SF ST 


Year. | Numbl-er of villages.) Namber of plot 


| 


1913-14 7 ” a bee des of 1,439 | 918,994 
1914-15 5 : ey 685 783,137 
1OLS-16 | 9,292 | 26.17.6805 
1916-17 418 1,474,476 

1 sv 


19 7-18 i 
Total | wo | 6,8. 5 | 5,764,580 
ati 
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CHAPTER VI. 
CASE WORK UNDER SECTIONS 108 AND 106. 


106, The result of the disposal of applications under section 105 is given 

in Appendix X. The work was, after 

Cases under ection 105, allowing for.cases withdrawn, fairly uni- 

form over the district. he number is 

at first sight low compared to other districts but it has to be remembered 

that the area held on cash rent is alsu low, The following shows the com- 

parison of the number of holdings for which applications were made with the 

cash rented areas of the surrounding districts ;— 

Dee Ne ee a 


Divtriet. Number of holdings for which Area on eash rent in seres, 
applications Were made, 





=n 7 : 





South Monzhyr. a. a ne 15,001 & 5,088 
Patna ... ves ies tae 4,254 602,216 
shahabad ive ine ua 63,927 £80,625 
Guga se tos ava 14861 505,589 


creeper ne ee SP Se Sc Pr SNES 
The incidence of cases is not therefore remarkably low as it was in Patna, 
In Shahabad the large number was mainly dus, [ believe, to the number of 
applications filed by the Dumraon estate. The big estates in Gaya did not 
make much use of this section except the nine annas likari estate, the Deo 
estate and the Maksudpur estate. The nine annas Tikari estate in the second 
and third year adopted the policy of applying in the case of a few priucipal 
tenants and using the result as a lever for compromising out of court with 
the rest. It had to be pointed: out that any enhancements so made by con- 
tract were subject to section 29 and that this was not cured by the fact that 
in the caso of some tenants an enhancement of more than two annas in the 
rupee had been given by the court for the rise in prices. When the estate 
realized this it was ted late to remedy tae mistake as the period of two months 
limitatian had passed. In the Deo estate applications were filed but many were 
rejected or withdrawn because, fifteen years currency o5uld not be proved. 
This was partly due to the fact that some tenants had had their rents settled 
under section 105 at the previous settlement in 1903 and in the other cases there 
had been an increase of rent immediately. prior to attestation in 1902. It was 
not till after the rejection of these cases and the withdrawal of others in conse- 
quence that the Special Judge in Shahabad ruled in a similar case that sec- 
tion 37, Benyal Tenancy Act, which referred to suits did not apply to applica- 
tions under section 105 and that in consequence applications within {fifteen 
years of a previous enhancement could be entertained. Ifthe previous en- 
hancement had been made by a revénue court then seetion 118 applied but 
by delaying the case till the last year of the fifteen, the provisions of section 
110 would enable the new rent to be settled. It is to be observed that neither 
of the provisos of section 110 applicd to these cases. In the cases where the 
previous enhancement had been made by contract the Special Judge held that 
it might be equitable to give a somewhat reduced enhancemext if the currency 
of the existing rent approached but had not reached 15 years. The principles 
were applied in the cases of the Maksudpur estate and accounts for the dela 
in taking up these cases so that they should not be decided till 1825F. which 
began oa 1st October, 1917, thus ensuring that the settled rents ran from 1326-F. 
fifteen years after the previously settled rents had begun. 
197. Apart from these estates the cases were very few and as far as 
T can find there have been no enhance- 
Reasons for paucity of cases. ment suits in the civil courts. The reas 
son is that landlords in Gaya have no 
difficulty in enhancing rents by contract whether legal or illegal and, if the 
vaiyaé objects, a simple way of enhancing through the civil courts is by a 
rent svit, To support his claim the landlord can produce any amount of 
village papers and the raiyaé has no rent receipts to rebut the presumption. 
It is to be hoped however that the record-of-rights will put a stop to this in 
future at any rate in the case of razyats who refuse to pay the enhancement. 
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108. In assessing increased rents for excess area the landlord was as usual 
called on to prove that his jamabandis 
Excess area. were based on measurement. Most: of 
them were not, except in the estates 
which had been previously surveyed. ‘The usual allowance of 10 per. 
cent. was made partly to allow for the fact that the area of field boun- 
daries is not included in jamabandi measurement and partly to allcw 
for inaccuracies in the rough measurement made. Where the estites had 
been previously surveyed it was found that many claims were made. 
because there was a difference in area betwecn the previous and the 
present record. In all such cases a comparison of the maps were made and 
it was often found that such increases were not real but only apparent owing 
to a mistake in the area extraction at the original settlement. Where 
there was a real difference an allowance of 5 per cent. was made to cover 
possible inaccuracies. 


109. The enhancement per rupee permissible under section 30(d) on th® 
ground of rise in prices was as follows 











Results of the cases, in the four subdivisions of the district :— 

— | noe | Bhit lands, 
Te a le a p, 
Avrangabad a ous sie bee we ee uv 2 v ¥ : 
Jahanabad aay ana ae or wee ne uoB 7 0 2 90 
Nawada ies sit sa asi Tip see 06 7 05 6 
Badr vee ee dee = vA ae; 0 3 4 03 4 











The extraordinary rise in prices in Nawada is probably due to the opening 
of the South Bihar Railway and the eonsequeni raising of previously low 
rices to the district level, As a matter of fact in no application .did the 
andlords in this subdivision ask for more than 4 annag in the rupee and most 
of the cases were compromised at an enhancement of 3 annas in the rupee, 
The actual enhancement on the grpund of rise in prices over all the holdings 
concerned including the cases where the existing rent was settled works ont 
to about 1 anna 3 pies per rupee. In addition rent was settled for excess 
area and for holdings previously unassessed. The average rate settled for the 
latter was Rs. 4-12-0 per acre which is below the district average but 
aproximates to that of thanas Aurangabad and Mufassal Gaya. in which the 
bulk of these cases occurred. 


Some claims for reduction of rent on the ground of decrease in area were 
made by ratyats and such reductions: were also allowed.in some cases where 
a decrease in area had actually taken place though the landlord had claimed 
an increased rent for excess area or an enhancement on the ground of a riga 
in prices, ‘Lhe question whether an officer acting under séction 105 has power 
to go ontsice the landlord’s application hus often been discussed and I believe 
has been held in Chota Negpur under the correspording provisions of the 
Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act not to be permissible. It seems to be clear 
however frum the wording of the first clause of section 105 that the Revenue 
Officer must scttle a fair and equitable rent. If the landlord has applied for 
the settlement of a fair rent asking for an enhancement. on the ground of a 
rise in prices but appears that half the tenant’s holding has disappeared I cannot 
see how a fair rent can be settled without taking this latter point into consi. 
deration. ‘This was done and as far as 1 am aware has not been upset hy the 
Special Judge. Only one case was insrituted by rasyats- for a rednetjion on 
the ground that the rent was too high. This was in village Malhari, No, 227 
thana Sherghati. The rents bad been admitted by the raiyats at attestation 
though it was suspected that they had been illegally enhaned seeing that the 
amounted to about Rs. 18 per bigha. Mr. Dain who attested the village himself 
noted. “The rents were exorbitant, some of the rates being almost unknown 
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in the district and quite unknown in the south of it. The whole of the malik’s 
papers were forged and the raiyats were too oppressed to say anything except 
what they were told by the maliks” Subsequontly it appeared thatthere had 
been a civil court partition some years previously at which the rates were 
enhanced but the ratyats though they brought a case under section 103-A were 
unable to show what the previous rates were. The raiyats then filed an appli- 
cation under section 105 but when it was taken up they withdrew it. The 
legal rents were probably at the rates which were prevalent all over Shergbati 
pargana up to recent years, viz., Rs 3, 5,7, and 8 per bigha, the last. being for 
dik or posta lands. 

An interesting claim was raised by the 9 annas Tikari estate in connex- 
ion with the settlement of rents of unassessed lands. It was asked that pro- 
duce rent should be settled. Ifthese had been cases of small encroachments 
added to lands already paying produce rent not separated by any division from 
the original holding there would be something to say for the claim, but in such 
circuinstances the extra arca would not have been separated from the old plot 
but attested with it under the same system of rent, ‘I'he cases in question 
were new plots which had escaped assessment by the connivance of the village 
officials. ‘There is of course no bar to settling a produce rent under section 105 
but if the vaivaf wanted a cash rent as he always did there was no reason why 
he should not have one and thus save the bother of a subsequent case under 
section 40 with the possibility of having it rejected. 


The net result of all the cases was an addition of Rs. 20,982 to the cash 
rents of the district, an increase of 0:06 per cent. 


110. The method of testing the fairness of the existing rents and their 

eapability. of standing enhancement was 

that adopted in Shahabad, namely, a com- 
parison with one-fifth of the gross produce. ‘This comparison was not made for 
each holding but for all the holdings together and the result compared with the 
average incidene of rent. If, as usually happened, the reat was the lower of the 
two, enhancement was allowed it being assumod in the absence of special circums- 
tances that the ratio of existing rents was fairézter se. If the average rent was 
higher than.one-fifth of the gross produce an examination was made into the 
reason for ihis and it was unusually diseovered, In only a few cases was enhance- 
ment refused on this ground, and in most of these .there were other reasons 
for believing the rent to be too high.” Thus’ in some it was found that the rent 
had not been current for 15 years and in one a miscalculation by the Assis- 
tant Settlement Officer of the value of the. gross produce was sct right under 
section 108.. In one case it was found that the action of the Voonpoon river 

had been gradually causing deterioration of the soil by the deposit of sand. In 
another a large illegal enhancement was found which had not been detected 
at attestation. 


The Special Julge was. somewhat dubious at first as to the propriety of the 
test because in one of the first judgements which came before him on appeal 
the Assistant Settlement Officer had referred to one-fifth of the gross produce 
as a “standard of fair rent’. ‘This was incorrect as no attempt had ever been 
made to regard it as a standard which would imply that all rents differing from 
this amount woul! be levelled up or down to it as the case miglit be. What 
was done was to enhance rents below at the usual rates permissible for the rise 
in prices and to leave rents above unaltered. Later on, however, the Special 
Judge recogaized the necessity of some test. and the equity of the one used, 
In an-appeal during 1917 be wrote :— 

“ As to the Agsistant Setilement Officer’s principle that the rents should not b2 allow d 
to go beyond one-tifth of the value of.the gross ‘produce, he does not, as the Jearned pleader 
seems to imply, lay this down ag an inflexible rule but quite rightly he let us know what is pass- 
ing in his mind when estinatinys what rent is fair and equitable, This principle seems to me 
in view of the increased cost of labour, materials, food, transportage, and so forih, to be un- 
objectionable ; and tue As istant Settlement Otfiecr’s opinion must be given due weight, in 
view of the fact that he has made a careful enquiry on the spot and in doing so he bas the aid 
of his expert knowledge. ibe memorandum of appeal iryes that the landlord’s cash rents 
should extend to af least one-half of the total produce, <n his arguments the learned pleader 


Test of the fairness cf rent. 
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seems to rely by an analogy on se tion 340f the Bengal Tenaney Act, but a reference to that 
section will show that it has been entirely misunder-tood. Unless a moiety was the meagure 
at the original settlement why should it now be taken asthe measure? After all the land- 
lor ’s jams stdr is a constant quantity, 80 his need for enhinced rents is not so urgent as the 


need of the tenantry for a reasunaule rental.”’ 
In another appeal he wrote :— 
* Any one acquainted with the opinions of experts who have gone into the question in the 


last 20 or 80 yeara will concede that a rent which exceeds one-fifth of the gruss produee should 


be looked upen with suspicion.” 


The above facts render it unnecessary to advance any more arguments in 
favour of the test which has been ably defended by Mr. Hubback in the 
Shahabad Final Report ( paragraphs 415 to 420 ). It is necessary, 
however, to notice one attack on it made by Mr. Ogilvy, Manager of the 9 annas 
Tikari estate, which was forwarded to the Board of Revenue, through the Bihar 
Landholders’ Association. The main points were that— 


(1) the customary share of the landlord was half the produce so that. to 
fix one-fifth as the maximum of a fair rent was grossly unfair ; 


(2) the deduction of three times the canal rate from the gross produce 
-of canal-irrigated lands before taking one-fifth for comparison 
was denying the landlord any benefit from the canal. 


As to the first point I shall show in paragraph 182 that preduce rents 
do not give the landlord anything like half the produce and more nearly 
‘approximate in actual practice to the level of cash rents than most people 
imagine. The fact remains, whatever Mr, Ogilvy may say, that cash rents in 
Gaya are as a rule below one-fifth of the gross produce, and any attempton the 
part of landlords to raise them to half would be as disastrous to them as to the 


tenants. 


The second point as to the canal rate has been dealt with at length 
by Mr. Hubback but it may be pointed out that as long as the increase in the 
avarage Toss produce on the introduction of canal irrigation exceeds three 
times the canal rate, which it usually does, the landlord is not barred from any 
benefit. Thus if the gross produce per acre before canal irrigation is Rs. 30, rents 
above Rs, 6 per acre would not ordinarily be enhanced. If after canal irrigation 
the gross produce increases to Rs. 45 per acre, the canal rate being Rs, ¢-8-0 
per acre, the limit rises to Rs, 6-14-0 per acre, thus permitting an enhancement. 
of rent though the increased outturn is due solely to the payment by the 
tenant of canal rate and without any expenditure by the landlord. 


In connection with this question it is interesting to note that it has, I 
helieve, been found during the revision settlement in Saran that in cases 
where at the previous settlenient rents were at or above one-fifth of the 
gross produce they have been found to have, if anything, decreased at 
the present settlement. ; 

111. No cases occurred in Gaya in which the ruling Upendra Nath Ghosh 

Use of section 103A by applicant under UC78US Jamini Mohan Pal, XVITI, Cc. W. 
ection 105. N., 268, was quoted. The question whether 
an issue can be raised under section 105A by the applicant in a section 105. 
case is dealt with in paragraph 262 of the Shahabad Final Report. 


112, Only 79 appea:s were filed against the orders passed under section 105. 

; Uf these in sixty the orders were uplicld, 

Appeals in soot avr in eight modified and in seven remanded 

for fresh enquiry. These results are satisfactory. The details are given in 
Appendix X1. 

113. The cases under section 103 numbered 1,724 and the classification 
of them is given in Appendix XII, Over 
; __ half were cases about vent. 459 were 
aLewed or about 26 per cent which is a lower percentage than usual. Here, as 


Cases under section 106, 
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elsewhere, landlords prefer to go to the civil courts where there is a greater 
chance of success though if is more expensive. 


There was only one important case which concerned an irrigation right 
in the Matwalwa pain. The Maksudpur estate brought a suit for declaration 
of certain rights in the paiw which had not been recorded and the cancellation 
of others which had been recorded in favour of the 7 annas ‘Jikari estate, and 
other minor alterations in the record. The only defendant was the 7 annas 
Tikari estate and the first difficulty that arose was the fact that the tenants of 
the villages concerned whose rights were equally affected were not made parties. 
The Assistant Settlement Officer therefore proceeded under order I. rule 8, Civil 
Procsdure Code. Accordingly some of the leading tenants appeared and asked 
to be made parties as their interests were not identical with those of the land- 
lords who could not therefore act as their representatives. These tenants were 
made parties but owing to non-service of notices all the tenants affected could 
not be brought under the order and the suit had to proceed with a reservation 
of the rights of these tenants which rendered much of the decree nugatory in 
nvractice. The Assistant Settlement Officer eventually decreed the suit in part. 
he Special Judge professed himself in appeal unable to deal with the 
case without a large scale map, being apparently unaware that the trace of the 
pain in the record-of-rights is merely an index to the 16” village maps which 
are on about as big a scale as anyone could wish. He also wanted levels, the 
necessity of which was doubtful, seeing that there was no question raised as to 
which way water would flow if it was allowed but only a question as to whether 
it was allowed to flow in a particular way. He suggested, in remanding it for 
these materials, that the case might-well be transferred to the civil court 
under section 106(3). As both the-parties joined ina petition that this should 
be done it was done, and there are doubtless many years of litigation to follow 
probably without any reference to tenants’ rights since the Special Judge 
remarked.that the landlords were the only necessary parties. 


A difficulty in these cases is that of limitation.. All the cases are taken 
up long after the period of three months’ limitation has expired and it is 
impossible to get plaints, which are often drawn up very carelessly, properly 
checked so as to ensure that no necessary party has been left out. If this is 
subsequently found to have been the case it is too late: to add hin as a party 
when the case is taken up. When the Act is amended it should be provided 
that this limitation of three months applies only to the date of instituting suits 
and not to the jurisdiction of the court for adding necessary parties. 


114, Appeals were instituted in 318 cases. The details of their disposal are 

‘A sivwxla tn eeetton 10 given in Appendix XIII. In 182 cases the 

Feige ony ce orders were upheld, in 16 modified, in 116 

reversed and in 51 remanded. These results do not look satisfactory but the 

bulk of the cases reversed consisted of 4 groups of cases from thanas Auranga- 

bad, Nawada, Mufassal Gaya and Barachati. These cascs were each of one 
village and in each case the cases had been decided togethér in one judgeinent. 


115. Cases under section 108 were as usual very few, only 7 being ins- 
, i Bice Std waaay Ae tituted altogether. The following table 
Cisey tS ee ee ‘ shows the results. There were no appeals. 





| 





Thana, Number of caser, Allowed, | Disaliowed. 
Arwal I 1 
Aurangab d 8 2 1 
Nawada ise 1 1 
Mofassal Gaya... 1 if 
Sherghati vas 1 1 
Total vw 7 2 5 
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The cases under section 108A, however, were more numerous amounting to 
647 of which the details will be found in Appendix XIV. Most of these related 
to mistakes discovered in the record regarding lands belonging to the East Indian 
Railway. Attempts were often made to use the section as a means of mainotain- 
ing the record by requests that changes which bad taken place subsequent to 
final publication should be noted. Attempts were also made to revive former 
disputes but this was not allowed. 


There were two appeals against these orders one of which was allowed and 
the other disallowed, ‘Lhe one which was allowed raised a difficult point. The 
ease concerned the Burha Burhi pain which originates in Sherghati thana and 
runs into Aurangabad thana. The Aurangabad portiou was dealt with in 1914. 
The record of the pin was not attested since that had to wait till attestation in 
Sherghati thona but the village fard abpashi of the villages on the pain in 
Aurangabad one of which was Baraunda, No. 9-45, were duly attested and finally 
published in 1914. During khanapurt in Sherghati thana it was discovered 
that there were rights in the earlier part of the pain which might modify what 
had been recorded lower down. Accordingly a proceeding under section 108A 
was started as regards the fard abpashi affected and kept pending for attestation 
in the following year. At attestation the record of the whole pain was prepared 
after examination of the persois coucerned and the settlement of disputes. It 
was then found that the fard qabpashi of village Baraunda, which had been 
prepared when all the persons affected by the pain were not present, required 
correction, to agree with what had now been found to-be the correct state of 
affairs. This was done under the section 108A case which had been stated 
in anticipation. The Baraunda lasdlord appealed since the alteration of 
entries was against him. The case must have been very badly argued because 
the Special Judge missed the point and on the false assumytion that 
the landlord of the Sherghati villages had instituted the section 108-4 
case said if was one which should have been brought under. section 106. 
Qn the ground he allowed the appeal with the result that the record-of- 
rights is inconsistent, the pain record showing one state of things arid the fard 
abpashi of Baraunda another, In considering to which the presumption of 
correctness should be applied it will haye to be remembered that the pai» record 
was prepared after hearing all parties and the Baraunda fard abpushi ex parte, 
The case has however been taken to the High Court. 


116. Tue results.of the cases aud the appeals have been duly noted in 
Entry of results of cases in record- the | recoru-of-rights in accordance with 
ety slits section 107 and section 109D of the 
os ; Bengal Tenancy Act. A point which 
came to notice in Shahabad Js that no provision is made for noting the results 
in the copies which are distributed to the landlords’ and raiyats. These copies 
are distribuled atihe time of the recovery of costs. Any decisions prior to 
that time are under the rales noted not culy in the record-of-rights but in the 
landlerds’ and raiyats’ copies. If recovery takes place before ease work is 
finished, necessarily many copies are issued without showing the results of 
the cases. Onc solution is to postpone recovery. As case work invariably is 
the last portionof the work to finish this would mean undue delay and more- 
over itis advisable to get the copies into the hands of the parties as soon 
after final publication as possible so that errors, if any, can be brought to 
light and corrected under section 108A, The only other solution is to have 
a system of calling for the copies for correction and this was adopted in Gaya. 
When the noting officer bad passed the notes made in the record-of-righis 
and iudicated this on tle order sheet of the case he at the same time passed 
an order (if the copies of the record-of-rights had been distributed) to call on 
the holders of copies of such parts of the record as were affected. to bring 
them ona fixed date for correction. On that date he would see how many 
khatians or other papers were brought in and, after estimating the time that 
would be taken, fix a date oa which they should be called tor. On’ that 
date the copies with a certified copy of the note duly entered were returned 
and it was noted in the order sheet that this had been done. In practically 
every case parties brought in their copies for correction. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
EXPENDITURE AND RECOVERY OF COST. 


117. The total cost of the operations was Rs. 15, 38, 356 or Rs. 388 per 
square mile which is fairly low compared 
to lother districts of South Bihar. The 
total expenditure in Shahabad was exactly the same, viz., Rs. 383 per square 
mile. 

The receipts amounted to Rs. 3,18,110, or Rs. 67 per square mile, made 
up as follows :— 


Total cost. 


Rs. 
Cash aes aks ve as _ < vee = 105,085 
Stampa... tas Py ue $3 iss ee 1,865,717 
Book credit for transfer of surplus forms, tents and furniture to other dopart- 
ments... ‘ Diva ‘ see ; we = - 227,358 


The allocation of this cost to the various heads is shown in the table: 


below :— 
Rate per square mile, 
“Rs. 


Traverse ise wi se ie eae see ees 29 
Cadastral Survey and Khanapuri ee sis ot ss we (LAT 
Settlemert.— 
Attestation ... ne aie sae iss jae oe 48 
Reotion 103A ao ; a Ba sis ee ove 12 
Office work and final publioation .., a ae : is 65 
Case werk (including section 104)... eos sea ate Ses ll 
Computation and recovery os ‘ee si ‘as ir 6 
Supplies and contingencies and miscellancons oe ise oo ive 39 
Control.— 
Director of Land Records ... = 4. sie ace at: 4 
oa Ge eas =! iG ise sae oes 26 
Contribution for pension ... zs (ist ss ‘3 se ll 
Total we = 888 
Receipts eee 66 
Not cost we «= B22 


118. The net cost after deducting receipts was thus Rs. 15,20,246. Of 
this Rs. 24,465 was due from the Pro- 
vincial Government on account of the 
work done in estates under revenue settlement and Government estates not 
under revenue settlement but surveyed. This has been taken at the cost of 
the ordinary operations less that portion subsequent to final publication but 
with the addition of the actual cost of the work under section 104. The 
balance was on account of permanently-settled estates. These however were 
of two kinds ; in some the settlement was an original settlement but in others 
it was a revision settlement. It is only in the fofmer class that the Govern- 
ment of India agreed to hear one-foruth of the cost. In the Jatter class the whole 
of the cost is borne by the landlords and tenants of the villages concerned. 
Owing to the fact that after the first year’s arca the previously surveyed 
vilages were dealt with in the same way as others no separate accounts were 
kept for the two classes and the costs have to be apportioned between them. 
In order to do this it was decided that, apart from variations between one thana 
and another, all villages whether previously surveyed or not should pay at the 
same rato peracre. Distinctions would be invidious and the work in the 
revised villages was cheaper hecause no new traverse was done anil the exis- 
tence of the previous record made the decision of rent disputes easy. Also 
in the first year’s area the new record and map prepared for the revisel villages 
were certainly inferior to those in the villages surveyed for the first time. This 
decision involved the assumption that the work in revision villages cost only 
three-fourths of the cost of the work in the others. The area of the previously suar- 
veyed villages was 703 square miles, and that of the others was 3,871. Caleula- 
tion shows that of the net cost less that payable by the Provincial Goverament, 
Rs. 13,238,361 should be allocated to newly surveyed villages and Rs. J,72,£20 
to previously surveyed villages. Itis only on the first that the jth contri- 
buted by the Government of India will be calculated. Deducting this we are 


Net cost and its apportionment. 
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left with the amount of Rs. 11,64,941 as recoverable from private parties. To 
this hasto be added Rs. 17,100 the cost of keeping up boundary marks 
and Rs. 81,163 thé costof maps. ‘Phis gives a total of Rs. 12,683,204 recov- 
erable from private parties. 


119. The following rates wero worked out so as to produce this and 
at the same time to apportion the cost .in 


peas! Mca the fairest way over the district :-— 











\ 
| Totat Poyahle Poysble 
Name of thans, rate per y by 
acre. lendlords, tenants, 
Annas. Annas, Annas. 
Arwal ry oe eee ave wee 10 63 4) 
Daudnager ... ifs wwe se eee 10: 62 44 
Aurangibad ... oes oe oe or, 9 5 4 
Nabinagar ... es 7 ass vi 4 3 
Jahanabad . : 9 5 4 
Tikari ar ie ae a 9 6 4 
Atri 7 4 8 
Nawada F 7 4 8 
Pakribai wan ay 6 3} 2% 
‘own aud Mufassal Gaya 7 4 8s 
Rajauli one ons tee oes 6 8} 23 
Sherghati... vee ee tee ae 6 34 23 
Barachati se one so ove os 6 35 24 





Jn thanas Aurangabad, Nabinagar, Atri, Nawado, Pakribarwan 
Rajauli, Sherghati and Barachati only..two annas per acre was to bo recov- 
ered on land recorded as jungie or hill. This amount was to be divided 
equally between the landlord and the tenant. These rates were sanctioned 
by Government in Notifications No. asia) dated the 30th October, 1915, 
and No. eae dated the 11th September, 1916. 

The rates in tho first four thanas had to be worked out on an estimated 
cost in 1915 and were somewhat higher than they would have been if’ the 
calculation had been delayed till lator when the actual recoverable amaunts 
. could be more neatly estimated. 


Tt had deen originally my intention that recovery should wait till the 
total cost could be accurately estimated but owing to the war it was found 
desirable to take up recovery earlier. In Shahabad where the work travelled 
from uorth to south it was practicable to propose separate rates for the northern 
thanas and the southern thanas since the two areas were distinct. In Gaya 
however the work each year contained thanas of varying fertility to which 
it would have been unfair to apply the same rate. 


The problein of the best arrangements for recovery is not an easy one. 
Tt is desirable that it should be made as late as possible so that the estima- 
tion of the recoverable amount shall be as accurate as possible but on 
the other hand, as parties do not get their copies of the records till recovery, 
it is desirable that it should be made early. Itis not easy to arrange for 
many recovery camps at one time owing to tho dearth of reliable tahsildars 
and cashiers. There are other matters also to be considered in this comnection 
such as are noted in paragraph 116. . 
120. Ihe demand as it worked out according to the above rates 
amounted to Is. 13,15,646. The excess 
tigeoveey: is due to the ‘act that the recoverable 
amount had to‘be estimated nearly two 
years before the operations closed, the intvsoduction’ of a special rate for 
jungle and hills of which the area was not exactly known at the time 
caused some uncertainty, and reccipts in the last two years were much in 
execss of anticipations. 
The recovery began in the cold weather of 1915-16 and finished 
in June, 1917. Altogether Rs. 12,94,506 or 9S per cent of the demand was 
recovered without recourse to the certificate procedure, The balanee was 
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brought under certificate and when the office closed in March, 1918, only 
91 cases involving Rs. 517 were left tobe made over to the Collector for 
disposal, The cost of computing and recovering this large amount was 
2 per cent of the demand, 


Ce eee eR Ta 


CHAPTER VIII. 
STATISTICS. 


121. The total area of the district is 4,747'89 square miles and a record 
has been prepared or a former record 
revised for 4,735°30 square miles at the 
present operations. The remaining 12'59 square miles was. omitted for the 
reason given in paragraph 49, At the time the villages in this area were sur- 
veyed, however, the usual statistics were compiled and these have been incorpo- 
rated with the statistics of the present operations as far as possible. 


122. The areas of the thanas are given in paragraph 2 and it will be seen 
that they vary considerably. The thana, 
as an administrative unit, is practically 
obsolete, the police-station taking its place. These are much more uniform in 
size and average 135 square miles. It would in many ways be more conveni- 
ent for the Collector if statistics, especially the crop statistics, were compiled for 
polico-stations. It is however difficult to base the records ab initio on. the 
police-station as a unit because the whole of Bihar has now been surveyed and 
to do so would necessitate the changing ofthe thana numbers of villages. 
By making out a table of the villages included in each police-station we have 
given the Collector the total area in each police-station under cach of the prin- 
cipal crops in the crop statement form, and if will be easy to get the area under 
any other crop from the general thana statistics. . 


The average size of villages in the various thanas is fairly uniform varying 
from 341 acres in Nabinagar to 588 acres in Rajauli, Pakribarwan being an 
exception with an average village area of 1,018 acres. The smallest villaze is 
Vinedchak No. 81 of Sherghati with an area of 8°69 acres, This would have 
heen amalgamated with the adjoining village it it had not been a temporarily- 
settled estate. The largest village is Chakarbandha No, 2, thana Sherghati with 
an area of 15,107°69 acres. 


123. The area of 3,080,592 acres or 4,735 sauare mules for which arecord- 
} of-rights was prepared contained *%43;303* 
HOVNSE SDE ants holdings and 754,580 plots. The average 
size of the holdings is thus 8°6 acres and of a plot @5 acre. In ecnsidering 
the area of a hclding it must be remembered that this does not represent the 
avernge arca of land held by a single raiyat or joint family. Holding is 
defined in section 3 (9), Bengal Tenancy Act, as meaning the parcel or parcels 
of land held by a raiyat and forming the subject of a separate tenancy. In 
Gaya it may happen that a single ratyat holds land in four different ways in 
the same village, some on fixed rent, some on ordinary cash rent, some on 
chakath veut and some on produce rent ; it is quite common for a raiyat to hold 
beth eash-rented and produce-rented Jands. Again, ifa raiyat holds land under 
two landlords in the same village who have separate pattis he is shown as having 
two holdings. It is clear thercfore that the number of holdings in the district 
as shown by the number of khatians is very much greater than the number of 
holdings in the popular sense of the word and it is only the size of the holding 
in the Jatter sense that is of any practical use, 


™ arrive at this we must first examine the area figures a little more 
closciy because these include the zirat and bakasht holdings of landlords and 
tenure-holders, Taking the figures for raiyats of all classes including rent- 
free holders we get an area of 1,739,887 acres occupied by 757,612 holdings 
giving an average area of 2°3 acres per holding. At the previous settlement 


jn 1893-97 of the Tikari Wards Estate and Government estates the average 


Area. 


Size of thanay and villages. 








* Noreu.—This figure differs-from the oumber of holdings in paragraph 143and Appondix IV because it 
docs not include holdings in villages not surveyed at this settlement and does include Kaisri-Hind holdings. 
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holding was found to be between four and five acres. At that settlement, how- 
ever, as already explained, both produce-rent lands and cash-rented lands were 
shown in one khatian so that we get more nearly the average holding in the 
popular sense. This seems to indicate that the average aggregate holdings are 
about two to three times the size of the average holding. In addition to this it 
has to be remembered that the average includes a lot of small holdings belonging 
to artisans and traders whose chief interest is not agriculture so that the size 
of the average aggregate holding of the man who subsists entirely by cultiva. 
tion or cultivation and labour may be put at a good deal more than five acres. 


» ‘The figure may be arrived at in another way. Although a radyat may 
get more than one khatian he only gets one copy of the village map. The 
number of copies of the maps prepared for distribution to ra¢yats should give us 
the number of holdings in the popular sense. It is impossible to get this figure 
accurately asin village maps where there are more than one sheet we cannot 
tell how many raiyats get only one sheet and how many getall. In such 
villages by merely counting the sheet of which ‘the largest number had been 
reproduced we get a figure something below the true number, The total is 
303,370 which is something under half the number of khatians. On the other 
hand the Censusof 1911 gives 448,926 as the number of cultivators (not 
including dependants). This is probably in excess of the true number because 
brothers though holding jointly may have got themselves recorded as actual 
workers. Taking a mean between these two, one can put the average aggregate 
holding of all classes of raiyats at about 5 acres. 


124. The following statements were compiled forthe area for which the 


ala i record-of-rights was prepared :— 
(1) The Milan Khasra showing the details of cultivated and unculti- 
vated culturable and uncualturable areas, 


(2) The Jinswar or crop statement showing the area under each crop 
on the year of survey and dete'ls of the irrigated area. 


(3) The Fard Hawala or statement of agricultural stock. 

(4) The Goshwara or abstract of the record-of-rights showing the 
number of different kinds of tenancies, the area ‘of the land 
included in each class, details of rents, etc. 

(5) Statistics of the transfers of proprietary rights. 

(6) Statistics of transfers of occupancy holdings by sale or usufructuary 
mortgage. 

The registers made over tothe Collector are arranged by thanas and the 
figures for each village are shown, the villages being arranged in the serial order 
of thana number. As already explained in paragraph 122, special crop statement 
registers showing police-station totals have also been prepared for the Collector. 


125. The figures of cropped area for each thana and for the district will 
be found in Appendix IIT and the following 
statement shows how the district com- 
pares with others in Bihar in respect of cultivation :— 


i A LE I oP PN PP EGS NRC 


The cropped area. 


Percentage on net oropped area of aroas,— 
Percentage of 
































District. net cropped area 
ou total area, Under Under Under other Twice 
Bhadai. Aghaui Under rabi, crops, cropped, Irrigated. 
Champaran... ae 70 46 38 55 me 39 2 
Muzaffarpur ... i 80 38 48 60 ae 46 3 
Saran ve vd 79 4) B34 62 37 15 
Darbhanga... ee 80 28 63 47 ies 38 6 
Purnea ait a OL 34 56 39 ‘vfe 29 1 
North Monghy Lt 69 48 29 66 te 38 3 
North Bhegalpor we vi 34 60 26 3 33 4 
South b)}agalpor is 56 18 69 43 1] 36 35 
South Monghyr oe 53 19 54 50 1 24 42 
Patua, aan at 81 13 Ai 75 2 31 60 
Shahubad ie des 64 10 43 73 2 38 42 
Gaya .. ous wes 60 9 55 €0 1 24 55 





Rp FP RAEN REG PO PAC RG IR RP PN Sry AEA AE EET OGS 


Note.—Statisties of arcas under other crops aro not available fur the firat six districts. 
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_In considering how far cultivation can be extended, column 6 of the above 
statement is the most important. Allowing fora certain proportion of old 
fallow which is always found even inthe most highly cultivated areas it 
will be seen that there is not much room for extension of cultivation except 
in the south where there is a large amount of culturable jungle. In these 
tianas however itis probable that the figures in column 6 are not very exaet 
as jungle and hills which are surveyed in large plots often contain culturable 
area though the whole may be classified as unceulturable. On the other 
hand an amin’s idea pf whatis culturable is not always correct. In 1812 
according to Dr. Buchanan the percentage of cultivated area varied from 62 
in thana Nawada (which corresponds to the present Nawada subdivision) to 87 
and 90 in thanas TMulasganj and Jahanabad (corresponding to Atri and 
Jahanabad thanas without the Atri hills). These are probably too high 


even if he ineluded current fallow. The figures for previous surveys are as 
follows : 





Perecutage to total area of— 














Year Estate, Bauer ae ae a Eee Caen 
Net cropped Cnrreat Culturable Unoaltnrable. 
area, fallow. area, areca. 
p 1 
1893-08 | ‘Likari estate se os as | 69'6 25 15°6 12:3 
Government and temporarily-setttied estates 405 09 29'°0 296 
Belkhara mahal ts: §0°6 038 Ww? 89 
1909-14 | Mukaadpur estate .,. in ae 4°68 60 25°B 25:6 
101-04 | Deo estate oa of axe 456 44 209 26:1 





It is not easy to draw any conclusions from these. The’ Belkhara Mahal 
lics almost entirely in Arwal thana-aud the figures show that there has heen no 
extension of cultivation there. The large percentage of culturable area not 
cultivated is almost entirely old fallow. The Government and temporarily-settled 
estates which lie largely in the south, the Maksudpur estate in thanas Atri and 
Rajauli andthe Deo estate in the south of Aurangabad show low figures for 
cultivated area as might be expected. Perhaps the best indication of the ex- 
tension that is going on is to be found on a comparison of the uncultivated area 
in Government estates which have been complied from the reccrds prepared 
under section 104 (vide Appeudix XVITI). The total area shown as 
nneultivated in these villages at.the last. settlement in 1898-98 is 36,569 
acres of which 21,5385 acres is in pargana Sherghati. At this settlement 
the uncultivated area in the same villages is found to be 35,131 acres of 
which 21,185 acres is in pargana Sherghati. This does not show increase of 
cultivation to any extent except in pargana Jarra which accounts for most 
of the increased cultivatico outside Sherghati, In pargana Jarra the unculti- 
veted area has decreased by about 7 per cent. . 


No doubt in time as population increases and raiyats are available thera 
will be an extension of cultivati¢n hut it will be slow as the land is poor and irri- 
wation facilities are lacking. Uoss some scheme is devised for irrigating the 
high watersheds between the rit -rs_uo rapid | extension wil take place. The 
high proportion of old fallow -. the south is due partly to the practice of 
clearing jungle Jands and aban ‘ng them after taking one crop and parily 


io the tact that produce rent hol are not always wholly cultivated, This 
latter reason also explains the percentage 7°5 of current fallow on net 
cropped area. This factor hower vasked by the probability that a large 
proportion of uncultivated produc iand was recorded as landlord’s unculti- 
vated land owing co the raiyats 1 wine it. 

127. It has génerally boen iat the Lhaoli system is uneconomic 


‘use it does not. stimulate cultivation 


boat r yont sys Miyati . . . . 
es Ween adeno uw is interesting to see how far the 


figures bear this out. In the ter ecord-of-rights of cach village will 
be found the total area held respe n eash, chakath and prcduce rents 
with separate fixures for the ¢ and uncultivated areas in each class. 
These were not totalled for statist ses so IT have had to get figures by 
(aking those from selected village action was made entirely mechani- 


eally by taking villages whose th: were 25. 75. 128. W7A and on am 
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‘The districts respectively north and south of Ganges have been grouped together 
Gaya shows very markedly the characteristics of the south Bihar districts, viz., 
the small bhadai area and the low double-cropped area. Like the other south 
Bihar districts, except Patna, the percentage of net cropped area on total area is 
low owing to the presence of a large area of jungle and hill. 


The figures for the thanas'in the district are as follows :— 
LL ee 


Percentage on net cropped arf of areas under~ 











Thana. 
Bhedai. | Aghaui, | Raabi, Other crops, | Twiee crcpped 
ee nt 

Arwal iss 88 73°3 66°3 16 50°6 
Jahanabad 104 61:2 735 11 46'2 
Daudnagar 58 476 75 6 10 3-0 
Nabinagar ue ie x Bs 42-3 64:8 04 12:8 
Aurangabad si 9s on 56 40°7 688 o6 15:7 
Town Gaya ‘ oes ae 407 455 41°4 $6 aT'L 
Mufaseal Gaya 53 55-5 495 11 115 
Vikeri ad 54 46°7 745 11 27° 

Atri as 65 610 52-7 08 207 
Barachati 141 €0°6 ont 0-8 yg 
Sherghati 183 522 45's 06 166 
Nawada ‘iy Tig 675 48'0 O'6 27°5 
Pakribarwan ” sis sis 10°0 605 548 8 25'06 
Rajavli _.. ae ee we 179 587 409 O6 18° 


The principal rice growing area is in the north along the Patna border and 
it is here also we find the highest twice-cropped area which largely consists of 
rice land sown broadcast with rabi crops, such as khesari and linseed, before 
the rice is reaped. Even inthanas Barachati and Sherghati, with the highest 
percentage under bhadai crops, the percentages of radi crops and twice-crop- 
ped area are low. Thana Town Gaya-which consists largely of garden lands is 
naturally exceptional. 

126. The following table shows the percentages of net cropped area and 

of the various kinds of uncultivated area 


Uneultivated area, 3 A 
to the total area in the various thanas :— 























| Percentage on total arca of— 
Area cu-tureblo but uncultivated. | Uneulturable aroa, 3 
a 
ee 2: ee 
; = 3 
d 5 as 8 
Name of thana, gE 3 & I : : 2 
a 2 ‘ =3 5 . a oes § 
% 3 EB | 84 a 3 2 & 
2 3 = a 2 I s . < 2 % 
= Gi ag o 3 “| @ 5 - ; ~ 
2,/ Ebel ele] 2)2 12) 2] 2 la 
Fa 
° i) is) ore ao | & = a | F rd i 2a 
negara, 
J 


( 
Jahanabad Subdivt- ‘ 


Arwal ... oe | 7845 | 1:09 | 4°23] -o8 | 1:02 24, | 6°97 | 1:23 |10-79 




























































sion. 
2-37 |14g9 | 216 
Jahanabad }8r39] 281 | ess! -o4| -05{ 39) 899] £08 | oss] Iso liza | Isat 
Total . |80°56 | 1:90| 470] -o6| -a7| | 4°61! 142] 798] 3-68 |13-03 | 19-44 
Aurangabad = Sub- -_ { 
; dtvrston. , 
Nabinagar ws (60°65 | 8:06 }1243] og} gee! @ 115-43] -83} 7-73] 7-30] 1586 | 80°35 
Deudnagar vw {80°42 | 188] 520] 4] o50t @| 693] 102] 634! 4-47 [11-77 | 19°88 
Auravgabad .. [63°80 | 680] 803} o4| 399 6/1242] “80! 569/108 11818 | 3640 
Total 4. {6512} 569] 9631 01) 22 4 {1191.| -85 | 620 | 933 [1638 | 3988 
masa, Subdivision halen he go | Caytheete ke ck * a 
own Cuya (20741 29721 BLO} gay 8 | 10°05 {20°35 | 21-80 | 33-34 | 65-49 | 77-26 
Mutsssal Gaya |. |6214) 8:64 |12-49 | 08 411358 | 1:00 | 6-42 | 8-22 |isea | 378K 
Tikari 1. |8086} 248] 440} 06 5) 4751 1371 eso] 476 \1b93 | 194 
Ati [6012 | B40 lip74 | -02 a lig99| -89 | 5-47 | 18°04 | 19-40 | 39-88 
Parachati .. (82°87 | 819 |1093 | -o2 2 {41631 66} 4:99 | 14-76 [20311 B13 
Sherghati aa: 38°65. 3°83) 936 05 § | 23°54 ‘97 | 4°89 128 12 1 33°98 | 61:35 
Totai ... [51°62 | 625] 999! 0G: 1 {21:39 | 1-02 | 650 |1523 [2175 | 45-39 
acne Subdiviston. a mah im See tea are 
Nawada vee | 70°82} 20) TOS oF 2{ 948 | 126] 685 |] 879 {16:90 | 29°18 
Pakribarwan {C477 | 205 | OL) +O 9 linea} -69 | 3:99 [o7-89 fara7 | 45-33 
Rajauli 1. [8820] dag | gan | -o 111958 | -59 | 404 130-10 [49-73 | 66-80 
Total —.., 15650 | 3.25 | 7-63 6 {1272 | -94 | 5-22 [9137 12763 | 43-50 














OOS Ae oh ea | 3 [1494 | 101 | 595 [13-41 |2037 | 89°82 
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in each thana, The percentage of uncultivated area in each class worked out as 
follows :— 
Cash rented area Chahath rented area, Produce rented area, 
Bt 2-8 80 
As a check to see that these figures did represent generally the state of 
things, similar figures were compiled for villages with thana numbers 1, 51, 
101, 151 and so on. ‘These gave results as follows :— 
Cash rented area, Ohakath ronted area, Produce rented area. 
55 35 9-6 
We may therefore take these figures which agree very well as' typical of 
the district. The effect of the bhaoli system on cultivation is clearly 
marked and it is even more marked than these figures indicate because it is 
certain that a good deal of uncultivated bhaoli land was recorded as landlord’s 
waste land owing to no claim being put in by the raiyat. Inthe south of the 
district especially, very few raiyats realize that they have occupancy rights 
in produce-rented lands. It is safe to say that at least 10 per cent of the 
bhaoit land of the district is uncultivated. 


128. The following table shows the proportion of the area under the prin- 
cipal crops in the thanas and subdivisions 


and also the proportion of the tota) crop- 
ped area which is under food crops:— 


Area under principal crops. 





Percentage of net cropped area under 
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ion <7 7 # croontans - 
vl ero 
—a- Rico. area of se 
<4 under food 
Wheat,| Barley, | 2faruc.| Maize.! Gram. |Sugareane,| Oilseeds. crops, 
Aghani,| Bhadat, | Total. 
( 
} 
Jahanabad Subdivision, 
Arwal we vee | 86°73 | 169 | 68:43 t 3-40 1 6G BBN | 437 (17:87 853 . 2:57 95°58 
Jahanabad ... ee | 57°01 W415775 | 419 | 652 | 4541) 457 | 928 2°93 5-34 9422 
Total es (60°13 | 1°03 16116 |-390 4 657 | 880 | 4:57 | 12-04 3:12 445 94°68 
Avrangabad Subdivision. t 
Daudnagar ., vee | 40°35 V7 )4412 | 947) 426} 1:06 | 3:37 | 29:03 165 4°66 94°31 
Nabinagar ... vee | 37BL ‘O97 {38:28 | 11-37.12.2:91.|. 1:35 | 1-84 | 20°11 105 8:00 91-96 
Aurangabad . sy [BUR | +73 [86°75 | 10°80 | 248) U3 | 3815 {2945 {| 0-79 536 94°73 
Total ee (36-97 | 0°78 (37°75 [10°59 | 299} 1:00} 2°88 | 27-27 1:05 573 9403 
Sadr Subdivision, : 
Town Gaya ww. }4169 | 0°24 | 41°93 | 456] 2°69 “75 | 36:49 | 3:20 0°00 1-70 97-91 
be Gaya we | 49°09 8414943 | 946 | 2°74 { 2°77 1 L8L | 789 41:34 7:33 91°85 
Tikari seo ve | 42°68 23 142391 [14°18 | 6°30 | 257 ) 2°23 |12°23 249 847 91:37 
Atri oe vee | 66°76 18 | 56°39 [11-76 | 415 | $83) 227) 6:03 2°06 Fah 92°38 
Barachati ... o | 63°58 83/5439 | 3:99 | 4°80) 476] 7:38) 8:33 0°82 473 94-93 
Sherghatti ... -» |42°26 | 1-29 | 43-47 |] 809} 598 | 232 | 12°88 | 138-18 1:96 8:34 91:08 
Total vee | 47°89 +63 148-43 | 980 | 471 | 3-06 | G14 ( 9-62 75 745 92°07 
Nawada Subdivision. { : 
Nawnada ... vee | 63°76 BL 16427 | 810) 469) 962) 1:20) 4°34 195: 64 93°58 
Pakribarwan we | 738 87 | 5815 jla85 ) 191) 659] 249] G44 0-97 771 92-42 
Rajault ee vee {525 | BOS [5332] S04) 378) S74 | Ste | 7-52 112 E24 94°54 
Total +» |6016 | . 95 {61-11 | 9°28} 891) 879 | 219) 580 162 6-35 9875 
Yotal of the district .., | 49°10 ‘78 \49°89 | SO4 | 4°37 | 367) B81) 1451 1:76 6-22 93°41 











129, The following table shows the comparisons of the proportion of crops 


as found at the present survey with those 
of previous surveys;— 





Comparison with provious surveys. 





ST ET eae A ae, 























Pereentage to net ¢ropped areas under 

Year of sutvey- Estate- —_— - 

|Winter rieo,t Wheat, | Barley, Gram, Maize. Marna, | Sugarcane | Uilseeds, 
areca ae z nas, ge 
1893-05 w | Tikari g-ag, estate 44 a3 4'8 133 0's 16 1°28 we 
1303-05 .. } Belkhara Mahal .. 68-3 29 41 180 al 21 ak oh 
¥893—05 .. | Croverpment estates 411 73 53 Ts 39 39 29 86 
1900~ 0% . | Makawlpur estate 4b4 85 6a 2 37 4 rane a8 
1901—02 ve | Deo cerate oe 4rp 26 60 185 57 30 2°68 B4 
1912-15 «o | Whole distriet .., 4971 89 44 145 38 37 17 64 
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It is clear that no great change is occurring in the comparative area under 
various crops. 
130. The following table shows how the extent of cultivation of food 


grains in tho district compares with that 
in other districts :— 


ne LT, 


Comparison with othor districts. 









































Porcentage on not cropped ares of area under— 
. j 
District, 
Rico, Wheat. | Barley. Maize. Marua. Gram, a 
Champaran gee or ia oe 54 7 16 1 25 
Saran a ae es ane 34 6 20 3 29 
Muzaffarpur... wee ie aoe 40 4 lo 5 33 
Darbbanga ne tee eee me 61 3 8 13 10 
North Mtongbyr ase és a 2) 16 9 6 57 
Purnca one ae ae _ 73 4 1 1 8 
Bhagalpur aie sis eee ais 59 6 4 8 26 
South Monghyr ae bey es “6 8 3 3 24 
ana os one es a 86 5 7 8 89 
Shahabad ie ase aoe oes 39 13 6 1 37 
Gaya web oe ae of 5) ry 4 4 80 





Gaya has‘a larger proportion of its cropped area under rice than any other 
South Bihar district. 

131. Tho most important of the bhadai crops is maize which covers 69,732 
acres which is closely followed by marua, 
67,119 acres. The latter is the more 
important crop in Nawada subdivision where it covers about four times the area 
under maize. 


Bhadai rice is comparatively unimportant covering only 14,211 acres. 
It is grown to the largest extent in-Rajauli thana. 


Bhadai croys. 


132. Winter rice is of course the most important of the eghané crops and 
Aqhani crops. covers 897,961 acres or 49°1 per cent of the 
(1) Rice. net cropped arca. Thana Arwal as might 
be expected shows the highest percentage and Aurangabad the lowest. The 
Aurangabad subdivision shows the lowest percentageamong the subdivisions 
as it contains a large proportion of high fawr land on which gram is grown. 
133. Sugarcane covers 32,131 acresor 17 per cent. of the net cropped area. 
It had not befone the war been increasing 
in.area, to any great extent but doubtless 
the high price of sugar will produce an effect. It requires too much labour and 
capital to be popular with tho ordinary raiyut and there is not a large propor- 
tion of the land in the district which is suitable for the crop. The percentage 
of net cropped area under sugarcane in Aurangabad subdivision is only 1:1. 
134. The most important radi crop from the point of view of area is gram 
re which covers 14°5 per cent of the net crop- 
a) Pmanyies B hieiok ped area. Itis unfortunate that no separate 
statistics were prepared for khesari,: The 
survey of 1893-95 showed that in the Tikari estate 15°4 per cent of the net crop- 
ped area was under chesari but it is principally grown as a second or pdira 
crop after rice, the seed being scattcredin the rice at the end of October. It pro- 
bably accounts for well over half the 422,804 acres under other radi cereals and 
pulses. Gram, on the other hand, is principally grown in uplands frequent- 
ly mixed with wheat or linseed. It isspecially important in the Aurangabad 
subdivision where it occupies no less than 27°3 per cent. of the net cropped area. 
135. The noxt most important crop is wheat occupying 89 per cent of the 
2) Wheat net cropped area. It is principally found 
‘ : in the centre and south of the district 
where suitable upland is available. Some experiments were made in 1916-17 in 
Government estate villages in the south of Gaya thana with Pusa No. 12, 
butthe outturn dces not scem to be an improvement on the ordinary 
wheat. It requires howerer a cycle of good and bad years before a 
definite cornparison can be made. In Nawada thana considerable success 
has been obtained from this variety which has been introduced through 
co-operative societies. The Nawada Central Bank = started in 
1914-15 to distribute this wheat, 63 maunds being disposed of in that 


(2) Sugarcane. 
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year. In 1917-18, the Bank stocked 500 maunds of ‘seed, 246 maunds of 
which were disposed of in the subdivision and the balance in the rest of the dis- 
trict, Thisis in addition to what the raiyats themselves reserved for seed, 
The yield of the wheat has been found, well above that of the ordinary 
country variety and it sells at a better price. 


136. Barley occupies 4°4 per cent of the net cropped area, about half that 
occupied by wheat. Tt is more grown than 
wheat in thanas Arwal and Jahanabad pro- 
bably because it stands excessive water better (see also the figures for the Bel- 
khara Mahal). A certain amount of wheat and barley is grown as a mixed crop 
called “ Gojai”. We have no statistics as to these mixed crops. If in any 
particular plot wheat and barley mixed were recorded as having been grown 
the area was proportionately divided between them.. In Mr. Stevenson-Moore’s 
Settlement, statistics were collected and these showed that the area under 
mixed wheat and barley was only 1-28rd part of the area under the two crops 
unmixed. I am inclined to think that this proportion has considerably increased 
because we find in the crop cutting experiments, which were made more or less 
at random, the following were the number made :— 


(3) Barley. 


Wheat alone ie we 1,053 
Barley. alone ve 475 
Wheat and Barley mixed we 463 


The experiments on wheat alone are about twice as many as on barley 
which corresponds approximately to their area and it would seem therefore as 
if the area under the mixed crops was at least comparable with that under 
barley alone. The reason for the increase is probably due to its value as an 
insurance crop. In view of its importance statistics should be prepared of it at 
the next settlement, 


137. Oilseeds occupy 6°4 per cent of the net cropped area and the area 

Giese would appear to be increasing. In 1915. 

. , _17 the officer doing settlement of revenue 

in Government and temporarily-scttled estates in the south of the district 

noticed a large extension in linscedjeultivation, 7%, the only bhadai oilseed crop, 

is practically confined to the poor lands adjoining the jungle ia the south of the 

district. Linsee:l is the most important of the oilseeds and is frequently grown 

as & paira crop after rice, as well as mixed with wheat or gram ia the ordinary 
way. 


138. Opium, once an important crop, is no longer grown, The 135 acres 
shown in the statistics are due to the 
inclusion of the statistics of Government 
estate villages surveyed before the cultivation had stopped and not surveyed 
during the present operations, The land on which opium was grown is now 
used for growing ordinary bhadat and rabi crops or special crops such as 
chillies or vegetables. Although the value of the outturn from these lands is 
less than what it was when opium was grown the rent remains unchanged and 
is often dt a very high figure. 

139. In Gaya owing to the prevalence of the produce-rent system it is 
obviously desirable for various purposes, 
notably cess revaluation, to get some 
general idea of the outturn of the various kinds of crevs in the district. Tne 
usual method of cutting 7)th acre took a good deal of time and preparation and 
the result was that each officer could do only a very few experiments. It was, 
therefore, necessary to devise some means of getting a large nuraber of 
experiments so as to spread them over a larger area. The system adopted 
was that invented by Mr. J. A. Hubback, 1.¢.8., late Sctilement Officer, South 
Bihar, under which the area cut was ,,4,;;th of an acre in the shape of an cquila- 
teral triangle. The triangle had sides of wooden rods with a simple arrangeient 
for patting them together accurately in position. The whole apparatus was 
easily carrie] by a coolie and six or eight experiments could be made in an hour 


Other crops. 


Crop-outting experiments. 
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and the separate bundles required no special arrangements for threshing. By 
judicious distribution of experiments over fields and areas mare or less uniform 
it was hoped to get an average indic*ting the outturn of that area. Before 
adopting the system I had experiments made by first laying out ygth of an acre 
and then making experiments with the triangle in ide this. It was found that 
the results from the triangle agreed very well with those obtained by cutting the 
whole area. ‘The points to be careful of are— 


(1) the triangle must be set up correctly; 


(2) at least two expariments should be made in places selected so as to 
avoid errors in judging which part of the crop was average ; 


(3) a corraction has to be made on accvunt of the ale or uncultivated 
embankments which divide fields. Five per cent was found by 
actual measurement to be a sufficiently accurate allowance for 
this. 


The instructions for using the triangle varied from year to year mainly 
in the matter, however, of classification of land, The latest instructions are 
reproduced in Appendix XIX. 


140 Belore giving the results of the experiments it is necessiry to 
say that they have all been corrected 
to allow for the field boundaries by a 
deduction of 5 per cené. In the first year’s area an attempt was made to 
reduce all the results to a 16-anna crop by estimating what the actual crop 
was in terms of a bumper crop (!6 annas). ‘The results were so inaccurate 
that this was dropped and only actual results recorded. It has to be remem- 
bered by courts using these results that the printed register of experiments 
in thanas Arwal, Daudnagar, Aurangabad and Nabinagar show the estimated 
16-anna outturn, The Collector has, however, been supplied with copies of 
the registers of these thanas showing the actual outturns in the remarks 
column, In all other thanas actual outturns have been shown and in giving 
the results of ths experiments only. actual outturns have been used, The 
following table gives these results :— 


TT EN SS LT, 


Results of experiments. 


















































a 


Paddy, | 
Wheat 
Thana. Wheat, |° Barley, he, Kho- |Linsegd.| Gram, | Sarton.|Masyri,| Pons. 
Broad: Transe mixed, | S95 
east. planted. 

i I 

Atwal «| 69) >) 86] 16 y{ 44 | be sede si »| 9] 4/11 le i 
‘Dauina ar ee | 277 10k} 28 V7 17} 103) 9 6] 1] 24] 9] $] 4'6;) 2 Wy.f.. | 4 1] 4/10 
Aurangabad oe | WO 8] 243, 163 47 13) 8 9: soe 13) 7,31} 35) 27 20; ..).. 198 Bi] .. 
Nabinagar 2, | ee a 46) 47 6] 11) 8{ 12) a 6, 7/121) 88116 oT]. [we | 6) Ob) | ou 
Jahanabad - | 50] 403) 883.) t4e) 84) 105) 78 0} 53} 113) 94] @! 6) 6) 90 13 . | 33] Ob) 8] 12 
Tikarl ae | 22 7! 670) 124] 110 8% | 7u 13 | 22 19 | 72 | 78} 48 | 39/42. 7] 207; Tike | Fj] 10] F 
Atri we | BY 6) aba} 133 BH} 11h] 16 9) 26] 123) 48) 44) 31) 2} @. 2116 | 93] 20) Bj]... !... 
Navadla ae | 6B 63] 1,182) 42] 312 10 | 76 9; 58 11}is6} 6; 6] 4] 6. &] 57] 74) 81] Se} 62 |104 
P kribarwaoo ve) 8B 7) 37 10)) 38 8) .. es 8} 9 ce fae 1 By Bh] 16} day fe! 
Mufassai Gaya we | 4 4} +23) 16] 1217) 12 |137 8193 | 12] 22} 4}! 31} 212 8 | 24)20) 70] Bl 12] » 
Kajauli ... ve foe] oe | BAS] FBR} U7] 40} 28] 202). | WAY Paden |] & Wy. fe] | | «tab 
Sherghati vee | cee 672 11 7.4 113/55] 103) 84 W3j.wf..d 4) 3/63. 6] 14) 6] 4] alta 
Bavachati sea | one es $62) 123 26, Bal. Se 36 Bb P 9; 3); 56: 2) ad} 8B} 8] BI... |... 
nee os anew em ff at | a | eel et Hh | eg 
Whole district ... ‘soe a 7,068} 13 |1,058} 103 475] 10 \s68 12 [301 | 64 162) 3 29. 8 [p77 8 | 63 | b | 90 | 30° 


Korz.—Undor each orop the first column shews the number of experiments and the second columa in thick type the average onttura, 
per avre in maunds to the nearest half maund. : : ; 


The experiments extend over the years 1912-13 to 1916-17 and are fairly 
well distributed, excepi in the case of the less important crops, all over the 
district. The western area is not very strongly represented because the 
triangle was not used to any extent in 1912-13 and the high results in the 
case of paddy in that area are probably due to inexperience in the use of the 
instrument. For instance, the figure eof 17 maunds per acre in Nabinagar is 
clearly too high an average for the thana. The figures ‘for the whole district 
which are got by dividing the total outturns by the number of experiments, 
and not by taking the mean of the average outturn of the thanas, do, I think, 
give a reliable basis to work upon. They represent the result of a large 
number of experiments on all sorts of land by a large number of different officers. 
The one factor that is not eliminated is any personal equation in the matter 
of selection. If, as I hope, a systematic crop-cutting is done annually for 
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testing the crop forecast figures this factor should be eliminated as far as 
possible on the American system by deciding the fields to be cut on some 
mechanical plan. By taking a police-station as the unit and selecting 
number of villages in it and specified ficld in each village a good 
comparison between different years should be available and in course of time & 
very accurate set of figures would be obtained. 


In applying these figures to the cropped area to ascertain the gross 
outturn it.must be remembered that they do not provide for the cases where a 
crop has been sown but has failed and my own impression is that there was a 
tendency to over-estimate the average field, that is to say, experiments were 
made in fields better than ayerage. This appears to have been specially the 
case in the -first year’s area but it is counteracted in the case of rice to some 
extent by the probability that experiments on broadcast rice were included 
as experiments on transplanted rice in the third year’s area, 


The following table shows the comparison of the various estimates male 
from time to time of the outturn in maunds per acre over the whole cropped 
area i-- 


a aaa 

















Paddy. Rabi. . 
1, | u. IIL. | IV. te) ats | It, | Iv, 
ee seca OS aeasteg* || Res Statues 
@# My. MoDone'l’s estimate in 1876... 12 10 
+ My, Grierson’s estimate in 1813 Fa 108 8-6 7-2 62 5-1 4 4 | 8 
¢ Mr. Stevenson-Moore's estima.e in 1895 1498 12°95 | 10 96 863-1 867 | 7:07 | 767 1 431° 
a 1a ROPER aY i SP Re ns RE 
Estimate taken for crop forecasts os 15 le 
Crop-cutting experiments ba 16 13 | 12} | 12 | 10} ] 10 | 10 | 105 
Ne ee nner cc nt  —————————————————— 


The figures I, II, 11f and LV vefer to the traets into which the district was 
divided by Mr. Grierson and are roughly as follows :— 


I, Jahanabad, Awwal and part of Daudnagar thanas. 
II. Gaya, Tikari, Atri and Nabinagar thanas. 


Ill. Nawada, Pakribarwan, Rajauli, Aurangabad and part of Daud- 
nagar thanas. 


IV. Sherghati and Barachati thanas. 


In the last two lines ot the estimates of rade crop, wheat alone has been 
taken. If other rabi crops which give a lower outturn had been considered 
the results of our experiments would probably have approximated more closely 
to Mr. Stevenson-Moore’s figures. The estimate taken for crop forecasts in the 
case of paddy refers to cleane1 paddy, 


In comparing the estimates for the rice outturn we are at once met by a 
factor which crop-cutting experiments do not take into account. A certain 
proportion of the area planted fails in most years owing to unfavourable 
weather and this proportion is greater or less according to the amount of pro- 
tection afforded by irrigation. No account is taken of failed crops in ercp-cut- 
ting experiments. Jn the first two tracts which are, with the exception of 
Nabinagar thana, well protected, we find the crop-cutting results agreeing with 
those of Mr. Stevenson-Moore derived from other corsiderations. In the third 
and fourth tracts, however, where this factur comes into play we find, as we 
might expect, the crop-cutting experimenis giving too high afigure. I think it 
is fairly evident that the figures of outturn taken for the forecasts are too high 
and should be reduced. I should estimate 12 maunds to the acre for paddy 
and 9 maunds to the acre for wheat aa the outturn of an average crop all over 
the district including areas where the crop had failed. 

The estimate for wheat would apply to barley and wheat and barley mixed, 


Pe ee tere ee oe - 
*Food grain suzply an{ Famine Relief in Bihar anl Bongal, page 116, 
+ Notes on Gay, pages 83-—85, 

t Material condition of s.uall azgriculturis:s and lubourers in Gaya, 
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The average outturn of the other radi crops in default of better evidence might 
be put as follows :— 

Gram, 7 maunds per acre. 

Sarson, 7 ditto. 

Khesari, 6 — ditto. 

Masuri, 44 ditto. 

Linseed, 3 ditto. 


141. The following table which has been compiled from the crop-cutting 
a ad oe gee gh at registers after classification of the: plots 
Jomparison of outturn tor aga? an hQOlt from the record-of-rights SLOWS the come 


lands. 2 Seer 
parative outturn of the two principal crops, 

paddy and wheat, on nagdi and bhaoli lands :-— 

ee i a a 


Paddy, Wheat, 








Nagdi. Bhaoli. Nagdi. Bhaoli. 

















Arwal ote Pee “i we | L651] 1B] 2107 14 1 Id] oa. 
Dandnagar wt wee te is 46] JO] 18 17 Td 12 1 7 
Aurengabad Fee ine a iB} 16) 19BY 15 1k 1g 26 114 
Noabinacer sea ia we _ 27 Bt VW V7 18 dz 33 1 
Jabanabad - ei sis we { 2667 (6h 654] 125] 111 1n 66 30 
Tikari a ee a ae 157 } 32; 465 | 114 166 | 102 32 9 
Atri dee see eae see Jor} 20] $61 12 72 1l 2 39 
Nawada bie ee re w | 262] 184 | 756} 123 221 | 103 142 9 
Pakribarwan - at see is G1 J1{ 264 10 22 lu 28 of 
itufassal Gaya i is  Legasn| 13} 508) ab | a7 fio | dea] gt 
Raji ae me “nf pert, | 897/11, | 388 (Ie | 380 9 
Shorghati Se wea wef ase |e 385] 10h | 169 1s 30 lo 
Baracnati ae ae oy Goede ese fraiaey 489) 1 3 1L 9} 16 8: 
Whole district So Parecl tae [4.00 [122 | 168 | 100,| 65h{ oF 





Nors.—Tho first column under cach class shows the numer of experiments the second the average outturn per acre. 

Whatever may be the value of the triangle as an insfrument fér mea- 
suring the absolute outturn there can be no doubt of itS value ina comparative 
test of this kind and I think it clearly shows that over the district year-in year- 
out the crops on wagdé land arc better than those in bhaolt land by about 16 
per cent. This difference is not wholly explained by the argument that the 
nagdi land is always the hesé land inthe, village because it is not, and even 
whore it is, the quality of the soil is not the most important factor in Gaya in 
determining the outturn as has been clear from cxperience in trying to classify 
soils by outturn. ‘The two most important factors, where the soil is not extremely 
bad, are ivrigation and husbandry. In several instances it has beeu found that 
landlords first irrigate the bhaold lands and alter that the nagdi lands so that a 
good proportion of the difference must be due to the difference in cultivation 
which is what one would naturally suppose. In paragraph 33 of his report on the 
material condition of small agriculturists in Gaya, Mr, Stevenson-Moore took 
the difference to be 25 per cent ; itis safe to gay that at least 10 per cent. 
is the average all over the district of the difference due to indifferent husbandry. 
142. A census of the avricultural stock was made during the operations 
Hicaieraia as and the result is given in Appendix Vv. 
This does not include the stock of the 32 
yillages not surveyed during the present operations. These figures give a total 
of 66 head of livestock per 100 persons which isa very high figure, the 
only other two districis to approach it, being Bhagalpur with 64 and Shahabad 
with 63. It is interesting to compare the figures with those of the cattle census 

taken in 1913-14. “he comparative resultg are as follows :-— 





ene tones. ; q Batts 
Bulls aud bullocks =... ves ie eT S ; eve ee oe 
Cows oe Are it a 258,71 232215 
Mal: HeiTaloes i O 1 47686 120 680 
Young stock (including bufalo eslves) bes 36,504 802 840 
Rucep asa out ove ean 115,103 G26 id 
Gows ie as wee ive 260,529 1é4, 146 
lorses and ponies... tre aes 8270 7,787 
Mules va ie ie ne 37 "a2 
Donkeys ea ne gu 540) nod 
Cawels ov. i _ ae 23 Wi 
Vioighs a eis ne 183,904 297,120 


Carts te vee tea tes £282 5,250 
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In everything except the last five items the census figures exceed the 
settlement figures. In considering the value of the two sets of figures the 
method of recording has to be examined. The census figures are derived from 
chaukidars who give the figures for their’ respective villages probably on an 
estimate. he settlement figures are compiled by adding together the | figures 
ascertained from each person. ‘The latter are therefore probably more 
reliable as far as they go but it has to be remembered that they only refer 
to the stock owned by persons who have khewats or khatians. © Thus 
the stock of a goala who held no land and the sheep of a gareri in the same 
position escape enumeration. This is well illustrated in the case of bulls of 
which the euumeration in the settlement statistics is obviously faulty. ‘Ihe 
majority of such animals belong to notody in particular. ‘Che enumeration 
of male bulfalos in the first year’s area was defective owing to a misprint in 
the form which resulted in all buffalos other than bulls being classed a 
females In that area also buffalo calves were included with other young 
stock. As far as livestock is concerned, thervfore, { think the census figures 
where they exceed the settlement figures are probably nearer the truth as regards 
the total stock and not merely as regards what belongs to agriculturists. The 
census was taken in the cold weather when the settlement figures are 
compiled so no discrepancy due to migration’ for grazing need be considered. 
As regards ploughs, however, the, settlement tigures are certainly more depend- 
able since every one owning a plough holds lands, As to carts also the 
settlement figure is the betier though probably still too low because there ard 
nurmbers of cartmen who are not raiyats, The thana Town vaya where there 
are 361 caris has 1.ot been included in the census iigures. 


The number of bullocks is more than sufficient to give a pair for every 
plough and cart in the district. The number of carts is small and a large number 
of bulloeks are used as pack bullucks. On, the other hand in the south buffalos 
are used both for ploughing and for carts, A buffalo cart can take a load over 
the Sherghati-[mamgan] road that would require two bullock carts though of 
course it is slower. 

There is one plough to every nine acres of cropped area, This agres 
closely with the figures found from, the Maksudpur estate and Deo estate in 
1900 but jis much smaller than, those found in the Tikari estate, Belkhara 
mahal and Government estates surveyed in 1593-98 where one plough went 
to every 133 acres of net cropped area. 

143. .f the total arca of 3,038,645 acres of the district 1,035,389 

: acres or 34% has been found  un- 

erupt ee occupied. Unoceupied land consists of 

all uncultivated land except that which forms part of a raiyat’s holding. It 
includes roads and railways. The distribution of the oc¢upied land among 
the various classes of holders as compared with other South Bihar districts 


js as follows :— 


Percentage of occupied area held by— 













Distr et. : 

?roprietor | Raiyats Settled and occupancy, Non-oceupanosy 
Proprietor and tenure ‘ sae dt ean _ pat viks P vikeite 

South hagal pur 110 a Aue co 

South Monghyr il 7 2 3 as 

Paina 13 6 Qu - 83-9 

Shahabad 161 1&5 67°6 Qs 

Gaya 132 29 83°2 o7 





“The figure: for Gaya are remarkably similar to those of Patna, Settled 
ana Sea aynicr raiyats as usual hold the bulk of the occupied area, The 
following table shows how the occupied and unoccupied area is distributed over 


the subdivisions of the district. 











































































































Jahavabad. | Aurangabad, | Sadr. | Nawada. Total. 
: Z 
— 
a ie 
a | q is ais! . ai2/{. 4g 
: 2 {8 | & 3/3 | & S18 be 2 12 | & S |4 
P ~ . as a t = al 7 
3 ore Rae Sais | 3 sgl? | 3 sa(t {8 safe 
= v a 2 Bia a eEfy a 5 
& 8 ere te. coal a | a a2j)8 oe oe 
~~) oa a ~ ats wo 2 ss - ° = a S 3 
o oes te tH a oo Cond a [-) heey a ° ed te 
a #2 |e . a3)5 Pa ES i» . 22/8.1 3 £2 2 
ea /&.] & en/&.{ 8 Ba: &.) 3 | , | BEL RS 5 
ql} a jeeide 2] 4 (#2ifel 2] ¢ |EFi88] e! g jee [83l 3 aL 
o 2 -) Bar) 3 2 3 < 
z 4 [c? ee ox | 4 eel atl 2 2 oiee 67! 2] 4 Jat las] « ao ES 
ree EL 
Zivat te MW ' 807°40 | O12 | 3S “ ws | ane ae 1 24°33 [2438.15 | 30153 | 0-08 | 20-10 17 | 72038 “08 [5-69 
Held by proprietors but 6168 27 77°13) 8:35 | 4°40 4498 | 53344°20 | G00 | 11°86 4215 144156°38 | 621 | .og8 8202 | 2634788] 670 | 7°81 18071, 160827°59} 7 50 | aug 
not Zirat, 
In cultivating possession} 2879 |hiro0se 3°63 | 4°10 8706 aueet-ea | e119 | 968 512) |40039°87 | 6°89} 0°77 | 2874 /15530°RG } 4°05 | 645 14160; 119920°93] 5°63 | 7-o4 
of tenure-holders. I : 
Rulyate at fixed rent, S422 ' 85307 | 1a9' 18 1€98 | 3101:74 | 0°52 | 1°66 8706 [1085938 | 4d | Var | 6541) 70GB | a1 { 127) 11785 i76ess4 | 888 fee 
Bettled, or occupancy | 152007 271089". | 8840 1°77 | 130486 '483003'12| B48] 3°70 | 2b02d1 [h90043-53' S81 | 2°32 /160627\323618°51 854 | JUL AOA 11 166772430) 68°25 joey 
AB. . 
an ceeupenss taiyate. 818 | 22R2'A0 | 9 69 | 264) 1087 | 4277-2 | O72 | 4°01}. 1478 } 4390°19 | g°62 | 2°99 | 1952 | 2308-77 | OGT | 1°18 | 5337 | 1321817 | 0 68 |a-4y 
Rent-free holders 10038 { 85u7°26 | 2°62 | O86 | 10442 | 12400°961 BOA] 13M | 18822 | 1a63H50) ... 0°98 | 8937 29979 } 1°70 | O'7) [49320 | 4084659 | 2°06 | ag 
ee a a era (een Se he ox hee ee ee mall 
Total occupied area. 325014'42 of 592870°16) 71166318 | 373B02'30) oo ive wee 
| a en ce ee | |) | see ns 
Under ralyats ... 13876 1641718 on Hen 2219 | 230144]... ae 3312 | 2600°57 jo an | 1766 | 120233). a | BO62 7825" 52 He 
ne | fe ted : ~ sg pa or A Ln AEs sie) [aeieedl Fie 
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144. Only 723 acres were recorded as proprietor’s zirat. In the settle- 
: ment of 1893-98, 4:6 acres were recorded 
as zirat of the 9-annas Tikar estate, 
The additional zira¢ found is principally in village Bhadeni, thana No. 91, thana 
Nawada, where the proprietors were able to show that they had been in culti- 
vating possession continuously since a long time previous to the passing of the 
Tenancy Act. 

145. The area in cultivating possession of proprietors which is not true zirat 
amounts to 150,328 acres, or 7°5 per cent 
of the occupied area. This is a very 
much lower proportion than was found in Shahabad or Patna, but about the 
same asin South Monghyr. The highest proportion is found in Daudnagar 
thana 12 per cent, and the lowest in Atri, 1 per cent, but the variations 
between the subdivisions are not great. 

146. The area in cultivating possession of tenure-bolders is 112,821 acres 
or 5°6 per cent of the occupied area. 
Here the figure is higher than that in 
Shahabad and Patna and about the same as that in South Monghyr. In Gaya 
and South Monghyr we have large estates prevailing with a good deal of leasing ; 
Patna and Shahabal on the other hand are districts of small estates and 
leasing is not practi:ed to the same extont. The total percentage of occupied 
area held by landlords is 1...16 which is an average figure for South Bihar. 


147 Seventeen thousand five hundred and ninety-eight acres are held 
by raiyats at fixed rents. The bulk of these 
are raiyats of the 9 annas Tikari estate so 
it would appear as if a good many of such tenancies escaped notice in 1893-98 
when only 3,024 acres in the estate were found held on fixed rates. 

This, however, is explained by Mr. Stevenson-Moore in paragraph 108 of 
his report which makes it probable that oniy those raiyats who held only land 
on fixed rents were recorded with this status. It is sared in paragraph 170 of 
the same report that 23-1 ver cent of the cash paying area in the estate. is 
shikam (tixed rents), The cash paying area given in Appendix XIT to that 
report is 43,153 acres; 23°1 per ceut of this 10,045 acres and. adding the 
3,024 acres at fixed rents we have 13,069 acres which is probably near 
the truth and leaves only about 4.500 acres of such land in the district 
outside the estate. I have no doubt that a large number of shikaum rents 
in other estates were really fixed rents but the ratyaés were not in 2 position 
to prove it and there was no generaf presumption attaching to the 
term as to guzastha in Shahabad and the rights have now been lost. Ina 
few Government estates a small area was found which had been recorded 
as held on fixed rents in the settlement made in 1880. Where the successors 
in interest of the original holders were in possession they were givon the status 
snarah muaiyan after consultation wiih the Collector, the entry of kacm# in the 


Proprietos’s zira/, 


Land cultivated by proprietors but not 2:7a¢. 


Land cultivated by tenura-holders, 


Raiyata at fixed rents, 
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settlement of 1893-97 having been clearly wrong. These caces were evidently 
exceptions to the general decision referred to in paragraph 109 of Mr. Stevenson- 
Moore’s rep rt. 


148. The bulk of the tenants are settled and occupancy raiyats holding 
©7°7 per cent of the holdings and 88'2 
per cent of the occupied area. In villages 
in the south it was sometimes found that occupancy rights were given at once 
in cash rented lands taken up by a new-comer in order to induce him to 
stay. 

149. The rent-free holdings are not of great importance being usually 
small grants made for religious purposes 
or on account of services. In village 
Sihora, No. 164, thana Atri, Basan Kumar, the deity who guards the village 
from tivers has a Ahutian in his own name in return for his services. 


Occupancy and settlet rat vets. 


Rent-free raryats. 


150. Non-occupancy ruiyats hold 13,218 acres or only (°7 per cent of 
the occupied area. They are either raiyats 
of neighbouring villages who have held 
land for less than 12 years or ratyaés brousht in to reclaim Jand. A certain 
uumber in Government estates are settled raiyats who have been given land to 
reclaim on a specially low rent and who are temporarily barred by the action 
of proviso (1) tosection 178, Bengal Tenancy Act, from acquiring occupancy 
rights. 

151. The statistics of the transfer of proprietary rights in the last 10 years 
are given in Appendix VI, They are not 
eomplete because it is impossible to make 
them so. Their only interest is in showing the average price paid for proprie- 
tary rights in lands and the proportion which- the land revenue bears to the 
value of the lard. The value of land is highest in Arwal and Jahanabad and 
lowest in Sherghati. The average yalue is Rs. 76-9 per acre, more than double 
that in Shahabad and about 50 per cent greater than in South Monghyr. The 
land revenue transferred is about 08 per, cent of the price. Taking this at 
20 years’ purchase the land revenue is about 16 per cent of the annual value. 


152, The statistics of sales of occupancy rights will be found in Appendix 
Vit. These are also very incomplete 
and usually only come to light if a 
mutation of names in the landlord’s jamabandi has not taken place. How 
incomplete they are is shown by examination in the villages in whic: a pre- 
vious survey had taken place. A comparison of the present record and tne 
previous one nd the laborious process of tracing all the changes that had taken 
place, invariably showed that many more sales had taken place than those original- 
ly mentioned. ‘Another poiut has to be noted. Whole holdings are those consist- 
ing of ail the land in one khatian and do not necessarily mean the whole of the 
raiyal’s land. ‘The average price per acre realized comes to Ks. 56-14 per acre 
It is satisfactory that over 93 per cent. of the transfers were to other raiyats, 


Non-occupaney ratyats. 


Transfer of proprietary rights. 


sales of occupancy rights. 


153. The statistics of mortgages are given in Appendix VIIT and aro 
probably a little nearer the truth than 
those of sales because it is to the interest 
of the mortgagees to sce that they are recorded. This, however, is nut always 
the case because it was generally found in the case of produce-rent lands that 
the name of the mortgagee, if the mortgage was one with possession, was 
automatically entered in the landlord’s papers because he was cultivating the 
land when apprais:ment took place, or took his share of the crop when divided. 
So his name would naturally appeas in the danabandi khasras or batai 
chittas. Asin other automatic machines this process was doubtles$ assisted 
by the transfer of money. 


Mortgages. 


As in the case of sales the bulk of transfers by mortgazec tock_place to 
raiyats, 90-4 percent of the area being held’by mortgagees of this class. The 
average rate was G0°3 pez acre. The excess over the sale rate is principally 
due to th: heavy mortgage rate in Gaya town, Elsewhere the two rates are very 
close. The reason for this is firstly that probably at least half of the mortgages 
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are never redeemeil and are practically sales, and secondly, accrtain number 
are mortgages of landlord’s bakash{ land, the rate for which is very high 
because it pays no rent and is usually the best land in the village. All cases 
of bakasht lands mortgaged to raiyats were carefully examined to see that 
they were really what they purported to be and not merely a method of 
making asettlement of land on such a way as to prevent the accrual of 
occupancy rights. Only a few cases were found which were not bond fide 
mortgages and the practice mentioned in the Patna Final Report, paragraph 
91, has evidently not extended as yet to Gaya. 


The mortgages recorded are only those accompanied by possession. A 
certain amount of mortgaging without possession occurs. One case was found 
in the portion of Barachati thana, scuth of Tankuppa station, where raiyats 
were in the habit of mortgaging their crops. In 1914-15 the crops partially 
failed with the result that in 1915-16 the raiyats found it very difficult to get 
any money in this way. 


154. The custom of the transferability of occupancy rights without the 
landlord’s consent sometimes exists and 
sometimes does not. ‘This is the case 
occasionally even in the same estate. One Assistant Settlement Officer who 
worked in all parts of the district gave it as his opinion that in any camp, if 
the landlords of the first few villages dealt with admitted the custom, most of 
the others followed suit. The custom is therefore clearly not one about which 
people worry' very much, 


Rights of transfer. 


The salamis and fees taken by landlords for recognizing transfers differ 
considerably and details will usually be found in the village note. In some 
cases 20 per cent. or 25 per cent. of the purchase money is taken, in others Re. 1 
per bigha or Re. 1 per transfor. The smaller fees usually go into the patwari’s 
pocket so that the realization of them does not necessarily imply that the 
landlord’s consent is necessary. That the patwart always takes something is 
clear from the fact of the slowness of mutation in the 9 annas_ Tikari estate 
and Government estates though the free right of transfer is admitted. 


In only one case was it found that a landlord refused to allow mutation of 
names on payment of the usual salamé. Other cases can be imagined but 
these are exceptions and there being no real restrictions on transfers the 
only effect of taking salamz is to reduce the price which the ratyat gets for his 
land, An examination of some selected villages which had been previously 
surveyed in 1893-98 and a comparison of the previous with the present record- 
ol-rights showed that the existence of the right of free transfer has not had the 
effect of changing the eeonomic conditions in the village for the worse. The 
statistics as far as they go show that there has been no tendency for the raiyat 
to be ousted by the lawyer or money-lender. 


There would, therefore, appear to be no objcetion to legislating to provide 
for a right of transfer subject to the payment of such fee as the landlord mi 1|.t 
demand not exceeding ith of the purchase money except where'a free right 
of transfer has been proved. It would be well, however, to wait till some 
experience has been obtained of the similar enactment in Orissa. Although the 
present state of things does not suggest that any alteration would be caused by 
the proposed legislation, which would in. practice only apply to isolated cases, it is 
a fact that in most cases if a landlord did object to a purchaser the latter has no 
remedy but an expensive suit to try and prove the custom of transferability 
without the landlord’s consont, an exceedingly difficult matter, because the 
entry in the village notes is not part of the record-of-rights and has no 
presumptive correctness, Under the proposed legislation this difficulty would 
be removed and we might have an increased number of cases such as the’ one 
in Ghonchawa, No. 801, thana sherghati, where a stamp-vendor at Gaya bought 
some raiyati land ata sale in execution of a decree. He has got symbolical 
possession but has not been able to get actual possession and probably never 
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will, At present such speculators usaally confine their attentions to proprietary 
rights but legislation as to transfers of raiyati rights may induce them to 
change their sphere of operations. _ 

It is pity that the record of the custom in each village or patti was not. 
made part of the record-of-rights. The courts would then have something to go 
upon in every case instead of having to find out the custom for themselves. 
Admittedly it is difficult to ascertain the eustom when no transfers are known to 
have taken place, but in such cases it would be fair to assume that the right of 
transfer without the Jandlord’s consent did not exist. The difficulty will, 
however, not occur at subsequent settlements for by looking to the present 
record one can find how many whole holdings have changed hands and with this 
information it should not be difficult to find out what was done at the time of 
mutation of names in the landlord’s jamabandi. 

It is to be noted that this question on!y arises in the case of whole holdings 
the transfer of which areless thana guarter of the whole number rccorded. 
Over the transfers of part holdings the landlord has absolute control in virtue 
of section €8 of the Bengal Tenancy Act. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
RENTS. 


155. The prevalence of produce-rents which is charactcristic of Suuth Bihar 

Prevalence of produce-rents reaches its maxXiuum in Gaya. Out of 

; a total area of 1,667,725 acres held by settled 

and occupancy ratyats, 1,098,265 acres or 65:9 percent is held on rent in kind. 

If we add the 33,920 acres held on chakath rent which is produce-reut temporarily 
commuted into cash the percentage rises to 679 per cent. 


The percentage in other South Bihar districtsis as follows :— 


South Bhagalpur .. he oo bes w= 16 
South Monghyr ove Al ae one we «(82 
° Patna a Sis et Bie fe va 44 
Shahubad ,., oe Uy Ay a re | 


The following table shows how the proportion varies inside the district :— 


. Thana, 


Jahanabat, 
Dandnsgar 
Nubinagar, 
Aurangabad. 
Town Gaya. 
Mufaseal Gaya, 
Tikari, 





88 68 87 83 20 67 65 69 48 49 83 68 56 
55 15 35 27 42 49 44 55 60 40 63 52 63 


Percentage of srea held on prodace-rent by | 39 
settled aud occupa icy raiyats, 

Percentage of net vroppod area irrigated 
from, privaco sourced. 


meee da a a ie re nn 

The figures in the lower line are only approximate as they have been Sot 
by adding the percentages of irrigation from private canals and ahars, the bulk 
of which are under the’ control of the landlords. It will be seen that the 
figures of produce-rent vary a good deal and do not appear to depend to any 
extent on the amount of private irrigation. The Aurangabad subdivision shows 
the largest proportion of produce-rent, the percentage being Sl for the 
whole subdivision, yet it has the smallest percentage of private irrigation. The 
low percentage of produce-rent in Arwal is of coutse duo to the tact that the 
whole thana practically is irrigated by the Son Canal. Apart from this we 
have the most advanced parts of the districtin the north showing a higher per- 
centago than the south where Sherghati and Barachati thanas show ihe lowest 
percentage except Arwal. 











156. Dr. Buchanan made an estimate. of the proportion of produce-rent 
paid in various thanas in 1812, If is 
only possible to compare his estimate 
roughly with modern conditions as the’ 
boundaries of his thanas do not agree with those as now constituted. ‘Che 


Buchanan's estimate of proportion on pradace- 
rent. 
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following comparison may however be made :~— 
sn nt ec et Ae PE a PY SR SOAPS SEEN a I 




















Thavas of Dy, Buchainn’s ostimata ; 
iat. of percentage praduce Present statistics, Corresponding Thana, 
cae rent, 
thls Se ere i eee Sta i rt 
Arwal ... re ee 4 39 ; Arwal, 
Dandnagar ee ae 75 68 Daudnegar. 
Nawada ae aes 87 3 Nawada Subdivision. 
Hulasganj wee 3 75 69 Atii- 
Jahanabad - ae 97 63 Jahanabad. 
Gaya es ee Oe 60 } Gaya and Tikari 











Lf Buehanan’s estimates are to be trusted there has been a considerable 
decrease in tle area on produce-rent. 

157. In the Settlement of 1898-98 the proportion of the area held by settled 

ana occupancy raigats under, produce-rent 


*ropertion in previous Settlements. 
ape oa Pains SEL was found to be as follows :— 


Tikari estate Ate dis Soe a vig ai 74 
Bolkhara, Mahal re ave aan ges gaa sae 26 
20 


Government estates... aa ar sie we Sie 

The figure in the Government ostates is not to be taken as typical because 
the statistics in the previous settlement were drawn up after commutation had 
taken place. The percentage for thana Sherghati where very little commutation 
was done was 62 per cent. In the Belkhara Mahal private commutation has been 
carried on to a consderable extent which acecants for the percentage being 
lower than that now shown in Arwal thana. ° 

In the scttlemonts of the Deo and Maksudpur estates the percentages. of the 
land held by settled and occupancy raiyats on produce-rent were 67 and 75 rese 
pectively. The high percentage in Maksudpur is due to the fact that for some 
time before the settlement the Raja had=been converting cash-rents into produce- 
rents, 
Considering all these figures T doubt if it can be said with confidence that 
there has been of recent years any marked deercase in the amount of produce- 
rents, such conversions as have taken place being counteracted by changes in the 
opposite direction. It is a common practice on the part of new proprietors by 
purchase to change magdi lands into bheoli. T understand that in Bengal it is 
proposed to prohibit this when the Bengal Peaancy Act is next amended. I am 
certaiuly of opinion that at least it shonld nat be permitted to be done by so- 
called private contract. There‘are some cases where it might arguably be an 
equituble arrangs ment, e. g., where owine tu river enercachments the soil has 
become unfertile. Wheoretically such a case might be dealt with under section 
37, Bengal Tenancy Act, but the raiyat would probably find any reduction of rent 
obtained would be more than balanced by his law expenses, and opportunities 
for utilizing the cheaper procedure under section 105 do not often occur. I con- 
eider therefore that changes from cash to produce-rents should be declared illegal 
except where mace by an order of a Revenue court on the joint application of 
both the parties and on thee urt being satisfied that it is inthe interest of both. 
sides.. 

In considering the present statistics if must be remembercd that they 
take no account of commutation done curing thre operations. The statistics 
are based on the records as finally published and all the commutation was 
done subsequently. As the result of the 2.739 cases under section 40 disposed 

£ by the Settlement Department 11,100 acres were eommuted. his reduces the 
percentage of produce-rent land to 052 per cent. The 10,592 cases made over 
to the Collector will probably not result in the commutation of so large an 
area proportionately but will certainly reduce the percentage to under 65 
per cent. 
88. Early in tue khanapuri season of 1912-13 the question «! the precise 
wenificauee to he attached to the terms 
shik-m and chakath arose. These rents 
had bees met with during the previous settlement of the Tikari estate in 
1893-98 «rd are discussed by Mr. Stovensoa-Meoore in paragraph 67 of his Report. 
As found by him shikam xents were fixed cash-rents and chaekath rents were 
temporarily commuted produce-rents. ‘These were the meanings attached-to 
the terms in the 9 annas Vikari estate, but My. Stevenson-Moore noted thas 


Shikem and Chatath rents. 
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other proprietors did not accept this meaning of the term  shikam while, a3 
Dy. Grierson had noted, the term chakath was also applied to waste lands settled 
tora term of yours with a view to reclamation, Our expericnce shows that the 
tendency is for the landlord to call all ordimary cash-reuts chahalh, the idea 
heiny that cheketh rents are variable at the will of the landlord and lands held 
on such rents carry no oceupaney rights. 

Neither of the derivations of the word skikam given by Mar. ‘Stevenson- 
Moore caries much conviction but L was not able to come across any other 
that did. Yn the third year Mr. Dain however found a fair ainoun: of evidence 
ns to the origin of the word chakath. | In the south of the district it is used 
to refer to the rents of laud settled for reclamation asa elak, Le, roughly by 
boundaries withoat any measurement cf aren, and ona lump rental. Wheu 
ihe land has been reclaimed it is {hea measured aud sctiled af rates aecording 
to ifs capabilities. Phe rent is then known as shékam ani the laad as hurauti 
from here which means a bigha. we 

159. Whatever may be the derivation of these terms and whatever may be 
the significance attached to them by the 
persons Who use thei it was svon evident 
that before any special, record could be duade of them it was necessary to 
seeing them to see how far they differed from ordinary cash-vents subject 
to the Bengai Tenancy Act. 

\sfaras giiiam rents were concerned the 9 annns Pikari estate admitted 
that they meant fixed rents, so that holdings on these rents were put into 
coparate Aralians with the status sharah muciyan, ii the case of ether laud- 
lords where tis connotation of shihem was uul adinitte) the reats were recurd- 
ed as ordinary cash-rents unless theyvecyeés could raise the necessary presump- 
tion under section 50 of thesBeugal Penaney Act. Uf this presumution was 
raised and unrebutted the rents were attested as fixed. The terin shia doves 
not therefore appear in the records and the}lifliculty foreseen by Mr. Stevenson- 
Moore in paragtaph 108 cf his report does not arise, 

169. ‘The rents called ciakalh om examination Feil into tairee classes : 

(1) Ordinary cash-rents, 
(2) Cash-rents ‘settled for a limited 
term for the reelamation of waste land. 
(3) Cash vents which were temporarily commuted to praduece-rents, 

Tha flest class were tronted as ordinary cash-renis. “(second elass are 
the vents in eases contemplated by) proviso (1) to section LVS, Bengal ‘Tenaney 
Act. Uuder that proviso the resirictions on contract imposed by section 178 
are waived in the case of Ivases granted bona fide for the reclamation of waste - 
land except that, if ou the expiration of the lease the Iussee woull in the - 
ovdinary course be catitled to an occupancy right, the lease cannot prevent him 
from acquiving that right. Whea ths conditions of this proviso are not satisticd 
the rent isan ordinary cash-reut. The large majortty of chasath vents falling 
apparently in Gis class were fonnd on examination to be rents for the settle- 
ment of land whith was uot really waste but merely abandoned lanl of another 
maiyet, oe reats which had besn changed onze or more since the orisinal 
bettlement. ‘Mhe first time the rent is changed ou resettioment the ‘essee, if 
he is settlel refyeé of the village, as is usually the case, at one? vwauires 
oeoupancy rights and section 29 of the Aet restricts further cihaneements, Jf 
the proviso is satisfied the proper way to record these holdings is in a separate 
Lhatian with the status non-occunancy witha note in the special incidents 
eoluian as to the acerual of occuvansy rights on resettlement on the expiry of 
the lease. 

Treidentally it may be observed that it is extremely ciffiemtt to escemtain 
if this proviso applies unloss the lease is in writmg — Most of the cases where 
twas found inaction and recorded, occurred in the Government and temporarily. 
settled esfates iu Sherghati thana and even there the patie given was net 
very oxplicié and the fact that the proviso was intended to apply could only he 
vathoret from surrounding chreunists aces. L think it shonid be provided when 
tho Act is armended that this proviso sh wild not be applicable unless the Jease is 
in writing and definitely states the provisions of sectivn 173 which are waived 
or refers tothe proviso. 


Record of shthwam rents. 


* Record of etahaté rents. 
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| The more usual method however among private landlords isan initial 
settlement on produce-rent and this brings us to the third class. 


If land is held on a produce-rent there is nothing to bar an agreement 
between the landlord and tenant whereby the produce-rent is temporarily 
commuted into a cash-rent with liberty for cither party to revert to produce 
rent at the end of a period or at any time. It is, I think, clear that in such an 
arrangement section 29 of the Act has no practical application because whether 
the temporary cash-rent is held to be a money-rent so as to bring it under 
section 29 or not,a landlord can, at the end of the given period, say he will 
revert to produce-rent and then make a fresh agreement for a temporary 
commutation unfettered by avy limits. This kind of chakath rent can clearly 
not be treated as an ordinary cash-rent and holdings on this rent have there- 
fore to be recorded in a separate khatian. Itis for this reason that the term 
chakath has Leen used in a restricted sense in (he records and as so used it 
means a produce-rent temporarily commuted to cash. In most cases a period 
is fixed which is specified in addition tothe word chakath, e.g., chakath panch- 
sala. Somctimes however no period is specified, the arrangement being that 
at any time either party can revert to produce-rent. In such cases the rent is 
called chakath bemiadi, The essential points to which Attestation Officers had 
‘to look before recording any rent as chakath were— 


(1) that the holding must originally have been held on a produce-rent, 


(2) that the conversion was temporary, ie., that it was at the option of 
either party to revert to produce-rent at the end of the stated 
period or at any time, as the case might be. 


In the special incidents column-of chakath khatians are specified the 
‘details of the period if any and the system of produce-rent to which reversion 
will be made, or, if there is no rgreement as to this, then the system in force 
before the temporary commutation which of course will, unless there be any 
subsequent agreement to the contrary, be the one to which reversion will be 
made. 


A particular case of chakath which has been referred to in paragraph 84 
should be noted. Whenatemporary lease-holder has dpring his lease converted 
produse-rents to cash-rents without the consent of the proprietor the arrange- 
ment is not binding on the prepriefor unless of course it has been done under 
section 10, Bengal Teraney Act, when the landlord would be a party. In 
such eases the rents have been recorded as chakath rents for the period of 
the lease since they obviously satisfy the conditicns laid down. This is hard 
on the raiyafs who have probably paid a large salami to get low or moderate 
cash-rents fixed but that is one of the evils of the ¢thikaderi. system and ecan- 
not be checked unless the proprietor insists on the thitadar filing P boat 
jamabandis. 1f this is done, as it is in well-managed estates, the tandlord can- 
not plead want of knowledge. 


ln the Maksudpur estate some rents were found to be chakath, the period 
heing for as long as the estate was under the Court of Wards. Apparently 
the idea was that there was no barm in commuting as long as there was some 
assurance that irrigation would be kept yp. 


161. Disputes as to chahalh rents were cnly of importance in the first 
year’s area where some uncertainty ex- 
isted as to the way to deal with them, 
The prircipal dispuies grose in the 9 annas ‘Tikari cstate owing to the use 
of the word chakath in the previous records, The ratyats in many cases. 
denied that the commutation was of a temporary nature thoagh the rent had 
been recorded in the previous record as chakalh. In sonic cases it was found 
that rent recorded as chakath had been amalgamated in the jamabandi with 
admittedly permanent cash-rent, in some cases chaka/h rents had been enhanced 
under section 104 of the Act as it stoed before 1808 (now section 105), in some 
cases the rent paid was found entered as nagdi in the rent reecipts and not 
chakath, and in nearly all cases the rent had been’ paid continuously for twenty 
years. In those cases where there was no proof that the rent had originally 
been produce-rent the rents were recorded as ordinary nagdi rente. No 


Disputes as to chakath rents. 
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objections under section 103A. were filed in the usual time but on a eomplaint 
byithe then Manager to the Director of Land Records tue estate was allowed to 
file objections. No fresh evidence was forthcoming and Mr. Ogilvy, who had 
in the meantime again become Manager, on being referred to, admitted that the 
cash-rents to which objection had been taken were permanent cash-rents and 
that the previous record-of-rights was wrong in recording them as chakath. 
Before the attestation season of 1914-15, Mr. Ogilvy drew up’a statement of 
the claims and adwissions of the estate as far as rents recorded as shikam and 
chakath at tho previous setilement were, concerned on the basis of which the 
following principles were advpted:— 


(1) All plots recorded as shzkam at the previous settlement were to be 
entered ina separate kadtian with the status sharah muaiyan. 


(2) All plots which were recorded as chakath at the last settlement but 
had been paying rent in money ever since without reversion to 
produce-rent or any fresh contract, and which had been paying 
cash-rent Lefore the previous settlement as long as could be re- 
membered were to be recorded as ordinary nagdi with status 
kaemt. 


(3) Plots recorded as chakath at the last settlement which were original- 
ly held on produce-rent within memory and in which there 
had been no reversion to produce-rent were still to be recorded 
as chakath for a period or bemeadi as the case may be) unless 
the raiyuts could produce evidence that the conversion was 
meant to be a permanent one, the onus being on them to prove! 
the incorrectness, if any;of the previous record. ; 


(4) Plots recorded as chakath in the last settlement in which there had 
been a subsequent. reversion to produce-rent were to be recorded 
according to the conditions under which they were now held. 


a 


This simplified matters a good deal'and the only point which gave any 
trouble was the determination in some cAses whether a commutation since the 
last settlement had been permanent or temporary. One of such cases occurred 
in village Sagarpur, thana No 21, thana Atri, In this case the tenant showed 
that the produce-ront of his holding wascommuted by means of two hukumna- 
mas from the 9 annas Tikari estate..office in.1899 and 1900. . These documents 
made no mention of anything temporary in the nature of the commutation. 
Subsequently in 1907 and 1912 agreements or daulas were drawn up by the 
estate and signed by the tenant settling the plotsen a chakath rent from 
1319-F. to 1323-F. he jamabandis had all along classed the rents as 
chukath, bat there are no separate columns in these documents to show the 
ordinary nagdi, only shikam, chakath and paran being provided for. The 
rent receipts showel hal nagdi. The Attestation and Section 103-A. Officers 
held that the intention in 1900 had been to make a permanent commutation 
andthe subsequent agreement in 1912 could not affect this. The lands were 
therefore recorded as being held on cash-rent. The estate brought a case under 
seation 106 and the trying’ officer held that the original intention had been to 
make the commutation temporary but that even if the tenant was unaware of 
this there was nothing illegal in the subsquent agreements to prevent their 
overriding the original one. He held the rent to bo chakath and the Special 
Judge on appeal upheld the ordors. 


192. li is clear that by the use of the chvkath system an oppressive land- 

lord is able to enhance rents to any degree 

Desirability of legislation as t ciakath rents. without interference and steps should be 

é taken to provide against this wher the 

Tenancy Ac’ is next ametided. It is not an easy matter to legislate upon, 
ha essential point, I think is, to get rid of the chukath bemeadi. This should 
be treated as an ordinary cash-rent so as to be subject to sec:ion 29, and the best 
way of securing this’ would be to prescribe that all chakath rents must bo 
settled for a definite period. If no period is mentioned they should be pre- 
sumed to be permanently commuted rents. ‘The difficult point is to decids 
whether there should be any limitation on tLe periods and the increase of rent 
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at the end of those periods. We do not want to make the periods too long, 
as that would discourage landlords from commuting in this way, though as % 
matter of fact very little such commutation has been done except in the 
9 annas Tikari and Maksudpur estates. On the other hand if short periods are 
allowed, there is the liability of frequent enhancements. I think on the whole 
that no restriction should be placed on the period but it might be prescribed 
that the total enhancements in any 15 years should not exceed 2 annas in the 
rupee. This would’bring these rents into the same position as ordinary cash 
rents. 


163. The system of paran rent is described by Sir George Grierson in his 

“Notes on Gaya”. According to him the 

Paran rents. land fit for sugarcane in a village is divid- 

ed into three parts, in each of which 

every tenant has a share. Each is in turn planted with sugarcane, poppy and 

rice. ‘lhe two portions in which in any year sugarcane and poppy are being 

grown pay cash rent and the rice crop in the third portion is divided or appraised. 

Mr. Stevenson-Moore in his report on the operations of 1893-98 writes as 
follows :— 


“T am inclined to think that Dr. Grierson, in his.endeivour to o.rry out. his classification 
of cultivating tenures t> @ logical conclusion, has fallen into error ;-for the ra¢son Metre of 
paran does not, 1 think, lie in the requirements of the soil, but in the pres«riptive rights of the 
parties. The land probably grew rice for generations before gugarcane was heard of, and it 
would pay the landlord better for rice always to be grown on it. Qn the other hand sugar- 
cane is largély growa by the tenants ‘as an insurance azainst distress in times of drought, and 
it is not essential that the rotaton crop should be rice, hecavse land s» well cultivated and 
whih enjoys such facilities for irrigation from wells would grow almost any evop. I very 
much dout, therefore, if the raiyats require the co-operation of their landlord at all in land of 
this nature, bu‘ thy landlords possess certain rights on avhich they insist. The paren tenure, 
therefore, appears to me to be more in the nature of a compromise between rival inter sts than 
of ah agreement based on reciprocal requirements I should note, too, that Dr Grierson’s detini« 
tion .of parvn assumes that poppy is always grown with sugarcane as a rotation crop, but 
sveh ayrwtice, to avery large extent, is nob followed In fact sugare.ne grows best on aghant 
and poppy on raéi land so that much of the sugarcane land would not grow poppy. 


Whatever may be the correctness of these theories the system has now 
almost disappeared. In paragraph 170 fof his report Mr. Stevenson-Moore 
states that only 0:7 per cent of the cash paying areain the 9 annas Tikari 
estate is held on this system and the percentage must be even less now as tt 
was only found in a few villages, Forinstance in village Mahuewan, thana 
No, 315, thana Tikari, holdings were found which grew rice in one year on 
the danabandisystem. In the second year sugarcane was grown and a cask 
rent paid which varied according to the holding from Rs. 12 to Rs. 16 an acre, 
In the third year cotton used to be grown but this has been now replaced by ordi- 
nary crops, and the cash rent paid varies from Ra, 10-6-0 to Rs. 18 an acre, This 
opmpleted the rotation whieh was repeated again. 


In Barheta, No, 343, thana Sherghati, there is an instance of a cash-rent 
alternating with two years on Lataé nisf while in Choar, No, 661, thana Mufassal 
Gaya, a variety known as paran khutiapher is met with, in which the rent im 
all three years is-cash but of varying amount. This bad apparently been 
customary fora very long time past, In Barawan, No. 420, thana Sherghati, 
there are cases where the rotatioa is :— sugarcane at special rates, rabi crops 
at ordinary rates and the third year fallow at no rent. In calculating the 
rent in the first two years aremission of 2 kathas per bigha is given before 
applying the rate to the area. 

The normal practice now is for the raiyat to grow what crops he likes. 
Tf, however, he grows sugarcane or some other crop unsuitable for division 
gach as vegetables or chillis in produce-rent land he pays a cash-rent fcr 
that year. This is fixed sometimes according to a rate for the whole 
village and sometimes according to arate for each kitta or division of the 
village. Itis always higher than the average cash-rent of similar lands: 
for obvious reasons. The sugarcane erop occupies the land for more than 
a year-and in the following year the ordinary crop which follows is poor 
owing to the exhaustion of the land. The result is that the rent chirge 
for sugircane land is about 1) years’ ordinary rent and gives a fairly good 
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guide as to the maximum limit or the rent which should be fixed on 
commutation. The Commissioner however differed from this view and on the 
second appeal on the commutation case of village Raipura, thana No. 10, thana 
Aurangabad, wrote as follows :—~ 


The Settlement Officer further quotes a sugarcane rate of Rs. 6-6-0 per acre as_ showing 
the commutation rates to be much too high, It looks asif he were regarding the sugar- 
cane rent asa produce rént. This isacash rent. If the Assistant Settlement Officer had 
taken the sugarcane rent to represent the cash rents payable for lands siinilar to those under 
commutation the average rent payable on commutation as fixed by him would have come to 
over Rs, LO instead of about Ks, 8-7-9 per acre. The Agsistint Settlement Officer has very. 
properly disregarded the sugarcane rent. A sugarcane rent is nota proper criterion at all. 
The fact is that a sugarcane rent is altogether a special rent payable for a special crop 
that occupies the ground for more than a year and involves very heavy expenditure on 
labourers, cultivation and on munure. Nobody withexperience of agrarim conditions in 
South Bihar wouid maintain that a sugarcane rent was a proper criterion of a rent for 
good paddy lands.” 


These reasons aro conclusive against using such rents as a standard but 
they seem equally conclusive in favour of usiug them as limits. In the 
instances of paran given, the cash rent has always been highest for the year 
when sugarcane is grown, and in one village, Barheta, thana No. 348, 
thana Sherghati, the sugarcane] rate for baoli lands was fixed at 14annas 
a bigha above the cash-rent of landsin the vicinity. It is in fact clear that 
the sugarcane rate has been fixed so as roughly to giye the landlord as much 
ashe would get if the ordinary crops had been gyown and divided. The extra 
cost of cultivation isrepaid to the tenant by the extra value of the crop. 


Only one case was foundin which the sugarcane crop was divided. The 
tenant paid all the expenses of cultivation while the landlord paid the expenses 
of harvesting and the manufacture of the gur which was equally divided. 


164, The only other form of cash-rent that requires notice is sanbarhua. 
Under this system waste land is settled for 
a gradually increasing rent reaching its 
maximum usually in 6 years, When such settlements were bona fide settle- 
ments for reclamation, which was, I think, always the case, sucha rent isin view 
of the proviso (1) to section 178, Bengal Tenancy Act, perfectly legal. Some- 
times the agreement was that at the end of five years produce-rent should be 
introduced. The rent in this case was called sanbarhua chakath. 


165, In Simra, thana No. 81, thana Sherghati, and other neighbouring 
Gas rent villages some Goala raiyats were found 
: paying rent in«Ghi. In the first instance 
this was probably a house or profession tax. Some of the ratyate originally 
had nothing but houses and this rent was formerly paid only by Goalas who 
had cattle. Now, however, it has become an agricultural rent and is assessed 
on land and the rent is paid even by Goalas ,who have no cattle. The 
jamabandi contains a separate heading for these rents, “ erazi bandobasli ghi” 
showing the arcas for which this rent is paid usually at the rate of onc seer per 
katha: It is admitted thatthe raiyat can pay his rent in cash at the local 
markot prices and the parties appear content with the arrangement. Separate 
khatians have been prepared for such holdings. ; 


166. The incidence of the cash-rent of settled and occupancy rsivats is 
Rs. 6-1-1 per acre which is higher than ia 
any district in Bihar, except Patna. The 
comparison is shown in the following table :— 


Sanbarhug rent. 


Jncidence of cash-rente. 


Rs. a. Pp. 
Champaran ... ooo ‘ . 115 0 
Saran one tes fa 4 65 0 
Muzaffarpur ... e . 812.0 
Darbhanga , see tee . vee 312 6 
North Monghyr Sa pus sie rC 215 uv 
Purnoa ies ar rs ays . 135 90 
LBhagalpur ... ake re sas . 2lv 6 
South Monghyr _ See - 8&8 & 0 
Patna bee se oes ne ace . F 8 O 
Shahabad toe we ae see . 421 ~°0 
Gaya Site = ose é oer 610 


The, reason for the high incidence of cash-rents on the south of the river though 
the land is not so fertile as in the north is partly explained by the fact that the 
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high percentage of produce-rent lands absorbs most of the poor land and there 
has undoubtedly been an increase of recent years, the landlords raising the cash- 
rents irrespective of section 29, Bengal Tenancy Act, to conform to the increase 
‘in bhaoli rents owing to the rise in prices. 


Tt should be noted that rents in Gaya are often expressed in rupees, annas 
and dams. The number of dams is entered by the ordinary numerical notation 
which distinguishes t..ese cases from ones where the rent contains pies. Thus 
Ré4 22 and 2a4!1 ean the sume thing, the first being expressed in dama and 
the second in pies. 


167. The incidence of chakath rents is R's, 5-9-0 per acre and is everywhera 
lower than the incidence of ordinary cash- 
rents exe»pt in thanas Arwal, Aurangabad, 
Pakribarwan and Rajauli. The difference is most marked in the last two. 
In Pakribarwan the area in chakath rent is very small, . The difference in 
Rajauli may be principally attributed to the high ehakuzh rents of the Maksud- 
pur estate which has in this thana 592 bighas or about 400 acres on a total 
chakath rent of Rs. 6,727. 


Taking the district as a whole it has to be remembered that the average 
produce of d/iaoli lands is below that of cash-rented lands and a certain propur- 
tion of the chakath rents are collusively low rents settled by thekadars after 
taking a large salami. Even admitting all this however the figures tend to 
show, I think, that the cash-rents are almost reaching their limit. No separate 
statistics were published of chakath lands in the previous settlement but in 
paragraph 170 of his report Mr, Stevenson- Moore states that of the cash-rent pay- 
jng area in the 9 annas ‘Tikavi estatest76 per cont was chakath, O07 per cent 
paran and 4°6 per cent. ordinary cash-rents. “The statistics in Appendix XII to 
that report: show 43,483 acres held by cecupancy raiyats on cash-rent. This 
gives 31,184 acres on chakath. We know however that the large portion of this 
was wrongly recorded as chakath being ordinary cash-rented land. - On the other 
hand the estate during the Court of Wards’ time converted 29,314 bighas from 
bhaoli to cash-rent, a large part of which was chakath. It would therefore 
appear as if the present area recorded as on chakath is largely in this “estate. 
The only other’ estate which goes in for this kind of rent to any extent is the 
Maksudpur estate which has about 1,200 acres on chakath rent, 


Incidence of eka} ath yonts 


168, Only 6,381 acres are held by non-oceupancy raiyats, the average 
ront being Rs, 4-2-8 per acre. It is only 
in Daudnagar thana that the non-occu- 
pancy raiyaé pays moré on the average than the occupancy raiyats. Tn the 
Government and temporarily-settled estates dealt with under section 10-4 the 
average rent of {he non-occupancy raiyat at the previous settlement in 1593-98 
was lis, 1-12-@ per acre. In the same villages it is now Rs. 1-10-0 and the area 
has largely decreased. The bulk of these ratyats are in Sherghati and the cause 
of the low rent is the difficulty of getting reiyats to extend the cultivation. 
Another noteworthy point'is the fact that leys land is held by non-occupancy 
raiyats on produce-rent than on cash-rent. Even if we exclude the Govern- 
ment estates where the policy has been to settle raiyats on cash-rent the percens 
tage of land held by non-oecupancy radyats on produce-rent is only 52 per cent, 


Tneidence of ront of non-occupancy ratyass. 


which appears to indicate thaf produce-rent is not particularly attractive to 
raiyats cilher in well or poorly irrigated areas, 

169. The average rent of under-raiyats is Rs. 6-4-0 an acre which is very 
little greater than that of settled raiyats. 
‘he reason for this is the comparatively 
low rent of this class of 7 a'yaés in thana Arwal where over one-third of the 
area cecurs. These mostly consist of the men who hold under Mr, Solano in 
the lands where he has raiyati rights and chey are really in the same position 
as ordinary radya/s. ‘This fact also explains the reason why the proportion of 
land held by under-raiyats on produce-rent is vet much higher than that held 
by settled and occupancy raiyats. Ji we exclude Arwal thana the proportion, 
rises to 78 per cent. It was very rarely that the provisions ot section 48, Bengal 
Yonancy Act, could he applied since in the majority of cases it was only a part 
holding that was let toan under-ratyat. 


Rent of under-ratyats. 
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170. The provisions of the Bengal Tenancy Act relating to rent receipts 
were generally ignored except in the 
bigger estates. More especially was this 
so in respect of produce-rents for which it was not customary even to give the 
kachha receipt that sometimes did duty in the case of cash rents. These last 
mentioned receipts never complied with the law because the area and demand 
were omitted. 383 cases were reported to the Collector of offences under sec- 
tion 58, Bengal Tenancy Act, and 336 ended in conviction the aggregate amount 
_ of fines imposed being Rs. 7,461. The result of all the cases sent up was not 
reported so that the total number of convictions is probably greater. Practi- 
cally every landlord in the district could have bcen proceeded against if it had 
been desired but we only reported the worst of the cases where owing to the 
failure of the landlord to give reesipts difficulty was experienced in ascertain- 
ing the existing rent. 

In one of the earliest cases reported which went up on appeal to the 
Commissioner he held that more than one case of refusal to give receipts could 
not be tried in one preceeding (Appeal No, 106 of 1918) The wording of clause 
(ii) of section 234, Criminal Procedure Co-le, seems to be wide enough to cover 
offences under section £8 of Bengal Terancy Act. lf not it should be 
amended, The Conumissioner went on to add— 

“T eannor think however, that it was the intention of the lesislature that 1. separate 
(maximum) penwby shoud be imposable in the case of every instance in whick a formal 
receipt had nof been granted. If this were conveded it would con:eivably be pos ible in 
the ease of a landlord wih very larze estates to impose fires aggregating hilfa lakh or even 


Rent receipts. 


a lakh of rupecs.”” 

If this view of the law is correct then I suggest that it be altered because 
it is well worth a landlord’s while to pay lts..50 once for allor even Rs. 50 per 
annum for the privilege of being allowed fo refuse to giverent receipts. Until 
a vigorous campaign under section 68 ts earricd out in Gaya there will be no 
security for the raiyata against falsa suits for arrears of rent. 


There is no excuse for a landlord failing to give a proper recoipt for cash 
rents. The form of receipt given insehedule IL of the Bengal Tenancy Act 
contemplates the various instalments being centered on one receipt, There is 
no difficulty in making raiyats inthe Gaya district, I think, bring in their 
receipt for entry of subsequent payments and it is somewhat surprising to find 
that the big estates such as the 9 annas ‘Tikari cstate, the Maksudpur Wards 
estate and Government estates give a separate receipt fox each payment. In 
the Maksudpur and Government estates the counte:foil and receipts are 
written ai the same time by means of carbon paper. The question of keeping 
to one receipt for the year has, I believe, been discussed but the reason it was 
not-adepted was, I understand, the inability to rely on the honesty of the 
patwaris. If a patwari has to give a separate receipt for each payment he is 
finable to deny the authenticity of the tenant’s receipt or to explain disere- 
pancies between it aud the counterfoil especially if one is a carbon copy of the 
other. This, however, does not apply to subsequent entries which he may 
omit to copy in the counterfoil and subsequently repudiate. The way to deal 
with this appears to be a vigorous inspection by responsible officers. I doubt 
if a patwari could repudiate such reccip's to any extent without being dis-' 
covered and the teiants could be warned to sce that they should see him copy 
the entries of subsequent payments on the counterfoil to make themselves 
secure. ‘Che labour of writing out full details of demand, etc., every time is 
a waste of energy. 

My subsequent proposals as to forms of receipt are based on the assump- 
tion that. the system of keeping all payments of the current year on one 
receipt is introduced, The adoption of this method would have the advantage 
that if a vaiyat produces a receipt for a particular year all the payments made 
in that year will be found in it. If payments are scattered over several receipts 
it is not easy to trace them in the landlord’s counterfoils and the raiyat may 
not produce them all. If receipts are arranged in this way the jamabands can 
be written up direct from the counterfoils, and the Awarja register (vide 
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peremrenh 177) will be unnecessary. If the other method is adhered to, then all 
can suggest is that it might be provided that if once a landlord has given in 
the year a 1eceipt showing all the general particulars -it will be sufficient if in 
subsequent receipts referring to the same demand a reference is given to the 
first receipt by its number instead of filling up the obverse in full. 


There is a good deal however to be said by way of exeuse for failure to 
give proper receipts for produceerents as the form given in Sehedule II of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act is very unsuitable and in view of the system of collec- 
ting produce-rents in big estates there is a difficulty in filling it so as to comply 
with the law. It is unsuitable beeause it combines cash and produce-rents. 
There are wany details of the produce-rents which have to be shown, and are 
not at present, such as the different crops and different kinds cf paddy which 
have to he valued separately. If all these details are put in the recetpt will 
be unwieldy. It is therefore necessary to have separate receipts for cash and 
produce-rents. Again the demand in the case of cash-rent can be filled in at 
once, but it is impossible when the receipt is given for producec-rent for bhadad 
crops, say in October, to fill in the demand for the aghani and rabi erops of the 
same holding. The intention of the law that the receipt must show the demand 
cannot be complied with unless the produce-rents receipts are separated for each 
harvest, 


A sorious difficulty in connection with the proposal to enter the various 
payments in one receipt arises from the custom of granting usutructuary 
mortgages. Another variation of this is the practicé by which one raiyat, if 
he 1s unable to cultivate in a particular year any part of his bhaoié holding, lets 
another cultivate it. In either case it is usually the actual cultivator who pays 
the rent to the landlord and. he of-conrse wants the receipt. The legal position 
is, 1 think, clear; the actual’ vaiyat Ais responsible to the landlord 
for the rent and if B, the aetual cultivator, refuses to pay, it is against A that 
the landlord proceeds and A has his remedy against B. Legally, therefore, & 
should pay A who would give him a reeeipt and A would pay the landlord 
and would get a receipt or have the payment entered up on his receipt if he 
had already got one, Practically, however, what is done is for B te pay the 
landlord direct and get a receipt which is supposed to, but generally does not, 
contain a reference to the fact that the Jand is A’s. The practice of giving 
separate reecipts for each payment fits in with this, but it would be better if 
it could be arranged that when B paid his rent A was present with his receipt. 
‘The amount would be entered in A’s receipt as paid by the agency of B and 
this would serve as acquittance between A and B. There would then be no 
confusion as tot the areas held respectively by A and B on produce-rents as 
there is at present, 

The form of reecipt given in Schedule IT of the Bengal Tenancy Act is not 
immutable, Any form can be used as long as it gives the particulars required. 
I therefore endeavour to suggest forms which will meet, I hope, the requirements 
of the Gaya landlords.—(eide Appendix XXI.) Form Ais for nagdi rents. 
There ig no difliculiy about this. ‘the same form can be used for all forms of 
cash rent whether sharah muaiyan, ordinary nagdi or chakath and spaces have 
been provided for these. Each landlord would have eutiics made here to 
suit the forms of rent found in his own estate. Payments of motarfa and 
ecirat could al:o be put in this. The entry of arrears on the obverse is new 
and it is not compulsory for the landlord to fill it up but it will be found 
convenient for him tg do so for his own account purposes. Lhe schedule at 
the foot of the reverse is also new and is inserted for the landlord’s convenience 
as it will assist in checking the gama wasil bake. ‘The cot:responding schedule 
in the tenant’s portion fulfils the requirements of section 57 as far as cash 
rents are concerned. It will not Le filled up in the ordinary way but can be 
filled up on demand or on payment of four annas according to section 57(1) 
or section 27(2) as the ease may be. A column on the reverse in all receipts 
for payment in words is put in to avoid sub:equent fraudulent additions to the 
figures by the tenants. 

In the case of produce-rent receipts what we have to provide for is (1) 
separate receipts for each harvest (hence column 3 on obverse of Form 3B), 
(2) various crops at each harvest and the varying rates at which their value 
is caleulatel in cash. The general practice in the larger estates is for the 
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demand as usual to be worked out in weight. When the time for oollecting 
rents approaches the rate at which’ the rent in kind is converted into cash is 
fixed after ascertaining market values and this rate is changed periodically 
as the market price varies. It e:entually reaches a fixed point and is not 
changed as regaids the arrears after the expiry of the current year. It is 
therefore not generally possible to show the demand except as a weight of 
grain until the expiry of the current year. Moreover as in the -big e:tates 
the tenants iv variably pay in cash th’s has to be converted into weight at the 
rate in foree on the date of payment because until the rate is fixed finally, 
the account must be kept in terms of weight—(vide paragraph 177). This 
necessitates three colunans under each of the crop headings on the reverse. At 
the end of the year the halance, if any, of grain due is ascertained and the rate 
being then fixed its value in cash can be found and entered up as an arrear, 
Here asin the cash-rent receipt form the schedule is put in for the landlord’s 
convenience as a check to his accounts. The corresponding schedule in 
the tenant’s portion will do for the purpose of section 57 as far as the current 
demand for produce-rent is concerned. In the case of produce-rents the form is 
already so complicated that it fs desirable to put arrears in a separate form, 
The only oher peint ‘to note about this Form L is in regard to column 8 of 
the obverse. Usually there will be one entry in the column for khafa No. and 
total arca and this will be the same for all the harvests though the area nay vary 
occasionally owing to the tenant taking settlement of additional land or surren- 
dering portions of his holding. This under the law must be given. he area 
actually under cach crop is not essential for the purpose of the Act though it is 
helpful and I believe is required by some landlords for checking their accounts, 
It would of course not be possible without.undue complication to give particulars 
to enable anyone to deduce from these areas, what part of the holding was 
fallow in the current year and what part, if any, was dofasli. This can 
however be gathered from the landlords’ papers if the appraisement papers are 
written up according to the settlement plot numbers. 

The last form is Form C for arrears of produte-rent. This in view of what 
has been said before explains itself, 

By the use of these forms or forms on the same lines the landlord will 
be able to comply with the law and at the same time give the tanant an 
intelligible receipt. The attempt to give proper receipts in the present form 
results in confusion. The proposed method of dealing with arrears ensures that 
both the landlord and the tenant will at any time by looking at five receipts or 
counterfoils at most be able to ascertain what the position is. The landlords’ 
counterfoils for the current year show exactly at any time the position of every 
tenant. fhe only point to be observed is that once a receipt in on3 of the 
three forms has been issued to a tenant in any year, if he wants to pay 
a subsequent instalment on the same account in that year he must bring tho 
receipt with him when the new payment will be entered therein and in the 
corresponding counterfoil. 

171, As usual a large number of unauthorized additions torent were found. 

thee The names were various but it was not 

; often that more than a few were found 

taken from any raiyaé and the aggregate was small compared to the rent. 
Occasionally the amount taken incash rents rose to four abnas per rupee. 
The largest amount found was in Dhewadha No, 87, thana Pakribarwan, where 
a rent-roll of Rs. 1,800 was found to consist of Rs. 1,100 rent and Rs. 800 a4wabs. 
The abwala which have been found only in the case of cash rents are batta 
hampani, batta nauzar ib, batta kalidar, batta mamuli and bata saraf 
which vary from three pies to 1} anna per rupee. Although they all mean 
the same thing, viz., compensation for loss on exchange of Company rupees for 
sicca rupees more than one was occasionally found to be realized in the same 
village. In some cases batia saraf meant compénsation for the bad money 
occasionally paid in as rent. The most important dispute about these wbwad 
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arose in villages Khandauri, Bihta, and Dadpur, Nos, 669, 665 and 667, thana 
Jahanabad. It was found that various battas had been amalgamated in the year 
1294 Fasli (1887 A. D.) and had again been reimposed on the amalgamated 
rent. In no case in the district was it proved that the tenancy in which this 
batta was levied had been created prior to 1836 A. D. which is the condition 
that has to be satisfied before the batta can be held to be primd facie legal. 


The abwab which were found only in produce-rents were— 


Mangan which varies up to 2} seers per maund on the total produce 
but is sometimes taken at a certain amount per plough or per bigha. 

Noehs is similar in amount to mangan. It is sometimes specifically 
divided among the village servants and shown as nocha pateuri, nochs gorait 
and so on. Occasionally it is taken direct from the field, the recipient reaping 
the crop on one or two dhre of the holding. In this again the practice vuries, 
in some cases the whole crop being reaped and in other only the heads are 
taken, the straw being left for the raiyat. 

Dahiak is almost unknown and isonly met with near the Patna district. 
A full deseription of this abwab is given in the Final Report on the Settlement 
operations in Patna. In Gaya its place is generally taken by kharcha or neg. 
In ove village the name was applicd to a lump realization of 10 scers if the total 
erop of the holding was over 10 maunds. Pachua or panseri is a common 
abwab of this kind being a realization of 5 scers in the same circumstances 
(vide paragraph 41). 

Amin kharcha and pertal explain themselves, they are usually one seer 
per maund from the ratyat’s share of the produce. 

Of abwab which were found both in cash and produce-rent the most 
common was neg. ‘This is the patwaris’ fee and was usually oue anna in the 
rupee in cash-rents and 24 seers per maund from the undivided grain in 
produce-rents. It also appeared under various other names such as rasum, 
kharcha, scrahi or mansers (when the amount was only one seer per maund), 

Salami.—A general term for oxactions of varying amounts. 

Hujatana.—This is an almost. universal abwad and is usually caleulated 
at one or two annas per head but is sometimes more. In one instance in 
village Sarmastpur Nawana, No. 61, thana Arwal, it wasas high as soven annas 
per head. 

Sidha Butad.—Dict expenses either of village officials or of the landlord 
when on tour. The latter is also called daura. 

Besides the above a large number of aboab wore found occurring here and 
there but vot generally, Their names—~diguwart, dakbehri, haghazbusta, pujaré 
chanda indicate tho original excuse for their introduction. Deht and 
phehi are exactions for village expenses, the second being merely a rhyme 
to the first. 

Halkharcha and Sonari which indicate respectively payments to the car- 
penter and blacksmith for mending ploughs, and to the weighman for weighing 
crops are of course not @bicab uniess they are, as sometimes happens, taken by 
the landlord in addition to the rent. 

The most curious set of abwab were found in village Kalishpur, 
thana Jahanabad, No. £68. Besides the ordinary ¢bwad the following were 
realized :— 

Baithky salami for being allowed to sit in the landlord’s hachharhit when 

paying rent. 

Uthki salami for being allowed to gct up and go away alter paying rent. 

Tauri salami paid on the Darbar aay (else whero this is met with as 
wu salami paid with the first hist of rent). 

Daura salamé, tour expense of landlord, realized whether the landlord 
yisits the village or not. 

Goetha salami for fucl expenses of the kachhahri. 

Khatia salami for bedding in the kachhahri. 
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The rate for each of the first four was one rupee per plough and for the 
last two cight annas and four annas per plough respectively. Each 15 bighas 
of holding represented oue plough so a radyat with 15 bighas of land had to 
pay Rs. 4-12-6 or annas5 per digha in addition to his ordinary rent besides 
other abwad. 

Some discussion arose as to the view to be taken of the realization termed 
mani. In several estates notably the Bengali estates of Sunderganj, Kunda 
and Masauli the landlord settied bakasht land with tenants on the produce- 
rent system with equal shares and in addition to the landlord’s half share 
something oxtra was paid, sometimes one rupee a bigha, sometimes one maund 
a bigha. This extra amount was termed mani. I held that as this was includ- 
ed in the amount agreed to be paid at the time of settlement for the occupa- 
tion of the land it was part of the rent and that as there was no restriction in 
the Bengal Tenancy Act on the amount of produce-rents it was open to the 
landlord to settle land for any rent he could get. In appeal in case No. 44—106 
of 1914 of village Bakheri, No. 89, Thana Daudnagar, the Special Judge held 
that it was an abw2b. He held that the ordinary system of batai in the village 
was one in which the shares were equal. The only explanation which the 
landlord gave of the difference between these lands and others was that they 
were zirut lands. As this latter point had not been proved the Judge held 
that the system of rent must be the same and the mani of one maund of rice 
per bigha was an abwab. It looks very muchas though the pleader for the 
landlord did not realize the difference between zirat and bakasht laud. 


A not infrequent form of exaction especially in the south of the distvict 
was the calculation of road cess in excess of the legal rate. Very often the 
raiyat was made to pay the whole of the road cess, viz., L anna arupve or 23 
goers per maund in produce-rents: 


As to the destination of the various abwab it is difficult to make any 
general statement. In the small estate where the landlord lives in the village 
and has perfect control over his patwart the latter keeps his own and his 
master’s accounts together and the landlord and the village Servants appro- 
priate the abwab in the customary way. The case used to be very similar in 
the larger estates which were then managed by letting the villages in lease to 
local thikodars. Of late years however since the practice of leasing has de- 
clined and the control from headquarters has increased the abwab which go to 
the village servants have not been shown inithe papers which only contain the 
rent and the abwab which go tothe landlord. In addition to this we have 
the fact.that amalgamation of wowab with the rent has beon going on. Formerly 
the village servants were paid little or nothing by the landlords and were 
expected to support themselves by these abiwad : it was therefore necessary for 
the putwari to keep an accouut of them. “There is a tendency however to intro- 
duce the system of paying the village servants by cash wages and for the landlord 
to take the abwab formerly given to them. In ihese circumstances there is no 
longer any need to show the abwad separately in the papersand they are quietly 
amalgamated while the village officials finding their pay still 6:0 smal] make a 
fresh levy on their own account, It is clear that in any case section 74 of the 
Tonancy Act has had very little application in the district and objections are never 
made although one case was reported in which a landlord having bought an ele- 
phant introduced a new abwabd called mangas hati to pay for it. This was realized 
fur some years but when the settlement operations began the raiyuts refused to 
pay itanylonger. Anothcr adwab imposed ad hoc is shul (school) levied at 6 pics 
per rupee ty the Babus of Fakharpur, No. 39, thana Arwal, towards the expense 
of maintaining aschool at Fakharpur. The total cash-rent realized in the villages 
of Gaya belonging to thes: zumindargis about Rs. 3,978 and there is a bhkaoli 
rea of 300 acres giving probably a total rent roll of Rs. 5,800. In addition 
they hold‘landin Patna so th t the realizations of this abwab cannot fall much 
short of Rs. 200 a year. 
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A curious case of abwad was found existing in some villages of the Sarwan 
mahal a temporarily-settled estate in khas possession of Government. In 
1880 a Brahman Nanhu Pathak petitioned the Collector that he had formerly 
been getting powahi at } seer per maund of produce in 24 villages of the 
mahal since time immemorial but since the mahal had been in the posses- 
sion of Government he was not getting it. Subsequent orders were passed from 
time to time by Collectors on the petitions of his descendants and at present the 
abwab is enjoyed by one Pachanand Pathak who gets paid his powaht annually 
by the tafsildar. It was recognized as an abwadb in the settlement of 
1893-98 (paragraphs 110 and 111 of Mr. Stevenson-Moore’s roport) and has 
been so treated in the present operations and not recorded. It is apparently 
paid only in the case of produce-rents and ceases when these are commuted 
to cash. A full account of this aba willbe found in the record of revenue 
settlemont of village Nawadih, No. 785, thana Sherghati. 

It is evident that adwab will continue to flourrish until the hands of Revenue 
Officers are strengthened to deal with them on the lines laid down in Chota Nag- 
pur by Section 63 of the Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act, which follows Section 10 
of the Central Provinces Tenancy Act. 





—— nae, 


CHAPTER X. 
PRODUCE RENTS AND THEIR COMMUTATION. 


172, The systems of produce-rent found in Gaya are not many. There 
area few holdings on mankhap rent in 
which.a-fixed weight of paddy is paid 
annually, or the similar chauraha rent in which payment is made in rice. AH 
the rest of the producc-rent lands are held on the batai (division) or danabandi 
(appraisemont) system or a combination of the two. The following table shows 
the areas in acres under batai and danwbandi in the various thanas :-— 


Kinds of produce-rents. 





Thana, Area in acres under batas. Area in aores ander danaiands, 

Adrwal os ooo oe 7,261 26,5 5 
Jahanabad_... eee P 18,648 3.06,435 
Dandnagar... Sess ak 61,925 16,863 
Nabinagar... “as sae 82,852 20,316 
Aurangabad ... vee és 1,714,322 42,239 
Town Guya... sas see 104 33 
Mufassal Gaya eee ‘es 37,960 58,617 
Atri ies oe cee 18,764 41,4590 
Tikari vee tee ves 23,291 68,238 
Sherghati es vee ove 43,103 4,5 5 
Rerachati ies ove oes 24,1139 11,218 
Nawada re aa re 53,661 66,764 
Pakrinarwan es ies 29,663 17,506 
Rajauli a rT us 8,475 22,416 

Total ee 571,934 498,971 


The preponderance of bafai in the south of the district is noticeable. Of 
the disputes as to which system prevailed there are unfortunately no statistics 
for the first year’s area. For the rest, of the district the figures are as 
follows (the figures being the number of holdings) :— 





| Decided sfter contest to be—~ 
Admitted datas. Admitted daxebansi, o? vist 
| Batsi, | Danabandti, 
62,201 | 98,°91 31,679 | 34,612 


be Fes a eg a ae ee 

It was always the case that landlords claimed danabandi and tenants batai 
and these figures show that the landlords got the best of it. It is curious to note 
that in former timcs apparently the position of the two systems was reversed 
as Dr. Buchanan notes that appraisement was allowed asa reward to good raiyata, 
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and in Mewar according to Tod’s Rajasthan (Chapter XVIII) it is noted that 
the kankut system is the one more liable to lead to peculation and, therefore, 
popular with the tenants, 


Prior to the assumption of khas) management of villages by the 9-annas 
Tikari estate when it came under the Court of Wards, the predominating 
system in the district was probably batai. The danabundi system was adopted 
by the Court of Wards as the only feasible system for khas management and 
other landlords, seeing the advantages it offered, in case recourse to a rent suit 
was desirable, followed the example, The only instances now-a-days of a raiyat 
asking for denabandi are occasions when the crop has practically failed so as 
not to be worth harvesting and he wishes to feed his cattle on it. 


173. The kind of produce-rent on which each plot is held is entered in 
column 8 of the khatian and a separate 
khatian has been given foreach part and 
parcel of land held on a separate system. It is clear I think that lands held on 
different systems of rent must form the subject of separate tenancies and, there- 
fore, are different holdings by the definition in section 8 (9) Bengal Tenancy 
Act. hisis convenient also for record because tie details of produce rent 
require explanation in the special incidents column and if there were several 
plots in the khatian held on different kinds of. produce-rent it would be con- 
fusing to explain them all. The only exception to this was made in case some 
plots of a raiyat’s produce-rent holding were held on a paran rent (vide para- 
yraph 163). In this case as the produce-rent incidents applied also to the plots 
on paran it was simpler to inciude them in one khatian. In the case of batad 
and danabandi rents the shares are usually voted in column 8. Wherethey are 
not they will be found as in other cases in the details of the incidents. 


Record of produce-rent. 


Tn this connection the point was raised in some cases under section 103 
that as a raiyat’s holding consisted partly of cash-rented land and partly of 
produce-rented land the rent could not be enhanced under section 30 (8) as this 
only applicd to a money rent and not to one payable partly in money and partly 
in kind (Priya Nath Palve. Tarni Charan Ray, xxiv, Calcutta Law Journal; 
373). In the first place it is doubtful if such a ruling could apply to a case 
under section 105 which is one for the settlement of fair rent and not an 
enhancement suit. ‘he section is not restmicted in its wording to rents payable 
solely in money. Ifthere isno rule to follow such as is referred to in section 
105 (4) the Revenue Court would proceed on equitable considerations, The 
ruling moreover only applies to a case where for one holding a rent partly in 
cash and partly in kind was settled, ‘That this doesnot apply to every case 
was shown by the Special Judge who remarked in appeal No. 108 of 
1917 :— 


« There is nothing in this [th> definition of holding in section 3 (9) ] to make it impos- 
sible for one tenant to have more than one separate tenancies or holdings. Landlords speak: 
of their 44-0’¢ tenants and their “aydé tenants. Is this technically incorrect ? Between 
wagdi and bhaold tenancics there are su.h radical differences that they may well be held to 
be separate settlements.” 


Some discussion as to particular entries will be found in paragraph 84, 
One fact which gave rise to trouble was that in some cases it could not be deter- 
mined whether bataé or danabandi was the system. In the Kara estate and 
some other viliages it was found that a common custom was to appraise the 
paddy crop and divide the rabi crops. Tn this, case the vague entry 
bhaoli will be found in column 8, and the explanation which makes 
it definite in the column of special incidents. In other cases the difficulty 
was not easily solved. Sir G. Grierson has noted the fact that in many. 
villages the custom varies from year to year. There is, however, a tendency for 
i to become stereotyped and this will certainly be hastened by the definiteness 
of the record-of-rights thongh some cases of variation still exist. The principle 
applied in such eases was to find if possib'e which system was adopted when 
the parties could not come to a mutual agreement. If this could be found 
that was entered as the system of rent. ‘Thus if batai was found to be the 
prevalent system but danabandi was done when the tenants agreed, batai was 
entered as the system of rent in column 8 and alter describing its incidents 
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in the special incidents column or furd rewaj bhaoli the fact was noted that 
danabandi was done when the tenants agreed and its incidents were also 
recorded. . 

If neither system was found to be prevalent all that could be done was to 
enter the vague term dsaoliin column 8 and describe the incidents of both 
systems, 1t will be a question of some difficulty for courts to decid> in case 
of dispute which system should be appliel. Iam glad to say that such entries 
are few and cover only 2 per cent. of the bhaoli area. The entry bhaolé was 
olten objected to by the raiyats because that word, as usually used in the district 
means danabandi, 


In soe instances the two systems were found existing in the same hold- 
ing. In Mussammat Dulhin Kuar’s estate in thaua Barachati which bad been 
managed oa the t¢hika system the prevalent system ‘was batai. Some 
years ago as the result of a suit Babu Ambika Prasad Singh succeeded 
in getting a rd share in this estate. While, however, the share 
remained and still is an undivided one he introduced the system of 
danabandi for collecting his portion of the rent. The result is that a raiyat’s 
field is appraised and the landlord’s share on $rd of the appraised produce 
calculated. ‘his will be the rent payable to Babu Ambika Prasad Singh, On 
harvesting, the whole crop is taken to the khalikan and divided into two 
heaps one grd and the other 2rds of the whole. The raiyat takes the former 
and the process of division with Mussamat Dulhin Kuar’s thikadar is applied 
to the latter. In these cases the entry bhaoli will be found in column 8 with 
a description of the process in the special incidents column. 


A so.newhat similar case is found-im the Dakhner Mahal though here we 
have the rent for land paid to oné.Jand!ord (Government) in cash and to the 
other joint landlord on the appraisement system. In these cases the cash rent 
payable to Government is included in the rent noted in the Alatian of lands for 
which the razyat pays cash to both landlords with a note that it includes the 
rent for the plots in the produce-rent Ahatian and a cross reference is given 
in the latter. This is another iustance where the use of hawalgilagan entries 
are necessary in addition to those given by Mr. Hubback in paragraph 215 of 
the .Shahabad Final Report. 


174. Proceedings under section 69, Bengal Tenancy Act, increased in 
number just befcre the Settlement opera- 


Use of section 69, Bengal Tenancy Act, : Seer , 
: tions, the main idea being probably to 


19080 1 eet get some sort of judicial decision which 
1909-10 ea aii could be used in evidence to show what 
WO1OL an abe the system of rent was. The pumbers 
1912413... ee of cases are shown in the margin. 
ee Me or Asto the issue between danabandi and 
1915-16 .., BNL batai the section was never intended in 
1916-17 , 948 my opinion to be used for this purpose 


and the time spent in deciding it (one case was taken up to the Board of 
Revenue on this point) was wasted. The section clearly leaves it to the 
discretion of the officer to do appraisemeut or division as may be most 
convenient and it is doubtful even if he is bound to follow the record-of- 
rights on this point. The object of the section, as its history shows, is to 
provide a quick method of finding the landlord’s share when, owing to a dispute 
or the delay of one side, there is likely to be subsequent litigation, at which 
stage any reliable evidence as to the amount of the crop will be entirely want- 
ing. Irom this point of view it does not matter much how the crop is dealt 
with because the landlord will get the ssme in either case proviced the 
various incidents and adjustments as recorded in the record-of-rights are 
followed. From a theoretical point of view it would be. better if actual 
division could be done in every case as this would dispose of the matter and not 
leave room for subsequent trouble over realization. Practically, however, 
division is inconvenient as it involves guarding the crops and with a large. 
number of cases this is difficult and not always effective. On the other 
hand appraisement can be done for some period before the crop is ready for 
cutting and it provides for the case where part of the crop has been cut. 
in some instances the two systems could be combined. Thus supposing a tenant 
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with three acres had cut: one, the balance of two acres could be cut and the 
crop divided and the crop of the one acre appraised under section 71(4), which 
is far easier to apply at the time than subsequently, and the landlord left to 
utilize section 70(5) for the realization of the rent of that portion. Tho use of 
the crop-cutting triangle would be of great assistance to officers in checking 
amins’ appraisements In this work. <A recent development in connection with 
sections 69-71 of the. Tenancy Act has been the use of section 424, Indian Penal 
Code, by landlords to prosecute radyats criminally for taking away the crop. 
There is a reported case (Kuldip Panday vs. King Emperor, I. P. L. J. 383) 
in which a conviction under this section was upheld. The case was one 
concerning a batai holding. A subsequent case occurred also in Gaya in which 
the removal took place of crops before appraisement. The District Judge 
referred the case to the High Court, recommending the reversal of the convic- 
tion on the ground that danabandi and batai holdings were distinguished in 
section 71, Bengal Tenancy Act, by the fact that under section 71(2) the tenant 
of a batai holding had not exelusive possession of the produce whereas under 
section 71(1) the tonant of a danabandi holding had. The case was, there- 
fore, distinguishable fromthat, of Kuldip Panday and the proper remedy of 
the landlord was to apply under section 69 read with section 71(4). 
It was held however, (Criminal Reference No. 18 of 1917), that the 
conviction was correct and that the onus lay on the tenant to show that 
sufficient opportunity had been given to the landlord to appraise the crop. 
A similar ruling as to the application of section 424, Indian Penal Code, was 
given in I. L. R., 26, Madras, 481. 


175. In addition fo the mero statement of the kind of rent it is necessary 
The Fard Rewaj Bhaoli fo give details of the calculation and 
conditions as the entry, ©. g. batai nisf, is 
not sufficient to indicate to the courts what portion of the gross produce the 
landlord legally ought to get. These details could be entered in the column 
for special incidents and conditions but, as it involved a great expenditure of 
time and money, to say nothing of the likelihood of clerical errors, to make 
the saiuc long entry over and over again, the plan was adopted in South 
Monghyr where produce-rents were first met with on a large scalo, of putting 
all these incidents in one form called the Fard Rewaj bhaoli. This was 
written up for the whole village or for each patti or tauzi if the details differed, 
References to this record were given.in the special incidents column of every 
produce-rent khatian (Final Report on South Monghyr Settlement, para- 
graph 81). References to it are also made in the Patna Final Report, para- 
graph 169, and the Shahabad Final Report, paragraph 206. The same system was 
followed in Gaya in the first year’s area. It was discovered, however, that the 
form had never been sanctioned by the Board of Revenue as required by rule 
47 of the Government rules. Sanction was applied fer but refused on the ground 
that a gencral record of this rature was difficult to attest satisfactorily as it was 
nobody’s business to attend to what was everybody’s business, That this was 
not altogether the case is shown by the fact that there were numerous disputes as 
to the entries in this record, However, in view of these orders the incidents were, 
in the second and third years’ areas, entered in the special incidents column, 
This had one advantage, namely, that each raiyat got a copy of the record in 
his khatian whereas formerly the one raiyati copy of the Fard Rewaj bhaoli 
was made over to the jeyth ratyat. 


An interesting question arises as to how far the record contained in the 
Fard Rewej bhaoli is legally part of the finally published record-of-rights, 
The question was raised in the case of Tulsi Mahto vs. Jhamda Pande, II, 
Patna Law Journal, 387. It was held that probably the Fard Rewaj bhaoli 
is part of the recard-of-rights, the doubt being as to whether it was published 
under section 103-B. There can be no doubt about its publication in Gaya 
because it bears the seal of final publication, The only question is whether it 
is authorized. As I have shown the genesis of the form was the idea of saving 
time and expense in copying out the same entries time after time in the 
special incidents coiumn, The experience of this in the second and third years’ 
areas,in Gaya, and the extreme difficulty of avoiding clerical errors showed the 
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wisdom of the original idea. There is no doubt that under section 102 (c)} 
the incidents have to be recorded and I do not think the mere fact that they 
were writlcn on a separate sheet of paper which was referred to in the khalians 
renders that record unauthorized. he cnly alteration in the form of the 
entries that was made in the second and third years’ arcas was that all mention 
of abwab was qmitted, Myr. Murphy in the Final Report on South Monghyr, 
paragraph 8/, has given the reasons for their inclusion, but having regard to rule 
56 of the Government Rules under the Tenancy Act that abwab were not to be 
entered, they were cut out. 


176. In all the big estates the payment of produce-rent except in cash 
is practically unknown. ‘The reason for 
this is that the estates have not an officer 
in every village and it means a considerable expense {o the raiyat for transport- 
ing the grain to the place where the landlord will take delivery. The higher 
castes sacreover regard it as dcrogatory to their dignity to transport grain ino 
this way to the landlord’s kachahri and when there, considerable loss is likely 
to occur in the weighing process which, like every thing else done by amla, 
has to be paid for. ‘Lhe raiyaé, therefore, finds it convenient to pay at the 
market rate and in some cases prefers to pay ata rate even above the market 
rate. Usually the rates fixed by the landlords are fair but those fixed by the 

7-annag Tikari estate in 1915-16 were appreciably above the market rate. 
177. The details of the batai and danabandi systems have ofien been 
; _.,. deseribed and it is unnecessary to repeat 
he: of the produce-rent system in big them. It may be interesting, Paces to 
give an account of how they are carried 

out in practice on a big scale. 


Tho following is thesystem, adoptec in the nine-annas Tikari estate for 
the paddy crop. The gumashta, as soon as the paddy is in ear, prepares a rough 
estimate showing the total area under the crop and the probable outturn in 
the village. This is called the mot barawarda and is submitted to the Circle 
Officer who after inspection adds his own estimate of the total outturn. This 
is sent to the Manager and serves two purposes. It gives an idea of the probable 
incowe from produce-rent and serves as a basis of comparison when the final 
appraisement is received. It also. gives an indication to the Manageras to 
what villages it may be desirable forhim to visit to check under-appraisement. 
When the time comes for appraisement the gumashta makes a detailed 
barawarda plot by plot in a printed form which is sent to the Circle Officer. 
Each survey plot held on bhaoli rent containing paddy is entered and if it is 
not all growing paddy in that year an estimate is made of the area of the portion 
under paddy and it is stated what is being grown in the rest of the plot. The 
Circle Officer then, if he thinks fit, does some test eutting and compares the 
result with the appraisement. If it shows a considerable increase he raises 
the appraisement all round by some percentage. On the other hand he may 
reduce it, The barawarda or as passed by him is sent to the Manager who 
alters it or accepts it. When it is finally passed it is returned to the gumashte 
who then prepares from it a khasra bringing together in one place all the 
plots held by one ténant. The appraisement for each tenant is totalled and 
the hakimié disse or landlord’s share calculated. On the basis of this the uterais 
written up. 'Phis is aslip showing for each tenant how much the demand is, It 
used to be made in triplicate, one form being given to the tenait, one sent to the 
head office and the third kept by the gumashta. The khasra, however, is now 
prepared in triplicate, one copy going to the head office and the ufera is, there- 
fore, only prepared in duplicate as the head office does not require a copy. 

The procedure for the bhadat and rebi ercps is similar except that the 
brravarda is submited daily by the gumashty and not complete fer the village, 
as the crops ripen at different times, 

The demand having been settled in grain it remains to be converted into 
money since that is the form in which the rent is invariably paid. For this 
purpose the Circle Officer, at the time when the collection of rent for a parti- 
cular crop is about to begin (January for aghani crons), fixes arate on the basis 
of prices in the markets. This nirikhnama is revised covery fortnight or month, 
the last one for ali crops being issued in Shado, the last month of the 


Payment ef danahandi rent in cash, 
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agricultural year (August—September). The final rate is the one fixed fc 
arreats. Meanwhilein the awarza register, as soon as the first rate is fixed 
the demand is entered up against each raiy7¢ calculated at that rate. Reals 
zations from time to time in cash are shown in this register and in <dsin, afte 
the last rate has been fixed, it is seen what the demand then stunds at, havin: 
rezard to the rates at the time at which the rent was paid and the final rate 
if there are arrears, and the demand column is corrected accordingly. . Thu 
if the demand from a raiyat was 2) maunds oj paddy and the first rate fixe 
was Rs. 2a maund the demand would be entered as Rs. 40. In May when th 
rate was Rs, 2-8 the raiyal paid Rs. 45. The rate in September when finally 
fixed was Rs, 2-4. The demand of Rs. 40 will have Rs. 9-8 added to it an 
arrears shown outstanding will be Rs. 4-8. This is best followed by converting 
into grain. The Rs.45 paid in May represented 18 maunds leaving 2 maund 
still due. his being unpaid in September when the rate was fixed at Rs. 2-< 
per maund meant that the arrears were Rs. 4-8. Vhe total demand is 
therefore, Rs. 45 paid plus Bs. 4-8 due=Rs. 49-8, It would seem to be simple. 
to keep the accounts in grain until the rate is finally fixed. 


178. In the Maksudpur estate the system is practically the same i} 
principle but differs in details. The firs 
document prepared by the gumashta i 
an abadi list showing every plot in the village and whether it is fallow o1 
growing crops. If it is not growing paddy the crop is specified. The list it 
prepared in October when the paddy is in ear and an estimate of the outturn 
of the paddy crop is noted which is called a daula. Similar adadi lists are 
prepared for the bhadai and rabi crops but they only include the plots under 
those crops. The object of these abadilists is to ensure that no plot is left 
unappraised. The daula serves the same purpose as the mot barwarda in’ the 
Vikari Estate but no dawla is prepared for bhadat and rabi crops. 


The preparation of barawarda, khasra and utera follow the same course 
as in the Tikari Estate except that three copies of the wferu arc made anc 
one is, sont to the head office to check with the khasra. The procedure fo1 
bhadai and rabi crops is the same except that uteras are not given. The rate 
at which grain is to be converted into cash for realization is fixed hy the 
Manager and changed every fortnight or three weeks as prices fluctuate. The 
final prices for the bhadai and aghawi crops are fixed in March and those for 
rabi crops in September. ‘The awarzaregister does not as in the Tikari estate 
show the initial dhaolé demand. It shows payments made by tenants anc 
when the rate is fixed it shows the balance of demand from him, The reasor 
of this is stated to be that it is impossible to show the demand accurstely iz 
cash till the rate is fixed. Thisis true butit might be shown in grain. How 
ever the demand ingraiu is known from the khasra and the system of subse: 
quently altering .the demand, as in the Tikari Estate, is not altogether 
satisfactory. 

179. It is unusual to find datai worked in large estates but there is oné 
example in the Kunda, Hasauli, and 
Sunderganj estates which are referred to 
collectively as the Bengali estates. This example is particularly interesting as 
it. goes to confirm Mr. Murphy’s theory set forth in paragraph 161 of the Final 
Report of the Survey and Settlement operationsin South Morghyr that the 
danabandi system grew out of the Lafaét system owing to the necessity of having 
a check. This check is hove seen in working order. As soon as the erop is in car 
the gumashta prepares sudkor which shows a rough estimate of the produce 
which is sent to the head office for check, ‘tke crops are harvested and each 
raivat’s crop is collected together at one place in the khalihan, Division is then 
dore and batai chithas are wriiten wp. These show for each teuunt ths arca 
(vaich is etttercd by guess and in any case refers to the cropped area, only), the 
outturn, the deductions for wages, ete., abwab. aud finally the landlcrd’s shave. 
From these chithas an abstract is prepared showing the total landlord’s realiza- 
tion in the village. The gumashta keeps the grain and either sells it or 
sends it to the landlords as he may be ordeved. 

189. If the existence of the system had depended on its own merits it would 
have disappeared long ago, Tt is unnecessary 
for me to detail the demerits of the system, 


System in the Maksudpur estate. 


Batui system in the Bengali estates. 


Defects of the system. 
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They have been fully set forth in tho Final Reports of the Settlement of Bhagal- 
pur, South Monghyr and Patna. Paragraphs 67-78 of the Final Report on the 
Settlement of the Tikari estate in 1893-98 deal specially with Dr. Grierson’s de- 
fence of the system and T shall only adda few remarks to show that the 
condition of things at present is very different from what it was in Dr. 
Grierson’ s time. Dr. Grierson noted that each tenant had by village custom 
a fair proportion of each ofthe three kinds of tenure—nakdi, paran and 
bhaoli. He adds : 


_  “ Every square yard which a tenant can improve is given to him ata cash rent often 
fixed for ever and the land which he cannot improve himself he holds on terms culoulated to 
compel the only person who can improve it to do his duty.” 


The paran system has practically disappeared as shown ia paragraph 163. 


Again it is not true that every ruiyat has somo cash-routed land, and rents 
which were fixed for ever have now lost that character in most cases. Nor is it 
true that cvery radyat has both cash-rented land and produce-rented land, I have 
had the figures of 13 villages in Jahanalad examined—taking the villages whose 
thana numbers were 50,100,150, and so on up to 650. The total number of 
raiyats having cash-rented lands was 797. Of there only 421 had produce-rent 
lands in addition, while there were 436 rxiya/s who had produce-rent lands but 
uo cash-rent lands, It is clear that any argument in favour of the produce-rent 
system basod on considerations such as those advanced by Dr. Grierson 
have little application at the present day. 


Fivally, the theory that the éhwold system compels the landlord to keep up 
the irrigation systems properly is not altogather true or there would be no 
need for the proposed legislation to compel them to do so. The continued 
partition of landlord’s interests renders the smaller landlorde less able to per- 
form the duties of capitalists as pictured by Dr. Grierson, but in many cases 
what is wanted is not so much capital, as unity of control. One landlord 
owning many villages can get all the labour he wants by collecting his raiyats 
for irrigation work. Where several villages dependent on one pain belong to 
different landlords there is not this unity and the work is not dono though 
producc-rents are still collected. This matter will be more fully dealt with in 
Chapter XI but it is necessary to mention it here to show that the produce. 
rent system is not wholly dependent on irrigation though this has been a 
powerful support. The other reason why the produce-rent system has not 
disappeared before is that the rate of rent is not so widely different from the 
cash-rent as is usually supposed and tho difference is still less when the extra cost 
to the landlord of assessing and collecting bis rent is considered. Good 
ratyats and good landlords would certainly benefit from commutation. The 
persons who would not benefit are the landlords who want to keep a tight 
hand over their ruiyats by means of that powerful weapon, a suit for arrears 
of produce-rent, and the village servants who exist on the pickings, 


- Mr. (now Sir William) Duke when Collector of Gaya wrote as follows in 
1905 on the final report of the administration of the Tikari Wards estate :— 


“ Tdo not myself consider that even the danabandi or appraiscment system ever works 
really well in so great an estate as Tikari. The test cuttings taken cannot be sufficiently 
numerous. The lands have to be too broadly classified or coupled together. The estate is co 
great that Cirele Officers, even if they be accepted as absolutely reliable, cannot adequately 
check the gomashta’s estimates. A record of test enttings kept for some years back shows the 
highest number made in any ong year as 3873 covering 533 bighas 6 kathas 11 dhurs. ‘Ibis 
is less than a bigha in any square mile and could not possibly amount to a satisfactory test: 
Cn the other hand having regard to the patience, eare and attention required in test cutting 
it would be uscless to exact a iarge amount of it. Ifthe gomash:a go in with the ratyate it 
is casy for them to cheat the propricior to a very great extent. If, however, they are not in good 
terms with the razya¢s they may grossly overestimate, When they have much work to do 
they can bring pressure to bear by neglecting to appraise until the crops are wasted by the 
delay. In my behiof no zaminda? can manage well on the dhaolt system beyond such extent as 
can be reasonably worked by himself and his relations. Over and over again rsiyats have said 
tome “By the bhaols system both the gzmtadarsand raiyats are robbed and only the ama 
prosper’. While then it is undoubtedly the case that economic views are still so unde- 
veloped and so short-sighted in Gaya that it is only the b/aol: system that can give tho 
camtndars sullicient, direct intere-t to keep up the means of irrigation, ib may be hoped that this 
ptage will soon be passed and the system disappear 7” 
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The fact is that in small estates where the personal relations do exist 
the system is usually bafai and the zamindar is not powerful enough to exact 
his full rent. In big estates where intermediaries came in it is impossible to 
check their work. without a prohibitive expenditure. The expenditure of 
management in the Tikari Wards estate was 12°7 percent. of the current 
demand excluding all costs of improvements. It would have to be increased to 
something like 20 per cent. to provide the necessary check. Either way the 
zamindar suffers and the effect of this will be further considered in the next 
paragraphs. 

481. In tho first year’s area the question of the landlord’s share attracted 
little attention, any share higher than 
half being practically unknown. In that 
area out of 428,691 acres recorded as held on produce-rent only 4,572 were found 
where the landlord’s share was other than half, and a proportion of this was in 
the south where the landlord’s share in batat rents was less than half. It was 
not till the second year’s area that the’claimsto a share higher than half 
became numerous. This was the arca bordering on Patna where the question 
of the landlord’s share had given rise to much trouble, and there were frequent 
claims that the system of division was nausat, a term which means actually 
that the landlord takes ~,thsand the tenant A,ths of what is shared, but which 
was used to cover all cases where the landlord took more than half. 


Before examining the results of the present operations as regards these 
claims, I propose to examine the evidence in previous records as to the 
landlord’s share. 


The earliest reference I can find isin\a report of Mr. Seton, then Assistant 
Collector of Bihar, who was engaged in the settlement of parganas Arwal and 
Masaurha in 1789 in which year the parganas were held khas. He writes : 

© With respect to the dkvo’s articles, I redaced as mentioned in my letter of 7th 
June 1789, the proprietur’s share to one-half of the produce, which if was in the past, by 
aboliching an alwaé of 1} seer per maund th» sole difference in these parginas between 
the shares~of the raiyaét and that of the proprietor; a difference trifling indeed if correctly 
estimated on the appraisement of the crop but which by deviating from the broad line of 
half-and-half, had 1 found, introduced much chicanery and vexation into the divisions and had 
given rise to disputes tht would not otherwise bave existed between the ravyads, the appraiser 
and the zamindar.” 

Vanderheyden, the Special Commissioner, sent to enquire into the results 
of the Decennial Settlement, says in his report (Ikevenue Consultations, 8th 
April, 1794; No. 46): 

“he Board is aware that the most usurl division of the crop in Bihar detween the 
proprietor and the ratyaés is in the proportion of 22) seers to the former and 174 to the 
latter, but Lam induced to believe that in this district ‘in particular where the racyata have 
been long so carefully protected aad from the competition for cultivators necessarily arsing 
Fem ue peroneal settlement that concessions are generally made to them beyond thas 

ivision,’ 

The next evidence is that of Mr. Reade, who has already been quoted in 
paragraph 41, where he separates what is paid by the raiyats into hakimi hissa 
which is half the produce and cesses which Mr. Reade regarded as legal but 
which were probably not. In fact all through these early papors whenever 
concrete instances of produce-rent are found and not general statements like 
those of Vanderheyden the asa/ is always separated from the cesses and is 
invariably half. - 

Thus when making the Grand Trunk road in 1784 Captain Rankin was 
alleged to have levelled an embankment in the river Poonpoon owing to 
which the water all went to the jagirs of Dadar and Manaura parganas instead 
‘of irrigating villages Siris and Pooto by which the embankment had been 
erected. In estimating the remission to be allowed to the farmer, the estimate 
of what the receipts would bave been was made out in this form for each 


crop i— 


T}.e landlord’s share. 


Mdsg, _ seers. 
Barley vas a ase ios 17,446 8 
Government share one we ae 8,723 4 
Customary cesses iss cas war 1,090 15 
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This, it is observed, is before the Deconnial Settlement, but the omission to 
consolidate the adwab subsequently rendered them illegal. 


On the previous history of the ‘anilord’s share, Chapter XI of the Patna 
Final Report may be referred to where itis also shown that traditional nine- 
sixteenths includes abwab. 


The next fact to be considered is that at the time of the discussion of the 
Bengal Tenancy Bill it was proposed to limif produce rents to one-half the 
gross produce. The full history of this is given i, Mr, H. McPherson's note on 
the history of the produce-rent sections of the Bengal Tenancy Act to which 
reference may be made, Tho provision was cut out because of a note by Mr. 
Reynolds on the produce-rent system in which he stated : 


(1) In South Bihar generally and in the portions of North Bihar which 
border on the Ganges the landlord constructs and maintains the 
reservoirs for storing water, the wells for irrigation, the village 
channels and embankments which are locally known by the 
name of gilandazi. fis share is usually nine-sixteentas but the 
whole of the strawand chaff belongs to the raiyats. 

(2) Bihar officers were generally agreed that where ‘the zamendar main” 
tained the gilandazi, nine-sixtecnths was not an exorbitant 
proportion for the landlord’s share. 


As tothe connection between irrigation and produce-rents I have dealt 
elsewhere but as tothe general statement regirding the landlord’s share in 
South Bihar it may be pointed out that anything higher than half is almost 
unknown in Shahabad (Shahabad,Final Jseport, paragraph 329). In South 
Monghyr 70 per cent. of the batat holdings and 28 per cent. of the danabundt 
holdings were admitted by landlords to be on equal shares and_ 85 per cent. and 
63 per cent. were respectively so attested (South Monghyr Final Report, Ap- 
pendix W, page 166). 


In Patna only 16 per cont. of the producc-rent holdings were found to be 
ones in which the landlord’s share was highor than half (Patna Final Report, 
paragraph 195).. The Gaya figures will be given prescntly and they, like the 
above, clearly show that the general statement of Mr. Keynolds’ was unjust- 
fied. 


With the question of nine-sixteenths boing a fair share when gélandazi is 
done I dealin paragraph 209. 


Tt is curious to note in this discussion the confusion between the landlord’s 
sharo in what is divided and the proportion of the gross produce taken as rent. It 
is assumed that these are the same whereas Mr. Hubback has shown in Appen- 
dix W to the South Monghyr Final Report that they are not, and that it is 
possible for the landlord’s share to be nine-sixteenths without his theoretical 
rent exceeding half the produce. If this fact had been realized I do not think 
the clause would have been struck out. 


Dr. Gricrson in paragraph 911 of Bihar Pcasant Life states that south of 
the Ganges nine-sixtconths to the landlord and seven-sixteenths to the tenant 
is the-customary rate and that division info equal shares is rare, In “ Notes 
on Gaya ” written later (page 72 ) he modifies this statement saying that the 
tenunt gives the landlord half or in some cases nine-sixteenths. What the extra 
sixteenth consists of isclearly shown on page vi of the Appendix to Bihar Peasint 
Life. On page 80 of “ Notes on Gaya ”’ also there is an express admission that 
abwad are included in what the landlord realizes. 


The next report bearing on the subjec* is Mr. Stevenson-Moore’s Report on 
the settlement of the 9-anuas Tikari estate, Governinent estates and the Belkhara 
mahal. In the Tikari estate and Belkhara mahal the shares were equal and it is 
clearly shown in paragraph 63 that this docs not mean that the andlord receives 
half the gross produce. In paragravh 65 it is said thatin the Government estates 
212 seers per maund is the Jandlord’s share. Lhis, however, hasbeen found in the 
present settlement to include road cess which is not paid separately and even 
abwab which accounts for the excess over 20 secrs. Thus in villages Chhakarbanda 
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No. 2, Baraha No. 226, Tanrwa No. 72 and Ghuji No. 631, thana Sherghati, the 
total share of Government was 20 seers 12 chataks made up as follows :— 





Sre. Ch. 
Rent. i ved ive aes Por ist 18 6 
Cess mer oe aes PEL ate Sei tic 1) 
Weg oa as 26s th eve ioe RY 9 
Panchnega.,. pee gs ies bss we 1 4 

£0 12 


The panchnega was originally distributed by giving 4 chataks cach to the 
brahmin, gorait, hatwe (weighman), tahlu (cutcherry cleaner) and jag? (night 
watchman ) but it is nowadays all taken by Government. Mr. Stevenson-Moore 
remarks that other landlords take more, the most common share being 223 seers 
per maund of produce but it is not clear on what evidence this is based. 


In the Deo estate equal shares were found to-be the rule (paragraph 33, 
Final Report on the settlement of Deo estate). In the Maksudpur estate, on tho 
other haod, Mr. Coupland notes in his report that the Naja had established 
that his share of crop was 9 annas instead of the ordinary 8 annas. This was 
duly noted in the previous record-of-rights which was followed at the present 
settlement, but one or two facts have since appeared which indicate that this 
nine-sixtcenths share was partly abwab. Several judgmentsin former cases 
under section 69, Bengal Tenancy Act, were found concerning villages in 
this estate where the court had he'd the landlord’s share to be balf. In 
villages which had been sold by the estate prior to the present opcrations, 
e. g., Pawai No. 2 and Pasarhi No. 5, thana Rajauli, the present Jandlord’s 
papers clearly distinguished the abiabfrom the half share. The villages in 
which the estate had given mukarvari leases before the Court of Wards took 
charge showed the follgwing results :+- 


Thana. Village and Thana No. 
Daadnagar ove are a Dadhpt, No. 208 ww ) 
i 
7 sie us ra Shabpur, No.228 a. 
is one ist alg Niyamaptr, No. 1/4... | 
Nabinager ass os Ree Budhua, Na. 600 . > Batai nisof attested 
| without dispute. 
i sis oe nae Bariawan, No, 604 ... 
Pe wes he was Singhapur, No. we | 


{ 
Nanudiha, No. 409. J 


Jabanabad -_ oes sas Sahbazpur Tesaur} Danaland: nausat 
No. 676 .. claimed. <Attested 

7 oa . tee Dasantpur, No. 76 f atef aa tlero waa no 

ve en oe wes Karauta, No. 75 we J evidence of nausat. 
Atri ot oe _ Jagdispur, No. 9 siz Danabandi nausat 


claimed. Attestecl 


7 
a an ive ges Mubsmmadpur No. 69 = | 
> nisfox papers show 
| 
J 


ad the exytta Cne-six- 
teenth was alwadb, 


Mufassal Caya t63 or ie: *Bajaul No. 66 ese = Danabands nti dlaim- 
ed by landlord. Batat 
nisf decided after 
dispute. 


Soma eases of doschao holdings were found in the Maksudpur Wards Estate, i.e. 
holdings where the landlord took { {ths as his share. These were cases where the 
previous tenant had bevn sold up for arrears of rent, and the holding hai! to be 
henge by the estate there being no bidders ; the settlement ou doschao was 
an attempt to recover some of the arrears. I understand that this system has 
been stopped and nothing higher than nine-sixtcenths is taken now. 


I now come to the figures cotlected af the present scttlement. In the first 
year’s area, ie., the western part of the district as already noted the question was 
unimportant beeause only 1°83 por eent. of the bkaolé area was held on shares 
other than equal, and a proportion of this consisted of holdings where the 
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raiyat’s share was greater. When the importance of the question inthe res 
of the district became clear, detailed statistics were kept which are given 
below. The numbers in the columns are the numbers of holdings. 














Batai. Danabsndi, 
Higher ehare claimed by landlord. 
Conterted hy : 
raiyate. Admitted by raiyats. Total 
| SE eee See sumber 
Equal But stated to {nelud pet 
| Total | shures Oe ee ob. {| Admitted to be all rerit, | Dane 
Thava. Fonal Un- | number fadmit- alaoad, bands 
sha er. equel | of batai | ted by ig a ee a | ROLY 
shares, | holdiugs.| lanu- ings. 
lords Egunl shares 
Equal | Highor ecided 


shares | share 



































decided. jallowced.| Equal Higher | Higher 
khares shares Ou + abare 
. daclded. | allowed. ; evidence On. jauiowed, 
of other 
landlorad’s| evidence. 
papers, 

writes ee te, 

1 | 3 | 3 | 4 | 5 | 6 | 7 | a | 9 | 10 | n | 12 | 33 
— I ET CTO A A A ic 

! 

Iahanabad = | 12.406 87 11,481 | 29,592 1,304 709 1,011 ues 7,620 1,741 | 3,468 | 43,408 
Tikari wwe | 7,278 46 7,321 | 11,130 2,401 352 7:2 ‘se 8} 129} 1,021 | lage 
Atri tad 6,280 189 5,469 6,400 3,426] 1,754 252 oe: 1: $05 92L 11.008 
Nawada wee | 21,726 238 21,264 | 6,u00 9.48} 1,307 2,108 ee 817 2,683 | 2,177 | 24,860 
Pakribarwan | 7,056 ee 7,008 | 1,065 2,146 293 424 fis at] 43 5u3 | 6,566 
Town Gays a 61 iG 61 12 oe Ss ~ oS ie ue as 13 
Mnfassal Gaya... | 12,787 32] 13,610] 9,177 2,764 28 2,889 - 708 421} 1,300 | 17,048 
Rajauli ve | 8,020 en 3,028 | 1,1u1 3a? 16 3,056 80 119 74 873 | 6,704 
Bherghati w. | 14,518 15 14,643 2,184 201 od 213 coe 26 con 164 2,768 
Rarachatl 338 8,618 aes 8,018 1,0)8 1,183 ae 700 éee os 2! 6a2 4,597 
es 3 Sevan es tres a 
Total... | 93,904 676| 93,850 | 67,607} 23,301] 4,688] 11,364 80 0,642 6,113 | 11,179 | 182,733 





From these figures it is clear. that— 
(1) anything but equal shares in Jatai is very rare, 


(2) in the western part of the district (thamas Arwal, Dandnagar, 
Aurangabad and Nabinagar) shares are equal except in 1 per cent, 
of the produce-rent area, 


(3) in the rest of the district 51 per cent. of the danabandi holdings 
were admitted by the landlords to be held on a system ‘of equal 
shares and as the result of enquiry 88 per cent. of the danabands 
holdings were so attested. : 

In the face of these figures it cannot be urged that anything higher than 
half is the usual landlord’s share in Gaya even if it be argued that the attesta- 
tion was wrong. ‘hat the latter was not the case I now proceed to show. The 
reason for tho lowness of the figures in columns 7 and 9 compared to those in 
columns 6 and 8 respectively was that when a dispute arises as torent the onus 
lies on the landlord to prove his claim and’jn the majority of cases when he 
produced papers to prove the claim to nausaé these papers were found to 
be freshly written for the purpose and fraudulent. Once instance is given in 
paragraph 86. The cases of higher shares in Rajauli were mostly cases in the 
Maksudpur estate where the raiyats did not succeed in rebutting the ‘ presump- 
tion of correctness of the previous record. On the other hand where there was-no 
dispute it. will be seen from column 10-that the landlord’s papers gave their case 
away in w large number of instances by showing the abwab separately from 
the asal ient. The ‘other evidence’ on which the cases in column 11 were 
decided usually consisted in the fact that road cess was found to be calculated 
on the half share only, thus indicating that that was the rent. ‘Lhis was often 
eonfirmed by previous cases under section 69, Bengal Tenancy Act, or re 
suits, and circumstances indicating that the admission of the raiyats was any- 
thing but voluntary. 


The principal claimant to nausat was the 7-annas Tikari estate and it 
is instructive to examine the basis of thisclaim and the evidence by which it 
was supported. .As previously related the management of the estate til 
rcecntly has been based on the svstem of leasing to thikadara, but now as leases 
fallin, the villages are taken under khas management. In alttke villages where 
the leases are still running equal shares have heen found to be the existing 
custom. In villages where the estate has taken over tht management danabands 
nausat has at once been introduced and the rujyats forced to agree. Hundreds 
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of petitions were filed purporting to be voluntary agreements by rayats to the 
system of danabundi nausat which on examination proved to be anything but 
voluntary. This claim was raised even in villages stillin lease. A typical 
instance is that of Utlibara, No. 505, thana Mutassal Gaya. This village 
has been in lease to varions people for a very long time. At khanapuri 
there was a dispute about rent, As no papers were produced the raiyate’ 
claim of batai nisf was allowed. At attestation the thikadar’s patwari pro- 
duced papers showing danabandi nausat for the previous three years and was 
supported by amuharrir of the 7-annas Tikari estate. These papers were all 
signed by the raiyats who admitted their signature but on cross-examination 
it came out that the papers had all been signed since khamapuri and there was 
therefore no doubt that they had all been written since khanapuri to support 
the claim. Other instances of forgery aro not wanting. In village Lodipur, 
No. 682, thana Jahanabad, the attestation officer while passing through the 
village came upon the patwari of the 7-annas Tikari estate writing up danabandi 
papers for the two previous years. As tothe compromise petitions which the rad- 
yates were made to write the Special Judge dealt with their effect on the general 
village custom in appeal No. 23 of 1917. In this case the record-of-rights 
showed the system .of rent to be batai nief. The 7-annas Tikari 
estate sought to have the system declared danabandt with a hakimi 
hissa of 2134 seers per maund. ‘Twenty-one of the eighty-one raiyate 
filed a compromise admitting the claim. This compromise was rejected by 
the Assistant Settlement Officer as involuntary. The Srecial Judge upheld 
this view and under section 147A(4), Bengal Tenancy Act, refused to decree 
according to the compromise because it might affect the village custom and thus 
the interests of the other raiyats. The.evidence, he held, clearly showed that 
batai nisf had been the system for the past thirty years and the landlord who 
had recently resumed khas possession tried to change it without success. 


In all these. cases where the estate raised the claim it was based on the 
assertion that danabandi nausat was the geaeral system of the estate which 
had been altered by the thikaders without its knowledge and consent. When 
asked fo explain how it was that in the 9 annas estate, with which the 7-annas 
estate was originally united, the shares were equal, it was said that this had been 
® concession given by the European Managers of that estate and that the 
original custom was nausut. There was absolutely no proof of this and in fact 
all the indications went the other way. If is not clear, if the original system 
was nausat, why wo should now invariably find equal shares in the villages of 
the estate which have been let on permanent lease, nor why, when the previous’ 
settlement took place in 1893-98 of the Dakhner Mahal in which the 7 annas 
Tikari estate has a 75 annas interest, equal shares were recorded without dispute, 


The fact that the estate has been driven to coercion and forgery to prove 
its claim renders it even more doubtful. 

As to the equity of the ciaim it was urged that the landlord had to— 

{1) pay the Government revenue, 

(2) maintain the village servants, 

(3) maintain the irrigation system, and 
(4) fight irrigation cases, 

None ofthese will bear investigation. The fact that the landlord 
has to pay Government revenue does not justify a raising of cash 
rents and neither does the fact that the landlofd has to keep a- large 
number of servants to collect rent on a complicated system justify his charging 
the cost of that system to the raiyat. The latter claim is an attempt to 
justify the amalgamation of abwab, such as neg and amin kharcha, with the 
rent, As to irrigation it has long been recognized that the increase in the value 
of the landlord’s share by attention to gilandazi gives a magnificent return 
and there can be no justification for raising the proportion of the share to the 
total produce. 

Both this estate and the Pandui Babus are doing their hest to introduce 
the system into their villages in Sherghati where anything but equal shares was 

“unknown before, and in my opinion the object is to try and compensate to some 
extent the peculation that goes on. 
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An interesting example of an attempi by a petty landlord to enhance his 
share is afforded by village Punan Kalan, No. 98, thana Mufassal Gaya, and neigh- 
bouring villages. Itis also important as illustrating the necessity of a full record 
of the incidents. Before the settlement the landlord proposed to his raiyats that 
his share should be. nine-sixteenths instead of half but that in appraising 4 
seers would be deducted from every maund so as to equalize matters. The 
raiyats agreed to this and .at attestation admitted nausat. When the incidents 
were read out, however, they complained that the arrangewent referred to had 
not been recorded, whereupon the whole story came out and they insisted on 
having the previous arrangement recorded, which was done. 


Another case of changing the incidents of the system occurred in the 
Muksudpur estate. Atthe previous survey the chhutti or remission recorded was 
23 seers per maund for high caste raiyats and 2 seers for low cast raiyats, except 
in the villages round Rajauli where the remission was 4 seers per maund. 
In 1910, in order to have uniformity, the manager proposed that the remission 
in the Rajauli villages should be reduced to the seale prevailing elsewhere and 
this was done, At attestation some of the ratyats contested this, but as 
the change had been in force for five years without a protest and as there was 
nothing illegal in enhancing a produce-rent, which was what the change 
amounted to, the existing state of affairs was recorded. 


Cases of shares of over 224 seers in the maund were uncommon, most 
claims for a share highcr than half being between 20 seers and 224 seers. The 
highest share found was one of 24 seers in villuge Gulni, No. 73, thana 
Pakribarwan. 

182. At the time when settlement of fair rents was going on under 

section 105, Bongal Tenancy Act, a protest 
was made by the Bihar Landholders 
Association against the adoption of any Comparison of cash rents with one- 
fifth of the gross produce to ascertain their fairness. Tt was said that in a 
district like Gaya where the sytem of produce-rent was prevalent the standard 
of fair rent was half the gross produce not ,th. The average cash. rent 
in Gaya is less than one-fifth of the gross produce though it is not much less 
and it is certainly surpaising if true, that two systems of rent should exist side 
-by side, the pitch of one being more than twice the other. It would require 
far more inducement than the dhaolz system affords to persuade raiyats to pay 
so much for it as this. The fact is that the ‘difference is nothing like as_ great. 
Tn the first place the productivity of dhaoli lands owing to the slothful cul- 
tivation the system induces is at least 10 per cent. below that of similar cash rented 
lands (paragraph 141). In the.second place at least 10 per cent. of the bhaoli area 
is left fallow every year so that the actual rent paid is spread overa larger area 

paragraph 127) Lastly the landlord does not realize one-half the gross produce 
or anything like it. Mr. Hubback’s “note~on the produce-rent system in 
South Monghyr amply shows that even his theoretical share is not ‘one-half | 
of the produce owing to the various deductions and adjustments that are made. 
An examination of a number of fard rewaj bhaoli in Gaya-showed that the 
landlord’sshare varied from 40 to 45 per cent. in cases where the division 
was half and half. Moreover this percentage, whatever it may be, is not applied - 
to the gross produce. It is applicd to what is stored in the Ahalihan or what 
is written in the appraisement paper and these quantifies are in general 
much below the gross produce. The peculation that goes on in the case 
of batai is notorious and is the reason why big estates cannot work the 
system. It is no less prevalent in appraisement. One or two proofs of this 
may be noted. In the Maksudpur estate some razya’s agreed to commute tem- 
porarily some producesrents into chakath rents at 25 per cent. above the average 
appraised demands shown in the papers. An elaborate system has to be kept 
up by the -annas Tikari estate and the Maksudpur estate to. see that 
under-appraisements are not made (see paragraphs 177and178). Ihave never 
come across a case yet (though I believe there are some) where the appraisement 
ov a-barawarda has been reduced as the result of test cutting though I have 
seen many where it has been raised, In the Government estatestin the south 
of the district where during the. revenue settlement undor section 104 
practically all the produce-reats were commuted, the appraised rents averaged 
about one-fifth of the value of the gross produce. 


Comparison of produce rent and cish rent. 
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The following are someof the figures in this connection; — 

















‘Thana, Name of Village and thana No. Averazo value of | Average realization| Avorage incidence 

gross {produce per per bighs. of cash rent, 

thigha-- 

Rs, A. P. | Ry, A. P. Rs. ALP, 
Mafaseal Gaya .. | Pathra, No 418 sa 91 4! 200 19» 
5 we | Gohati, No. 400 oh - 1% 2 9) 2 2 6 2 0 9 
me .« | Sahdeo Khap, No. 427 .., sb lz 5 7, 213 6 3.7 0 
+. . | Manik Chak, No, 428 710 0 1 6 6 1 5 0 
ts ws | Sobha Khap, No. 425 a 51x 5| 18 9 18 0 

Sherghati. | Nawadih, No 786 li 1 3! 20 4 20 
- ... | Faglata, No. 782 eat lg 10 9! 2 10 10 23 1 
Parachati .« | Kusmbatal, No. 36 me 1115 6| 213 8 213 6 
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The gross produce was based on crop-cutting, on the statement of parties and 
onestimates by Babu Sudhanshu Bhushan Mitra, who has great experience, and 
jt certainly has not been over-estimated. The realizations are taken from nine 
years’ papers. The average incidence of cash rent refers sometimes to lands 
superior to the bhwolé lanis for which alone the gross produce is given, though 
usually there was pot much difference. In the last case the realizations are 
taken from a thikadan’s papers. 


There were seyeral complaints from Maksudpur estate ratyats of over- 
appraisement. A comparison of the appraisement papers with crop-cutting 
experiments showed’ thes: complaints ta be unfounded as the appraisement 
was very moderate. The fact is hat owing to more efficient management of 
late years the appraise:nents have approached nearer to actual outturns and this 
combined with the nausat system has caused the ruiyats to feel the pinch. 

Finally we have the great reluctance of. landlords to produce papers in 
commutation cases toshow realizations. Even the 9-annas Tikari estate refused 
to produce papers in such cases and asked that crop-cutting experiments should 
be dona instead. In one of these cases that of Gobardhanpur Kanap, No.7, thana 
Daudnagar, the commutation officer managed to get hold of the papers which 
had beer filedin a case under scetion 105 and from them got the actual 
realizations. The Commissioner: remanded the case on second appeal for 
crop-cutting experiments, and the result of these demonstrates without a 
possibility ofa doubt how, in spite of the precautions taken, the appraisements 
are much below what the produce really is. 

The average cash rent of lands similar to those under commutation was 
taken by the first Assistant Settlement Officer at Rs. 2 an acre, the average 
realization from the papers’ working out to Rs. 5-8 per acre.: The average 
commutation rate was Ks, 3-:4-0 per acre. On first appeal I raised the average 
‘ash rent of similar lands to Rs. 2-13-0 an acre, thus raising the average com- 
mutation rate. On remand crop-cutting experiments were made with the 
following . results according to the various blocks into which the village. was 
divided:— 

















Net value of iaudlord’s | Average net value of 
Block No. share of he pena per | landlord's actual rani | Avorago money sont for | Fina rato Sse 
cutting. to papers, 
{ 
Ks, a. p. Rs, a. p. Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 
fia). mere 19 9 O 8 9 2 6 7 O 8 0 Dv 
S110) bs 180 9 bh 4 9 6 7 9 7 8 A 
3 J TT... wee 12 $14 9 9 Tb ¢ 3 19 O 7 VU 0 
=} Uta) os 1 13° 9 7 0 6 2 6 6 5 8 O 
real | ELA) ir 4 12 % 4 4 6 | 2 6 6 3 8 0 
(Ti (e) iss 12 2 7 13 9) 2 6 6; 6 ui oO 
Bhit ee 5, 4 =«0 3 4 #0 1 8 G | 32 4 4 
t 
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The rents fixed were, therefore, about half the landlord’s theoretical realiza” 
tions which were ths of the total grain so that the rents probably are not 
above 4th of the gross produce though they are well above the mean between 
cash rents of similar lands and actual realizations. ‘The case indicates clearly 
that bhaolt rents as realized in practice are nothing like as much as half the 
gross produce, ‘This is not all, however, as there seem to have been mistakes ir 
calenlating the average realization according to blocks and they are not so much 
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in excess of the cash rent as would appear. This is apparent from the fact that 

the commuted rents worked out-on the rates fixed are in the majority of cases 

larger than the realizations of the landlords. Typical cases are as follows :— 
ements ene ne ee 


Commnted rent as fixed __ 
Average of actual 
















Ratyat, realizations for nine 
By ortginal Court. | On first sppesl. | On second appeal, 
| Rs. a. p. Re. a. p. Rs. a. p Rs. a. p 
Pargas Singh 95 13) 3 77: «1 8 130 9 9 
Jitan Mahto | 24 5 6 19 4 9 30 10 6 
Bhagwat Singh 80 2: 0 69 14 0 106 13) «0 


The excess is not duc to excess area because the jamabandi areas of all 
three are close to the survey area and in the case of Bhagwat Singh is actually 
greater than it. The result for the whole village works out as follows :— 

























































Actual realizations, Commoted rent, 
Original Coart, First appeal, Becond appeal, 
Rate por ae 
Amount, Area, | “acre Rate 
. per Rate per Rate per 
Amoant,| Area. pyely Amonnt.} Ares, acre, | Amount.) Area, “a aren 

ke, Res. a. p. Re. Re, a. p Re. | Re. & p. Re, Ra, a. p. 

2,468 H 389 6 e 0 1,659 432 38 140 1,829 433 468 2,640 438 6 3 





The rate for actual realizations is calculated without allowing for possible 
errors in the jamabandi area which for reasons given elsewhere is probably 
below the survey area of the same land though not by the usual 10 per cent. 
since it is partly based on a previous survéy, 


Mr. Stevenson-Moore put the amount of peoulation at about 25 per cent. 
of the crop and the above figures as well as statements made to me by smaller 
landlords confirms this view. Of course over-appraisement is a weapon to 
which recourse is had occasionally to coerce a refractory tenant, and it is such 
cases which usually come to the rotice of courts, The general rule is, however, 
under-appraisement and this is, to my mind, proved by what has been said 
above. 

Let us now consider the total cffect of these factors. We have, say two 
equal pieces of similar land, one ‘wagdi and one bhaoli, and the nagdi area 
produces on tho average 100 maunds. The bhaoli area is uéually 10 
per cont. uncultivated and what is cultivated. produces 10 per cent. 
loss per acro. The gross produce of the bhaoli area will, therefore, be 81 
maunds, 25 percent. at least of this disappears in peculation leaving 61 
maunds of which the landlord gets 45 per cent. or 27 maunds. This is not 
much above #th of the gross produce of the sage land and the difference is 
a fair measure of the value of the insurante to the razyat against the risks of 
seasons. The landlord on the other hand has to spend a good deal of this 
extra amount in the complicated system of realizing this kind of rent and the 
only persons who benefit are the landlord’s servants. It is they who are the 
greatest opponents of commutation. 

183. The present valuation of rents and bakasht lands in the district on 
which oess is calculated is Rs. 93,02,891. 
If we take the average prices of rice and 
wheat of the years 1915-17, we find that they show a rise of about 45 
per cent. over the average of those of 1899-1901 on the rents of which the 
last revaluation was based. Since cash-rents do not increase peri passu with 
bhaoli rents it would not be -likely that an increase of more than 30 per 


Tnferences from the Cess Roll. 


Rs. cent. will be found in the Revaluation roll 
(Cash rents... .. 8371614  ifthis is prepared in 1918. But if we value 
Chaksidy se0td 2: «19,573 bhaoli land at no higher than the average 
Bhauli rents... we 67,01,541 ie - 
Bakest land... “* gijo'976 ~=—s cash-rent of the district, viz., Rs 6-1-1 per 


——r--~ ~—sacreand bakashé land at somewhat higher, 

Totes s+ Ly3,6,108 say ls. 8 per acre, the increase in the cess 

roll will be 88 per cent. Thus it does not appear that the average realizations 
for. bhaolé land differ greatly from those of cash-rented lands, a conclusion 
which is confirmed by the fact that chakath rates are an the average below 
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cash rates. While this is ture for the district as a whole it is probably a fact 
that the proportion of bhaolé rents to cash-rents is higher in the north where 
crops are good than in the south. 


184. Undor section 40 (6), Bengal Tenancy Act, an officer to whom an 
application for commutation has been 
made shall, if it is opposed, consider whether 
in all the circumstances it is reasonable to grant it, and shall grant or refuse it 
accordingly. There is no appeal against a refusal to commute so that general 
principles have never been laid down by the Board as the highest Revenue 
appellate authority. In Gaya the prevailing policy has been gencrally a 
refusal to commute. In the Land Revenue Administration Report for 1690-91 
the Collector of Gaya reported that applications under section 40 were 
few and not likely to be successful hecause the raiyats were required to 
prove what the landlord’s realizations had been during the “past ten yéars 
and they had no means of doing this. In the Resolution on Mr. Stevenson- 
Moore’s report of the Settlement of 1893-8, Govérnment expressed the opinion 
that commutation should not be done in the case of lands dependent on an 
irrigation work not of a permanent nature. In the Maksudpur settlement 
there were 719 applications all of which were refused for the reasons given 
in paragraphs 99 and 100 of the report on that settlement. ‘There had also, in 
the subsequent years been cases before the district courts which had been 
refused. In 1911 the Bihar Landholders’ Association in a representation to 
Government stated among other matters that the Settlement Department were 
unduly favouring the raiyats in allowing commutation. This representation 
referred to the operations in South Bhaglpur, South Monghyr and Patna. In’ 
reporting oa the representation, Mr. H. McPherson, Director of Land Records, 
showed thatthe problems of the: situation were fully realized and quoted one 
of his inspection notes in which he suggested that the Settlement Officer should 
study what had already been written in settlement reports and elsewhere on 
the subject of produce-rents and their commutation and forward a statement of 
his views and his proposals for consideration. Selected officers acquainted 
with the agricultural conditions of Patna and Gaya could then be consulted 
and & genoral line of policy decided. 


The suggestion apparently was not carried out at the time and the figures 
of cases do not show that in any large number of instances was commutation 
refused on the ground that it was not in the interest of the raiyats, The 
figures are as follows :— 


Policy to be adopted in commuting, 














= + 0 No, refused, 
applications, 
South Bhagalpur _ “Ss ie vis ns wes 4,286 1,049 
South Monghyyr she on oe vee ise 14,928 1,442 
Petna de Aa see ees ee 7,169 1ll 
Shahabad ae re on ee vee 4,613 1,031 


In Bhagalpur a large proportion of the cases refused were apparently 
ones in which an unrecognized purchaser applied (paragraph 172, Bhagalpur 
Final Report), In South Monghyr and Shahabad a large number of. the 
rejections were really cases in which the application failed for lack of 
prosccution «South Monghyr Final Report, paragraph 106, Shahabad Final 
eport, paragraph 283), 


When arrangements for dealing with applications for commutation were 
being made, in view of the previous history of commutation in Gaya, I 
adopted the suggestion of Mr. McPlterson’s referred to above and submitted a 
note showing how I proposed to deal with the cases. It secmed to me 
useless to waste time in trying the difficult question of fixing cash-rents in 
cach case if a large number of cases were going to be rejected by the 
ultimate court of appeal on the ground that it was not in tho interests of 
the raiyat that commutation should be done. 


The main points of the proposals were :—(1) It was no use having a test 
ease becu use the main point for consideration was what was going to happen 
in the future. The test cases in the Maksudpur estate had taught nothing 
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Tt was, therefore, necessary to proceed on a priori grounds. 

(2) There was no objection to proceeding to commute where lands were 
irrigated by the Sone canal or not irrigated at all except by works kept up 
by the raiyats. 

(3) In cases of lands irrigated from works kept up by tho landlord there 
were two classcs one of which was further subdivided. © 


I. Holdings irrigated from a system which affects or passes through 
other estates :— 


II. Holdings irrigated from a system contained in one estate 


(a) when tho estate consists of more than one village irrigated from the 
system; 
(4) when the estate consists only of a village or part of a village. 

(4) In the case of holdings of class I commutation’ would generally be 
refuscd. The test would be whether as a result of the commutation the 
rights and obligations of the various parties would be so altered as to cause 
in all probability the irrigation facilities afforded by the work tobe appreciably 
diminished. If so, commutation would be refused. As an example where 
commutation would not be refused might be quoted the case actually occur- 
ring of a pain which was made when all the villages served by it were under 
one landlord. Now the descendants of the proprietor hold only the village in 
‘which the pain ends. All the other villages have been sold and the new 
proprietors while retaining the right of irrigating from the pain pay nothing 
for the upkeep. The old proprietors are bound to pay for the whole upkeep if 
they are to get water to the one village which they still hold. In the case 
there would appear to be no objection to.commuting the rents in all the 
villages but the last. 


In no case would commutation of isolated holdings be allowed without 
consideration of what would happen if the whole of the produce-rent holdings 
irrigated from the same source in the village were commuted. Such applica- 
tions are often put forward as feelers, 


(5) Inclass IL (a) it was proposed, generally to refuse commutation, 
The case differs from that of class [ in that in any village, even if rents were 
commuted, the raiyats would stilthave the right of irrigation so long as the 
pain was kept up, whereas where scparate landlords were concerned the failure 
of any landlord to pay his share of the upkeep means that the right to 
irrigation of his villages stops. The test proposed for class JT would be more 
difficult to apply and hence it was proposed to apply the policy of non-commuta- 
tion more strictly. 


(6) In class TT (5) it was proposed to allow commntation freely. The 
smallness of the works involved and their easy accessibility would, it was hoped, 
stimulate the radyats,concerned to make an effort for themselves. This 
was eminently a case for co-operation and it was a matter which could with 
advantage be taken up by Co-operative Societics. 

The proposals were made in the early part of 1915and looking back on 
them I see no reason to revise themon a priori grounds, but this is mainly 
because the Settlement Department. have not had the opportunity of trying 
eases to which they might apply. There are grounds, however, for believing 
that they wore probably too stringent. 

The number of applications in recent years to the district authoritics 


under section 40 in the districts of South Bihar with conditions similar to those 
of Gaya are as follows :— 





{ 3 
195.406 | 1908-07 | 2007-08 5 1008-09 | 1870-10 1910-13 | 1911-12 
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District. | 19048 ; 1912-3 saclae 1914-15 | 1916-16 rT 
Sa fae a a te ee ee eee oe PO ee ee See ee, 
Soath Monghyr sie | BS Wa? 7) 18 q2 6s 28 1,633 , 
Bene YO] aaf SB] 5] YS] Meee] 290 | et] deme) Jam) ao 
Shahobad .. ate | 65 fl | 29 274 86 @™ 47 2°6 a i pe a ie 
Gaya 63 os 23 23} su 129 55 7 20 227 1 ys tee 321 | 600 





























Cases under section 40 were taken by the Settlement. Department in South 
Monghyr in 1907-09, in Patna in 1908-11, in Shahabad in 1910-18 and in 
Gaya jn 1918-16. The enormous effect on thc subsequent applications to the 
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district authorities is significant. The large number in Gaya in 1916-17 
were the number made over by the Scttlement Department as explained in the 
next paragraph. The slacking off in 1916-17 may be attributed either to 
the fact that after five years’ experience raiyats have found that commutation 
does not pay but it may equally be due to a settling down of their relations 
with landlords and an absence of desire to raise trouble after two good years, 
The former reason may, however, be as much due to the rates being fixed ‘o9 
high as to the loss of irrigation facilities. In any case the fact that commutation 
is possible has been brought to the notice of the raiyats. In many villages in Gaya 
it was found that the raiyats were unaware that they had the right to apply. I 
think the figures show that the raiyats have appreciated the advantage of 
cash-rents and an easy way of testing this would be to examine on the +» 
the case of villages in Patna and South Monghyr where wholesale commutation 
was done to see what has been the effect. 


In the Maksudpur estate as already statea commutation was refused by 
the Settlement authorities. On application to the Commissioner by the 
raiyats, however, it was decided to commuto in sclected villages. Enquiry 
was made in two of these, viz., Pachrukhi, No. 77, thana Atri, and Amawan, 
No. 192, thana Rajauli. The raéyats complained that the rents fixed were high 
and that irrigation works had not been properly kept up though an addition 
of 10 per cent, had been made to the rents on this account, but even so they 
declaredthey would notreturn to produce-rents on any account. A recent 
examination of the conditions of the ratyats in Pachrukhi by the — 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies has shown that in many cases the rents 
fixed are impossibly high, exceeding the average realizations made by the estate 
when the bhaoli system was in force. 


During Mr. Stevenson-Moore’s settlement commutation was done in the 
majority of the Government estates. At the present revenue sottlement under 
section 104, holdings were found which had been settled on a produce-rent 
subsequent to 1898 and practically all of these were commuted at the request 
of the raiyats. The only request for a change in the reverse direction 
came,from Goharpur, No. 336, ithana Tikari. This is interesting because it 
was in this village that commutation was done in 1881 during the first 
settlement aftcr the escheat. In 1888 the Collector (Mr. Gricrson) forwarded 
a petition from the raiyats asking for a return to the bhaoli system. The 
Board’s reply to this was that it was clear that the reason for the trouble was 
that the cash-rents had been fixed too high. he rate was Rs, 5-14-8 per 
bigha, while in the neighbouring and similar villages the rents were Rs, 3-13-8 
and Rs. 4-8-8 per bigha and the total rental was Rs. 2,196 compared with 
Rs. 1,658, the average realization under the bhaoli system, They, therefore, 
refused to revert to what was characterised as a barbarous and exploded 
system and dirceted a re-assessment of the cash-rents. Dr. Gricrson then penned 
bis famous defence of the bhaolé systsm which is reproduced in his “ Notes on 
Gaya ” and persuaded the Board to agree to a reversion to the bhaoli-system, 
Asa matter of fact a number of ratyats, when it came to the point, did not revert. 
At the settlement of 1893-98 all the rents were again commuted but at a lower 
level, Appendix C of Mr. Stevenson=Moore’s report shows that the average 
realization for the previous eight years for Goharpur had been Rs. 1,824 and the 
rent assessed in 1896 aggregated Rs. 1,961, i.¢., over Rs. 200 below the commuted 
rents of 1880. This effort was more successful and there has been no difficulty in 
realization since. When revenue settlement was begun the raiyats asked for 
a return to produce-rents but when J examined them it appeared that bafta: was 
what they wanted. When confronted with the alternatives of cash-rent or 
danabandi they unhesitatingly adhered to the former. 

During thé management by the Court of Wards of the nine-annas Tikari 
estate 29,314 bighas were commuted. Mucn of this was temporary commu- 
tation but the way the rudyats fought to have it declared permanent showed 
how it was appreciated. 

Of course in all these instances we have well managed estates which 
keep up irrigation, but noue of them spend on irrigation what Dr. Grierson said 
was regarded as the proper amount, viz. ;,thof the reatal, and much of the 
temporarily-settled estates known as the Sarwan Mahal is not irrigated at all. 
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It is doubtful, therefore, if much harm would have been done by commuta- 
tion on every application without any rostriction. .Even if every application filed 
had been granted the percentage of cultivated area in the district held on the 
bhaoli system would not have fallen below 60 per cent. 

185. Asa result of this reference it was held that as the commutation 

islte ots ' of produce-rents was a judicial matter 

Pein Sk reopens and the Settlement Department had 

asked for guidance it was undesirable that the cases should be tried by that 
department. Accordingly it was decided that all but the applications relating 
to lands irrigated from the Sone Canals or unirrigated, and all future. 
applications should be made over to the Collector. Under these orders out 
of 13,331 applications, 2,739 were disposed of by us and 10,592 made over to 
the Collector. The latter cases are, I understand, to be taken up now (1918) : 
some have been pending since 19138, ; 

The ru‘yats who had filed applications protestca agenst this order and 
ina few cases there were applications from both partics for the cases to be 
disposed of by the Settlement Department. The arguments used by the 
raiyats for a specdy disposal were that in reply to their applications, suits for 
three years’ arrears of rent had been filed, which the landlords would use aa 
a lever to force them to withdraw their applications or else got a decree for 
fictitiously high arrears which could be used to support allegations of high 
realizations. The effuct of the order on the number of applications was marked. 
Roughly for two-thirds of the district before the orders thore were 12,800 applica- 
tions. For the remaining one-third there were 600 Before discussing the result 
of the eases disposed of I shall give some account of the method of disposal and 
the difficulties encountered. 

186. The first factor to -be considered is, tae average money rent payable 

by occupancy saiyats for land of a similar 
description and with similar advantages 
in the vicinity. This is not easy to ascertain from the record-of-rights 
because the rents entered are lump rentals. That is to say, while there may 
be land similar to the land under ¢ommutation for which cashtrent is paid it 
will generally be found along with dissimilar land in one khatian an it is 
impossible ta say how much of the rent is payable on account of each plot, 
An attempt was made in Muzaffarpur in 1692 to record in the khaara at the 
time of khanapuri the rate at which each plot was held. Such a record if 
accurate would have been of immense assistance in commutation work as well 
as im the work for which it was then intended, viz., partition, but the 
reasons which led to its failure jn Muzaffarpur apply equally in Gaya, the 
chief and sufficient reason being that rents are not dealt with till attestation 
aud it is impossible without a very elaborate check to see that the recorded 
rates when multiplied by the area beld on each and added together, come to 
the total attested rent. lf the rccord-of-rights alone is depended: on, the 
commutation officer is driven to find ‘hatians containing only land similar to 
‘the land under commutation or to take the goshwara rate of rent in tho 
village. Neither of these courscs is satisfactory. The rate of rent for small 
holdings very offen differs groatly from that of large ones of the same quality 
und it is rare to find a chatian containing more than afew plots the class of 
land in which is uniform. The plan of taking the goshwara rate of rent is 
likely to Jond to unfair results unless the land under commutation is fairly 
uniform in character aud similar to all the cash-rented lands of the village. 

In Gaya, however, there are sources outside the record-of-rights which 
can be utilized to a certain extent. Practically all villages are divided up into 
portions called kittas or badhs which have names. Tho name of the kitéa in 

which a plot lies will be found in the khatian immediately undor the plot 
number. In maay cases these Aéédas aré fairly uniform in point of view 
of fertility and a uniform rate of rent is paid in each and the land- 
lord’s papers may show these rates. Unfortunately as will be seen later 
there is no inducement for the landlord to produce genuine papers in these 
dases and, in fact, he stands to gain by producing either forged papers or no 
papers at all. ‘This source of information therefore is not likely to be avail- 


Applieation of section 49(4)(a 


a 
(1) Final Report on tho Szrvoy and Sottletaent operations in the District of Muzaffarpur, 1892-1899, 
paragraphs 451-153. 
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able. It sometimes happens, however, in attesting cash rents that the attestation 
officer has had to determine the rates of rent in force in various kittas and 
information on this point will be found in the attestation rent note and the 
Bchedule of cash-rents bound up with the record-of-rights. Finally there ia 
the schedule prepared for use in cess revaluation. These schedules show on 
the statement of the landlord the rates of cash-rent per bigha prevalent in 
each of the kétfas of the village in which any cash-rented lands lie (vide 
paragraph 98). Being based on the ex-parte statement of one side, the landlord, 
they are not binding on the other side, the tenant, but it may be possible to 
ace in the cases of ra¢yats holding land in one hitéa only how the attested 
rents compare with the schedule rents and if they agree this gives a greater 
weight tothe evidence afforded by these schedules as to the comparative 
rates of rent for different classes of land in the village. 


It has frequently been urged in these cases that if such cash-rents when 
ascertained have been in existence fora long time they should be enhanced 
before being taken into consideration. The fallacy of this claim is not 
difficult to expose. It is based on the unwarrantable assumption. that because 
a rent is old it is, therefore, too low. In the next place, the words of the section 
are clear and refer to the money rent payable, not the money rent which might 
be found to be payable if an enhancement suit were brought and won. Gen- 
erally the raiyats paying the particular cash-rents under consideration are 
not parties to the commutation case anditis, to say the least, alittle unfair 
to assume that their rents. are capable of enhancement without their having a 
chance to controvert this. This is specially the case when regard is had to 
section 27, Bengal Tenancy Act, which laysdown that the rent of an occu- 
pancy raiyat is presumed to be fair and equitable till the contrary is proved. 
This presumption is, if anything. strengthened when the landlord has had an 
opportunity of applying for the settlement of a fair rent and has not done 
so. This fallacious claim probably arose from the fact that in Monghyr and 
Patna when no evidence was available of landlords’ realizations, commutation 
was done on the basis of cash-rentsof similar lands plus an enhancement 
due torthe consideration of the probability that the value of the landlord's 
share owing to the rise in prices was above the cish-rent realized for similar 
lands. “When the actual realizations as laid down in section 40 (4) (0) are 
taken into consideration the necessity forany arbitrary enhancement of 
this sort disappears and its retention amounts in effect to taking the rise 
in prices into consideration twice over. .The commutation rents are almost 
always well above the cash rents for similar lands which are presumed to be 
fair and equitable rents. The claim for increasing ‘them still further above 
this standard in the way specified would, therefore, require very strong 
justification and I think that no such justification can be shown to exist. 


Another problem which arises under this head, the discussion of which 
has some bearing on the last question, is the course to be pursued when there 
are no similar cash-rented lands with similar advantages in the vicinity. 
The original proposal of the Bihar Rent Committee was that commutation 
should be dono at the cash rates paid by other occupancy raiyats in tho 
neighbourhood, or, if there were no such cash-rented holdings, at the. 
average value of the landlord’s share for the preceding five years (Report of 
the Rent Law Commi:sion, Vol. II, page 255). This proposal was adopted by 
the Rent Law Commission in clause 86 of their Draft Bill with the modifica- 
tions that commutation was to be based on the prevailing cash-rent payable by 
vecupancy raiyats for similar lands with sjmilar advantages in the vicinity, 
and, in the absence of such a prevailing rate, on the average value of the 
landlord’s share for the preceding five years with a reasonable reduction there- 
from in consideration of the whole risk of cultivation being taken by the 
aiyat, Subsequently Mr. Reynoldsewas put on special duty to examine all 
she views expressed on the Commission’s report and to frame a bill embodying 
the conclusion of Local Government. In noting on this clause he said: — 

“agto the terms of commutation’ the proposals of the Draft Bill appear fair enough : 
but it is better that the reasonavle deduction should be specified (at least within certain 
limits) in the Bill rather than it should be left to the discretion of the courts. I would 
suggest that it should ordinarily be fixed at 33 and that it should not bé more than 50 per cent 
or less than 25 per cent. Mr. Milne gave me a paper showing the outlay and return on various 
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kinds of cultivation. In this he entered the produce o: paddy lands at 2” maunds to the 
bigha(%th acre), the selling price being Re, 1 a maund. At this rate, assuming the landlord’s 
share to be only one-half and it is more often -nine-sixteenths), he would get a money rent of 
Rs. 9 a bigha which is something like three times the proper rent. 1 do not accept these figures* 
as accurate for I have no doubt that 20 maunds is much in excess of the average produce 
but the caleulation shows that froma figure furnished by zaméndar himself a deduction of ever 
50 per cent would not be unreasonable. 

The material portion of the clause as it appeared in Mr. Reynolds’ draft 
Bill ruas as follows :— 

«Such annual money rent shall. be fixed at the discretion of the court, eithef. 
according tothe prevailing money rent payable by the same class of razyats for land of. 
a similar description and with similar advantages inthe vicivity, or else according to the 
average valu? of the Jandlord’s share of the actual gross produce for the pre eding five 
years. In this latter case a deduction shall be made from such avorag:: value in considera+ 
tion of the whole risk of cultivation being taken by the razyat, Such deduetion shall not 
be less than 25 per cent. or more than 50 percent. of the said average value, and shall. 
ordinarily be 83 per cent,”’ 

This differs in one respect from Mr. Reynolds’ previous recommendati on 
by leaving the choice of these alternatives to the discretion of the court. I 
have been unable to find out anything showing why this change was made, 
Probably it was merely a verbal alteration which, it was thought, madeno. 
difference, as it appears to have been assumed all through the discussions that 
the two alternatives would lead to the same result. This clause was accepted 
by the Local-Government but the clause in the Bill when introduced in Council, 
though substantially the same, omitted the limitation on the reasonable deduc- 
tion, No reasons were given for this. In Select Committee the clause was: 
re-cast on the lines of section 16 of the-Central Provinces Tenancy Act, 1883, in 
order to give a larger discretion and contained section 40 (4) (a) and (bd) in 
their present form. Mr. Reynolds in his minute of dissent wrote: — 

“The section ought-to provide that if the commutation is based on the average value | 
of the rent received by the landlord daring the preccding ten years xn substantial deduction. 
shall be made for such value in consideration of the whole risk of cultivation being taken 
by the razyat, Provision was made for such a deduct.on ia the Draft Bill of thg Rent. 
Commission and in the Bill submitted by the Government of Bengal. ’’ . 

The Government of India addressed the Government of Bengal on the 
subject of the report of the Select Committee in paragraph 14 of letter. 
No. 784, dated the 5th May, 1884, as follows :—~ 

“ The provisions for commuting grain rents to money rents also demand ‘attention. In 
regard to the method of commutation, it would probably be desirable that the officer should 
ordinarily look to the analogy afforded by. the prevailing money rents for similar land, but 
that the result should be checked by the average rent which the landlord has hitherto received, 
in other words, by the test of experience. If the laiter alone were to be regarded, it is 
obvious that as Mr. Reynolds points out a deduction should be made for the risks and other 
burthens which the tenant assumes in undertaking a money rent ; but if the prevailing money 
rent is taken as the primary guide these risks and burthens will er Aypothcsi. have been 
ordinarily discounted. The provisions, therefore, seem to the Government of India to be fair 
and equitable; but His Excellency in Council will be glad to receive the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
views on the point,” 

The Bengal Government in paragraph 52 of letter No. 1906-T., dated the 
15th September, 1884, urged again that to the second clause should be added the 
words ‘ with such a reduction as may seem reasonable in consideration of the 
tenant’s taking the whole risk of cultivation’. The present form was, however, 
maintained by the Sélect Committee and the result was to substitute for fairly: 
definite rules as to which the Maharaja of Darbhatga said in his minute 
of dissent from the Select Committec’s interim report. 

“ These rules are but vague, and as we know that as a fact different officers take very 
different views on all such matters 1 do not think that a question of such vital importance 
should be left to a Revenue Officer to decide according to his own individual opinicn.” 


This vagueness still remains. It is one of the difficulties in these cases 
and though in the course of many years’ work a principle has been laid down 
by the Board of Revenue that gencrally speaking the commutation rent 
should be the mean between the two rents arrived at by the consideration of 
section 40(4), sub-clauses (a) and (2), no principle has beer laid down for the 
case where no ¢ash rents of similar landsare found in the vicinity. In such. 


*Norge—The probable reason for the excess is that the land-! 
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cases I think the only proper course is to follow the intentions of the original 
framers of the bill and to take the average realizations aud to make a reason- 
able deduction from them. 

In some cases Assistant Settlement Ufficers sought to get over the difficulty 
by taking the rent of land not quite similar and adding to or deducting from 
if-in order to get an assumed cash-rent for land similar to the holding under 
commutation. This was done in village Ekauna, No. 273, thang Daudnagar. I 
rejected it and fixed the commutation rate after deduction of 83 per cent. from 
the realizations as shown in the iandlord’s papers which had been accepted as 
genuine. On second appeal, however, the original rate was restored. In village 
Ghataro No, 24 and Dhangain No. 32, thana Aurangabad, the cash rates found 
for similar lands by the same process were rejected on second appeal and the 
commutation rates fixed at 20 per cent. below the realizations. As they origin- 
ally stood the commuted rents varied from 25 per cent. to 33 per cent. below 
realizations. The question of the use to be made of chakuti rents in this 
connection is discussed in paragraph 180. 

187. The second point which the commuting officer has to consider 
is the average value of the rent actually 
received by the landlord during the 
preceding ten years or during any other shorter period for which evidence may 
be available. 

We have already seen the interpretation which was put on this clause in 
the early days of the Actin Gayathat unless the tenant could produce this 
evidence his application was rejected. Reference has also been made in 
paragraph 186 to the view taken in Monghyr and Patna by the Settlement 
Department that if no evidence was available on this point owing to the 
landlord’s failure to produce his papers, the commutation rent should be based 
on the rent ascertained under section 40(4) (a) with such enhancement as 
might appear equitable owing to the probability that the average realizations 
had been higher than the average cash-rents of similar lands. In some 
appeals from Shahalvad, however, the Commissioner of Patna held that the 
word “ shall ” in section 40(4) made it mandatory to consider, all the n.atters 
set forth and that if no direct evidence of actual realizations was produced ihe 
Revenue Officer must ascertain what they wore from cther evidence. This 
was the principle followed in Gaya and it is necessary to discuss the evidence 
uscd for arriving at this factor and the accuracy of the results. 

Landlords’ papers, at least genuine ones, were very rarely produccd and 
tenants’ receipts were even rarer. In nearly all the cases, therefore, recourse was 
had to indirect evidence. The first step was to find the average produce of the 
land and thence the landlord’s share of it. From that by taking the average of 
prices over the ten preceding years the value required by section 40(4) (b) was 
arrived at. The process is not assimple as it looks, As all the cases in one village 
were tried together it was necessary to divide up the village into blocks cach «i 
uniform fertility and to ascertain the average produce in each. Tho oral 
evidence of the parties on this point was worthless as one might expect, ard the 
commuting officer had to be guided by crop-cutéing experiments made on 
similar land in the vicinity at previous stages of . the operations or 4s xpevi- 
monts made by himself. Owing to all the available staff of officers being: 
required for khanapuri and attestation during the cold weather, commutstic:: 
work has generally to be done in recess when no crops areon the grourd sid 
in the western part of the district very fow crop-cutting experiments had boi 
done at khanapurd. - However, in view of the large number of cases, arrau;. 
ments were made for officers to continue the work during the field scosuns «1 
1915-16 and several cases were remanded by the Commissioner for ‘ers. 
cutting during 1916-17 sothat in most cases there was some definite ov idan cc 
as to the gross outturn of the lands for one year. Now came the first cifically, 
namely, to decide what proportion this bore to the average produce cur): 
number of years. In order to find this it is essential to know the procuee of 
former years which is just what we do not know. Even in canal-irsieatod 
lands the produce varies appreciably from year to year and if thers is on, 
thing that crop-cutting experiments have shown in Gaya it is that crops var. 
in an extraordinary way and that the relation of a cropin a particulsr ficf, 


Application of section 40(4) (4). 
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to the normal may be-quite different from that relation when considered for the 
whole crops of a subdivision or a thana. The step from the phate crop of a 
year to the average crop is, therefore, lawely guess work and this is particularly 
so when crop-cutting experiments have been tnade on crops raised after the 
commutation case has been instituted. Allegations are always made that the 
raiyats have purposely neglected the crops. It is a mattor of extreme difficulty 
to judge if these allegations are justified and in that case to decide what 
allowance to make. In my opinion this extra difficulty makes crop-cutting 
experiments ad hoc in these cases of very doubtful utility. 


In ascertaining the gross produce some help may be obtained from the 
Cess revaluation schedules. hese show for each Aitta of the. village the 
average outturn per bigha according to the statement of tha landlord’s agent 
recorded at attestation. It givesa maximum figure because, boing a statement 
made on behalf of the landlord, it cannot be used in his favour and 
practically, as shown in paragraph 08, there was a goneral tendency not to 
under-state. : 


From the average crop when ascertained the landlord’s share has to be 
deduced. ‘The incidents of the produce-reat system are fully recorded in the 
record-of-rights and there shoull be no excuse for assuming that becauso the 
rent is shown as datai nisf or danabandi naugat the landlord’s share of 
the gross produce is one-half or nine-sixtcenths respectively or that he realizes 
the whole of bis theoretical share. Another point is that discussed in para- 
graph 182. It clearly introduces a very uucertain factor into the process of 
deducing from the average produce the share actually received by the landlord. 
It has often been urged that this factor-being mainly due to peculation should 
be ignored and that it must be assunied that the landiord gets his full theoretical 
share of the actual gross produce to which be is entitled. Section 40(4)(d), 
however, clearly specifies the rent actually reccived by the landlord and not 
what ho might have réceived in certain hypothetical and highly improbable 
circumstances. As has been pvinted out also the result is not unjust since it is 
this very factor that keeps the standard of produce-rents wiihin reasonable 
distance of cash-rents. 


The last item to be determined is the price, and this must be, in 
order to give us what is required by section 40 (4) (0), the average price 
of the preceding ten years and, not merely that of the present time. 
The parties generally speaking could only give evidence of the price of 
the last few years and could not always agree as to that. In South Shahabad 
there had been considerable diversity in practica on this point and it 
was obviously desirable that a general method should be adopted. The 
method was used only when there was no reliable evidence in the landlords’ 
papers or otherwise to show at what rates the crops had actually been valued 
in the past. It started from the only authoritative basis, viz., the prices of staple 
crops at subdivisional headquarters as published in the Gazette, ‘These prices 
are reported for two crops in Gaya, rice and wheat. In the case of rice the 
average price of the ten years was taken and as theso are retail prices 
10 per cent. was deducted to allow for the retailers’ profit. The corresponding 
price of paddy was taken at two-thirds of this. Finally 2 annas per maund was 
deducted as cartage if the village was within 10 miles of the subdivisional 
headquarters and 4 annas per maund if it was over 10 miles away. A similar 
process was applied to the wheat prices though no factor was necessary in this 
case for the conversion ‘from the husked grain price to the unhusked grain 
price. The prices so calculated worked out as follows in the two subdivjsions 
Jahanabad and Aurangabad in which cases were disposed of. 




















Prigo per maand of Padds, | Price per maund of wheat. 
Villages leas than villages more than | Villages leas than Sitiages more than 
10 milena, 0 miles. lo miles, O smiles, 
Rs. a. P. Rs, a. Ps Re. a. P Re. a. P. 
Jahanabad ... we a 2 2 40 2 0 0 3 2 6 2 0 6 
Aurangabad ... ose ne 2 0 0 114 0 212 6 210 6 
Rr eT 
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The prices of other crops were based on these. Tits it was generally 
found that khesari was-d little cheaper than paddy and its price was’ fixed 
accordingly. 

The caleulation of prices in this way is, Tam aware, open to criticism in 
many of its details, For instance, the cartage allowance may be excessive and the 
basis for it is sometimes fictitious as the produce of many villages goes to markets 
other than the subdivisional head-quarters, On the other hand in many parts 
of the district transport by pack bullocks, which is twice as expensive as cart 
transport, is used. Again, the factor taken for conversion from rice prices to 
paddy prices is too high, Three maunds of paddy may give two maunds of 
rice. or, as some autnorities prefer, 12 maunds of patdy may give 8 maunis of 
rice, but. when prices are compared the costof husking has to be allowed for. 
Enquiries in many markets all over the south of the district shewed an averae 
relation between the two prices of $ths. Another matter vat allowed for is that 
many raiyate have'to sell their crops soon after harvest when the price is low. 
But, when all is said and done, the results were not unsatisfactory. The 
principle was not often attacked in first appeal and then ‘only on a misappre- 
hension of its details and it was not upset in second appcal though in case 
No. 401 of 1916 the Commissioner remarked that the price is too low as paddy 
cannot be bought at that price now-a-days, In one case of village Uchauli 
No. 633, thana Aurangabad, the Assistant Settlement Officer was able to 
‘examine a goladar’s books and from them found the average prices at which 
he had bought grain in the previous ten years to confirm these prices. 
Landlords’ papers in village Karmari, No 74, thana Nabinagar, showed the 
avorage price for paddy in the Jast ten years to be Re. 1-14-34 maund. Iam 
satisfied that the errorin adopting these prices is much smaller than these in 
other portions of the calculations, 


From these data it is possible to get a value for the average value of the 
Jandlord’s share during the preceding ten years but. it isa purely fictitious 
value,firstly because of the unknown relationship between the actual gross 
produce and the produce actually divided or. appraised, and secondly because it 
frequently happens that portions of the bhwoli land to an unknown and vary- 
ing extent-are left fallow. ‘lo the question of area I shallrevert presently and 
will now consider what other evidence of actual realizations is available as a 
check on the valueas found above. The first-class of such evidence is furnished 
by decrees in rent suits or under section 69, Bengal Tenancy Act. In snits for 
bhaolé rents which are nearly always for three years’ arrears it is impossible to get 
any reliable evidence'as to what the appraised value of the landlord’s share was. 
T understand that the present legal position is that the Munsif has practically 
either to give the landlord what he claims or nothing. The effect of this is that in 
the cases where the landlord gets his deeree the decreed rent is on the average 
very much higher than it would have been if realized in the ordinary course since 
the claim is usually put high. To show tle unreliability of the papers on 
which decrees are given I need only refer to the following figures which I got 
from the District Judge. ‘The figures were the result of the examination of 
bhaoli rent suits for rent of the years 1318-1322 Fasli to sec if any inference 
could be drawn from them as to the comparative goodness of the years from an 
agricultural point of view. They proved useless for this purpose but I noted 
that out of 19 decrees examined, which concerned arrcurs for 8 years or more, 
the same outturn was shown for each of the 3 yeary in 12 cases. Out of 5 
decrees for arrears of 4 years the outturn were the same in every year in + 
cases. It is clear that very little reliance can be placed on the truth of such 
papers. Especially is this the case with rent suits tried after the commutation 
application has been made. As stated in paragraph 185 such rent suits are a 
usual reply to the application and it is to the landlord’s special advantage to get 
as high a decree as he can. : 


The docrees in: cases under section 69 aro basel on more accurate data but 
the landlord is given his full theoretical share which as a matter of practice wa 
have seen he docs not get. 


If these decrees, however, are actually realized they must be considered, but in 
using them as a basis for deducting rents realized in other years their tendency 
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to be unduly high must be borne in mind. One difficulty that sometimes arises 
in considering them is that the amounts decreed are often not actually realized. 
This is the case when the rent suit has been filed with some other object than a 
mere realization of unpaid rent. The decree is then used as a lever for effect- 
ing that object and is never actually executed. The classical instance of this 
is afforded by Sukhan Singh’s estate in South Monghyr* but instances are not 
unknown in Gaya. Proof of actual realization of the amount docreed for which 
the tenant should havea receipt and the landlord a counterfoil is,!thercfore, 
necessary. 

A class of evidence which is more often available is that afforded by the 
returns filed by landlords in connection with Road Cess revaluation proceedings. 
Such returns are, under section 95 of tho Cess Act, evidence against the porson 
who makes them and under section 20 of the Cess Act no landlord can receive 
a larger rent than that shown in the returns filed hy him without proof that it 
has been legally altered. The latter restriction cannot, from the nature of things, 
apply as it stands to produce.rents but it is certainly in accordance with the 
spirit of the section that such returns should be given full weight in determin- 
ing the realization of subsequent years. 

At the time when the Bengal, Tenanoy Bill was under discussion the use to 
be made of these returns was clearly foreseen. In paragraph 52 of their letter 
No. 1908-T., dated the 15th September, 1884, the Government of Bengal 
Bay i 

“Then as to the process of commutition the Lientenant-Governor finds a proposal sup- 
ported by the high authorify of Messrs. Dampicr and Reynolds, that tho commuted rent 
should not exceed the rent of the road ‘cess jemabands, plug what rise in price might have 
occurred since the road oess assessments werelast made. Barring the objection that it makes 
no allowance for oosts of production, the proposal hag’an attractive air. These pipers are now 
admissible in evidence against the landlords, and’ the Licutenant-Governor secs no reason why 
they ehould not continue to be so or why, if the raiya¢ wishes to abide by them, he should not 


he permitted to do so.” 


Article 526 of the Settlemont Manual lays down that if landlord’s genuine 
papers are not available the cess returns should be consulted, and this was 
confirmed in the recent review of the Report on the Survey and Settlement 
operations for the year 1915-16 in which the Board said :— 

“The Board is rather surprised at tho allegation of harshness made agaiast the Settlement 
Department, as stated in parazraph 25 of the report, in regard to the use of landlords’ cess 
returns 28 a means of ascertaining the average value of the produce-rents received by them 
since section 95 of the Cess Act specifically author'2zes the employment of these returns as 
evidence against the makers. ‘'he utilization of these returns in commutation cascs where 
réliable documentary evidence is lacking bas acoordinzly been presetibed in rule 526 of the 
Settlement Manual ; unless, of course, on othr grounds they aro evidently incorrect.” 

There would, therefore, appear to be ample authority for free use of these 
Cess returns in commutation cases. Their use has been objected to, however, on 
two grounds. The first is that in Gaya the last general revaluation was made 
on the basis of returns for the years 1306—1308 asi. These years are outside the 
period of ten years Jaid down in section 40 (4) (8) and, therefore, the realizations 
of those years cannot be considered. his argument would be perfectly valid 
sf wo had reliable direct evidence of actual realizations for the 10 years in 
question, When we have no srch evidence I think the indirect evidence given 
by the returns is entitled to as much consideration as any other indirect evidence, 
Moreover, if the ten years rule is to be applied in the manner proposed it will 
exclude all evidence based on crop-cutting experiments performed after the 
institution of the case since these also fall outside the period. 

Yhe second objection was that the Cess recurns are notoriously under- 
estimated and that as in commutation cases the Revenue Officer is endeavouring 
to nx a fair and equitable ront it is unfair to penalize the landlord for having 
filed a false return many years ago. 

This argument appears to ignore altogether the provisions of the Oess Act 
in respect of these returns and if in a district like Gaya where produce-rents 
predominate it is found that landlords are not to be held bound in commutation 
cases by their returns, then it will be a mere waste of time to call for them 


a 
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since the only thing they will have to fear from putting in unduly low returns, 


is a possible use of them by Civil Courts in rent suits. 


The assumption that 


the returns are frequently and considerably under-estimated is no doubt true 
but there is an easy test for ascertaining whether this has been the case in any 
particular instance. The returns are scrutinized by the Revaluation Deputy 


Collector who either accepts them or raises the valuation. 


If he accepts them 


it is hardly justifiable for a Revenue Court subsequently to say he was wrong 
without the clearest proof. If he raises them then the enhanced values can be 


taken as the realizations for the years of the return. 


In many instances the landlords had petitioned against the increased 
valuations re-asserting with emphasis that the returns were correct and the 
Deputy Collector either retained or reduced his valuation as he saw fit after 
enquiry. In such cases it is difficult to sce how any plea for brushing aside the 


returns much less the valuation can be accepted. 


The only evidence ever adduced to show that the Road Cess returns were low 
was the calculation of the landlord’s theoretical realization based on crop-cutting 


ex periments. 


This itself has been shown to be above the actual realizations s0 


that the fact of its being higher than the realization deduced from the Cess 


returns is no proof that the latter are low. 


I give below some figures taken from commutation cases which will show 
how the Cess return figures compare with the average cash-rents of similar lands 
and realizations as deduced from crop-eutting experiments on other indirect 
evidence. The figures should be read in connection with the discussion in 
paragraph 182 as to the comparative rent of cash-rented and produce-rented 
lands and the fact that the averago prices of the 10 years preceding the institu- 
tion of the applications are about 15.per cent:.above the average prices of the 


ears which are covered by the Road Cess returns. 


Serial No. 7 of the list is 


interesting in comparison with the othersin view of the fact that the realizations 
are actual ones and not theoretical. 
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5. oo | Tal No. 98 oe 0 
6. in e« | Ankori No. 220... 0 
7. Nabinagar... | Karmari No, 74... 0 
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Figures in column 4 based on estimate: 
outturn. 

Figures in column 4 based on crop eytting 
Fignre- ip column 4 based on crop cuttin 
and decrees. Figures in column 6 orig 
nally fixed at us 6-8-0 but was reduce 
on petition. 


figures in column 4 based on estimated ou 
turn, 

Fignres in column 4 based on crop cutting 

Figures in column 4 ba-ed on estimate 
Figures in column 6 was arrived at aft 
reduction. on petition, of original val 
ation. 

Figuwes in column 4 based on landlord 
papers for 19 years. 


The Cess returns cannot be used indiscriminately. If the present landlords 
are not the landlords who filed the returns, section 95 Of the Cess Act does not 
apply bat even in such cases the returns of the valuation made by the Cess 
Deputy Collector are evidence under section 21 of the Evidence Act (39, Cal., 
998). Again it may happen that conditions the effect of which cannot be 
accurately estimated have arison in the village since the date of the returns. 
This was the case in village Dhusri, No. 114, of thana Dandnagar, where canal 
irrigation had been introduced since the Cess revaluation. 

In considering the weight to be attached to the various classes of evidence 
as to realizations some consideration must be paid to sections 114, illustration (g) 
and 106, of the Evidence Act. The only diréct evidence of such realizations 


is given by landlords’ papers or tenants’ rent receipts. 


If the landlord has 


given proper rent receipts then the means of proving realizations is within the 
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power of the tenants and as they are the applicants the onus ties on therm to 
prove them, If he has not given receipts the only direct evidence, viz., his papers 
are in his custody: If he refuses to produce this evidence though ablé to do so, 
it is a legitimate inference that it is not in his favour and if more doubtful 
sources of evidence have to be used the benefit of any doubt must legally 
aud equitably be. given to the other side. The assumption in the absence of 
landlords’ papersand rent receipts that the landlord realizes his full share of 
the actual produce and that the Cess valuations must be ignored beéanse there 
isatendency for them+obe low is, therefore, directly contrary to law and 
equity. 
A recent ruling by the High Court, Upendra Lal Misra versus Moti Thakur 
TI, Patna Law Journal, 617, holds that section 20 (6) of the Cess Act does not 
apply to produce-rents, in fact that suits for produce-rents are not rent suits but 
suits for compensation or damages. he case is peculiar because the rent suit 
was apparently for the rentof the 8 years preceding the Koad Cess return and the 
landlord has shown’ in this, return its. 24-12 the annual rent of 5. bighas odd 
which as the judgment said was “ presumably the value of the landlord’s share 
of the crop for the last three years”, The suit .was for the rent of one bigha 
odd included in this holding and the claim was for Rs. 195-15 for the three 
ears an average of Rs. 65-5 per anuuin,ie., more than twice what the Jand- 
ford had stated as the average value of 5 times the area in the same years. 


If this ruling is correct, I think it requires that at the next amendment 
of the Cess Act an addition should be made to section 20 to enable such returns 
to be conclusive against the landlord for the years to which they refer, and 
evidence, atter allowing for change im prices and cultivation, for subsequent 
years. 


It isto be noted that section, 40 (4) (%) is vague as to the point from 
which the 10 preceding years are to be taken. It has always been assumed 
that they are the years prior to the institution of the case and not thase prior 
to the time of hearing, This difficulty is likely to arise in some of the 
pending cases. 


188. ‘he third item to be considered is the charges incurred by the land- 
lord in respect of irrigation under the 
system of rent in kind andthe arrange- 
ments made on commutation for continuing these charges. 


Application of section 40 (4) (c). 


Tn the circumstances described in paragraph 185 the majority of the cases 
of commutation of irrigated land dealt with by the Settlement Department 
were vases in which irrigation was done from the Sone Canal and I shall deal 
with these first. The view taken bythe Board as to the application of this 
clause is that if the elfect of the irrigation has already been allowed for in 
considering the realizations from the land and the cash-rents of similar, lands 
with similar advantages (which will in that case also be irrigated) there is no 
need to make any other allowance on this ground assuming that the existing 
arrangements continue (Appeals Nos. 241-245 of 1909). The practice in the 
eanal-irrigated area is for the ruiyat to pay the whole canal rate for cash-rented 
lands and for the landlord and raiyat to share the payment equally for produce- 
rented lands. It is, therefore, clear that on commutation of the rent of such 
lands the landlord’s irrigation expenses diminish hy half the canal rate and the 
usual way of allowing for this is to deduct half the canal charges from the 
realizations ascertained under section 40 (4) (6) before taking them into con- 
sideration. It is tobe observed that the canal charges are paid for according 
.to the area for which the lease is taken whether it is cultivated or not so that 
the mere fact that some of the land is occasionally uneultivated makes no 
difference to this deduction. The.only difficulty that arises in this connection 
is caused by variations in the canal rate. These may arise from the fact that 
the land is sometimes irrigated on a yearly lease or sometimes on a seven-yearly 
lease, the rates for the two kinds of lease being different. Or they may be due 
to the fact that a general revision of rates is made such as the rise which-took 
place in 1914 while the cases were being tried. It was often urged by the 
raiyats when.an increase, or by the landlords when decrease, was in prospect 
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that we should look to the future rate rather than to the past in making the 
deduction. Ido not think that these claims are sustainable. What we have 
to look to is the change.in the Jandlord’s irrigation expenses not to that in the 
raiyal’s expenses. This, apart from expenses in the upkeep of village channels 
which presumably remain the same, consists in a reduction from half the canal 
rate in the past to nothing, and involves no consideration of what the rate may 
bein the future. When the land pays cash-rent and the raiyat is responsible 
for the whole of the canal charges it isa matter for his sole consideration 
whether the irrigation is worth what he pays for it. He will not be 
entitled to demand a reduction of rent if the canal rate is raised, any more than 
the landlord can claim an increase of rent if the canal rate is lowered. There. 
is no reason, therefore, why prospective changes in a raiya?’s irrigation expenses 
should be considered when commuting. Where the 1ate has varied in 
the past ten years it is not generally possible to gct exact evidence as to the 
variations but a sufficiently accurate average for the whole period can 
be estimated. The amount is not large compared. with the realizations so 
that a small error is unimportant. A somewhat different case is one in 
which canal irrigation has been introduced for the first time less than ten 
years before the case. In such circumstances it has usually been held to be 
fair to take into consideration under scetion 40(4)(0) only the period 
since the irrigation has commenced. 


In turning to the cases where the lands arc irrigated from works 
maintained by the landlord we are met by the difficulty that on com- 
mutation the future irrigation, unlike that from canals, becomes uncertain 
This arises in two ways. If the majority of the land irrigated from the 
work is commuted the landlord may notthink it worth yyhile to keep it’ 
in repair and working order, orif only a small portion of the land is commuted 
the landlord may withhold irrigation from it to force the raiyat to return to 

roduce-rent. -‘Lhis latter is not an imaginary case. In Narayanpur Murhari, 

o. +78, thana Jahanabad, the landlord during attestation, to force the raiyats 
to agree to his claims for eash-rent, lef the water from, his pain run to waste 
after the produce-rent lands had been irrigated and prevented the ratyats from 
irrigating their vash-rented lands although by custom they had the right to 
do so. In these circumstances it isdifficult toapply section 40(4)(c). Lt was 
formerly sought to solve the problem by basing the commutation order on the 
assumption that irrigation would continuo as before and adding that the rents 
fixed would only hold so long as that condition was fulfilled. This was of no 
effect because there was no legal provision for revising the rents if the condi- 
tien was not fulfilled, and it is clear that this difficulty must remain unless 
some provision of a similar nature to that in section 33(2), Bengal Tenancy Act, 
is made to meet it. This would also be supported by an. enactment such as 
the proposed Private Irrigation Works Bill providing for the upkeep of such 
works. This Bill is discussed in Chapter XI, but I think this is the most 
convenient place to suggest that in revising section 40, Bongal Tenancy Act, it 
should be provided that where the holdings are irrigated froma private irriga- 
tion work the person responsible for the upkeep of that work (to be ascertained 
from the irrigation record) should be called on to declare if he intonds to keep 
it in working order after commutation. If he declares that he is not, then 
calculation will be done on the assumption that the work will not be kept 
up. If he declares that it will be kept up and fails to carry out his 
declaration, then on a complaint by the tenant the commuted rent may 
be revised.’ These provisions will be worked in conjunction with those of 
the Irrigation Bill. If it is thought desirable to insist on the mainten- 
ance of a work the person who declared in a commutation case that 
he would maintainit will be the person ordered to maintain it or made to 
pay the costs if he does not. This will be an alternative procedure to that 
of reducing the commuted rents. On the other hand, if commutation has been 
done on the assumption that the work will not be maintained, but subsequently 
unéer the Bill it is decided to maintain it then, if the Jandlord is charged 
with this maintenance, it will probably be fair to raise the commuted 
rents. 
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189. The last point to be taken into consideration is improvements 
effected by the landlord or by the occu- 
- pancy ratyat in respect of the raiyat’s 
holding and to the rules laid down in section 33 regarding enhancement of rent 
onthe grounds of landlords’ improvements. I cannot find a single case in 
Gaya where any improvement had to be considered which was not an 
irrigation improvement and in such -cases there is ne need for a special 
allowance on this ground as the matter will have been dealt with under 
section 40(4)(e). Instanecs of the use of this sub-clause will probably be 
very rare, 


Application of geetion 40(4) (d). 


190. Practically speaking, therefore, there were generally only two factors 
to be considered, viz., cash-rent for similar 
lands with similar advantages and average 
realizations for 10 years or some shorter period with adjustment where neces- 
sary on account of canal rate. it remains to be discussed how these factors. 
are tobe combined. Before combining them it is necessary to reduce them to 
a common denominator and the most convenient method is to bring each toa 
rate per acre. The Board’s instructions lay down that generally in the 
absence of special reasons the jamadandi area unit should be used in arriving 
at rates. In Gaya it. has been found more convenient to use the survey. 
acre, as the bigha is very variable and usaally in practice the factors were 
roore conveniently worked out as rates per survey acre ready to be applied, 
when combined, to the survey area. It is not an important, matter what 
‘unit is used as long as it is the same throughout, and in this latter connection 
it is important to note that the jamabandi area is not the same as the survey 
area. In surveying, ails or field boundaries are included in the area-of the 
adjoining field whereas in measuring for jamabandi purposes only the culti- 
vated area is considered. We should, therefore, expect the survey area of a 
field to be bigger than the jamabandi area, A large number of measures 
ments were made in tho season of 1912-13 to ascertain what proportion of 
the area was taken up by ails. A block of fields was taken and the area 
of the interior ails together with half the area of the exterior ave was 
compared with the survey area. On the average it was found that ails. 
occupied 5 per cent. of the survey area on paddy lands. In upland there 
was a good deal of variation. Ai/s aresometimes very broad in radi lands and 
as long as exterior aids do not exceed 10) links in breadth they are surveyed 
by a single line, ie. their area is included in the adjoining fields. The 
percentage in such cases will approach 10 per cent. On the other hand, 
e.g., in akar beds, the boundaries of fields are often marked by imaginary 
straight lines between pairs of points and there are no ails at all. For each 
such case whore a jamabandi area is used the appropriate allowance will have 
to be made. 


Combination of tho various factors, 


Where jamabandi rates are lump rents not based on rates, an additional 
allowance has to. be made for inaccuracy of measurement. This is usually: 
put at 5 per cent. also, thus making up 4 total of 40 per cent. It is, there- 
fore, usual in the absence of special reasons to add 10 per cont. to the jamabandi 
area before using it to find a rate if we wish to inake this rate comparable 
with a rate based on survey area. 


{t remains to apply these considerations to the particular case. As we 
have scen, cash-rents fer similar lands ure usually got from the record-of- 
rights and are, therefore, already in the form of a rate per survey acre. If 
evidence of hitfawari rates is used this will be a rate per bigha which will 
have to be reduced to a rate per acre and 5 per cent. deducted on account of 
ails to find the rate per survey acre. It is to be observed that as those rates i 
are not based on incasurement no allowance has to be made for inaccuracy 
of measurement, 


As regards realizations there is no difficulty in arriving at a rate of 


theoretical realization per survey acre, but here we are meé with the difliculty 
that it is not certain that all the produce-rent land has been cultivated every 
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year and the application of the rate to the whole area assumes that it has. 
The same difficulty in another form occurs when realizations are found from 
landlord’s papers or receipts and the areas shown vary from year to year, 
their average differing from the survey area even after allowing 10 per cent. 
What area is to be used in order to qbtain the rate ? 


The variations in the area may be due to two causes, first thata varying 
portion of the land is left uncultivated or cultivated with a crop such as 
sugarcane for which a special cash-rent is paid instead of rent in kind. 
Secondly, there may have been variations in the area of the holding due to 
new settlement (or encroachment which comes to the same thing in produce- 
rent lands) or abandonment by transfer or otherwise. In accordance 
with the usual custom the landlord’s papers only show the arca actually 
cultivated and there is nothing to prove to which cause the variations 
are ‘due. Two landlords, the nine-annas Tikari estate and the Maksud- 
pur Wards estate, base their appraisement papers on the record-of-rights 
and appraise plot by plot showing uncultivated area, so that it is simple, if tedi- 
ous, to ascertain exactly the state of things in any year. I doubt if many others 
will follow their example and the only means of drawing conclusions apart 
from oral evidence is from the figures themselves. ‘The principles to be 
followed are, 1 think, that if a well marked change appears in one year and 
is continued thereafter it should be treated asa change of area and the two 
periods treated separately. Otherwise, variations should be treated as due to 
varying degrees of cultivation. We are left with the problem of the difference 
between the average jamabandi areca and the survey area. The average 
jamabandi area even when increased by 10 per cent. is generally below the surrey 
area as we might expect owing to non-cultivation. If the rate is taken on the 
jamabandi area it is equivalent to assuming that all the land is cultivated, whereas 
on the other hand, if we take the rate on the survey area we are penalizing 
the landlord for lack of cultivation by the raiyat. The question 
becomes thus partly one of economics. Many of the — produce-rent 
holdings are too large for the ratyat to manage with his available capital 
and labour. He gives full attention to his cash-rent land and any time he 
has left over is devoted to his produce-rent land. Ina good year it is well 
cultivated: in a bad year it is left fallow to a large extent. This condition 
of things can hardly be laid to the blame either of the landlord or the raiyat. 
Tf wecommute on basis of the realization per survey area we perpetuate 
the low rent: if we commute on the basis of the realization per jwmabandi 
area the rent may be so high as to cause the raiyat to part with 
some of his holding. In the circumstances it has been usual to adopt a 
compromise and get the rate by dividing the realizations by an area midway 
between the jamabandi area with 10 por cent. added and the survey area, 
which amounts to the same thing as assessing the average fallow area as if it 
was half cultivated. This applies when the jamabandi area plus 10 per cent. 
is less than the survey area. 1f the jamubandi area plus 10 per cent. is greater 
than the survey area it is clear that the difference is probably due to land 
being included in the jamabandi area which is notin the survey area. In 
such cases the proper thing to do is clearly to take the rate on the jamabandi 
area plus 10 per cent. 

In village Dhangain, No. 32, thana Aurangabad, however, in which 
this method was adopted the Commissioner said in second appeal :— 

“ T am not aware of any rule authorizing these elaborate. methods of calculation. he 
Board’s rules for tie guidance of officers employed in disposing of applications for ihe 
commutation of rent do not prescribe any such procedure and the lower courts have no 
authority to make rules of their own.” 

The plan adopted by the Commissioner was to calculate the realizations on 
the jamabandi area increased by 10 percent. subject toa maximum equal to the 
survey area. This, however, seems to be even more opposed to the only rusing of 
the Board that I can find. In appeal No, 285 of 1909 it was held that realizations 
should be calculated on the area o! the whole holding (i. ¢., survey arca) not 
on the cultivated area (i.e., the jamabandi area). There would, therefore, 
appear to bo still some reason for doubt as to the proper course, and in the 
circumstances I would still submit that the condemned method gives the fairést 
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result. It does not give the landlord any extra rent on the assumption that 
& state of things exists which does not. At the same time it induces cultivation 
by stimulating the raiyat to cultivate the whole of his dhaoli land or to give 
up tosome one else the excess area which he cannot manage. One method 
might be suggested in such cases to mitigate the sudden rise to the tenant and 
atthesame time to secure that tho landlord gets a fair rent on the whole 
holding when fully cultivated. This would be attained by adopting the system 
of a gradually increasing rent, but such a method would require legislation. ag 
such a rent is not specifically provided for by section 40, while in other cases, 
e. g., section 105, itis. In any case this could not be adopted unless the only 
real proof of actual realizations, viz., landlord’s genuine papers, were available 
and it was clear that an appreciable portion of the holding which is capable of 
cultivation was annually left fallow. Whena rate of realization is deduced 
from theoretical considerations it has to be remembered that gonerally a 
reduction has to be made before applying it to the whole arca as this is not 
presumably cultivated. ‘he general extent to which this is so has been 
shown in paragraph 127 but each case has to be considered on its merits. In 
produce-rent lands irrigated from the Sone Canal and not forming part of a 
very large holding no part is usually left Jallow. On the other hand in 
produce-rent land non-irrigated or irrigated from a variable source consi- 
derable allowance has to be made especially if the holding is large. 


We have now got the average cash rate of similar lands and the average 
rate of realizations corrected where necessary on account of irrigation charges 
and non-cultivation. The long established practice has been to take a mean 
between the two and apply the resulting rate to the survey area ta get the 
commuted rent. This rule is, however, not, invariable (Final Report on the 
Settlement Operations in South Monghyr, pago 61) and the exceptions 
have to be considered. One such ease is where mankhap or chauroha rents | 
are being commuted. Here primd facie more weight should be given tothe 
average value of the realizations. But in these, as in other case, a more general 
considcration has to be paid to the rent in view of the Board’s instrpctions 
that the rent fixed should be one suchas, taking the seasons good and bad 
one with another, the raiyat will be capable of meeting and may, therefore, 
be reasonably imposed upon him. This, it is to be observed, may be more than 
what would be considered a fair and equitable rent under section 105, Bengal - 
Tenancy Act, and in fact the words “fait and equitable” do not occur in section 
40. Generally speaking the produce-rents realized are above the average 
cash-rents of similar lands and, therefore, by adopting the method of taking 
the mean we get acommutation rent also above the cash-rent of similar lands. 
Now under scetion 27 this latter is presumed to be fair and equitable till the con- 
trary is proved. Even in cases wherc prior to the decision of the commutation 
case such cash-rents have been enhanced under section 105 we find the commu- 
tation rents above these. It is clear that both cannot be fair and equitable. 
In considering what r6éut the tenant is capable of paying, however, some 
comparision is desirable with the average cash-rent of similar land and I 
usually adopted as a working rule that in the absence of anything to show that 
such cash rates were unduly low the commutation rate should not be moro 
than double of such cash rates. This principle was, however, not approved of 
in second appeal. 


The Government of Bengal have recently issued orders that, commutation 
rents should not, except for reasons to be stated, exceed a one-fifth of the gross 
produce. As the produce in Bengal usually bears a higher proportion to the 
-eash-rent than in Bihar this works in much the same way. 


Another test that can be applied is to examine therent paid for produce- 
rent lands when special crop: such as sugarcane are grown. This rent 
is invariably higher than the cash-rent of similar lands and the reason 
is not far to seek, Sugarcane occupies the land for over a year and 
leaves it in an exhausted condition and the crop grown on it in the follow- 
ing year is a small one and the landlord’s share of it is also small. In 
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the third year normal conditions prevail again. Therefore to’keep up the 
average rent the cash-rent paid for sugarcane must be large. This matter is 
referred to in paragraph 163. 

Chakah rents for similar lands which have been fixed recently also afford 
an indication of the proper commuted rent especially those which have been in 
operation for a few years without any difficulty arising. A case in point is 
afforded by several villages near Kanchanpur, thana No, 217, thana Aurangabad, 
Tn three villages Ghataro, No. 24, and Dhangain, No. 32, and.Hasanpur, No. .25, 
the casli-rented lands being few, neighbouring villages were examined to see if 
there were any similar cash-rented lands there. In Kanchanpur some were 
found bearing the very high rent of Rs.11-2 per acre. The.officer dealing with 
the case in Hasanpur took these into consideration under section 40 (4) (a). 
Later on when the Ghataro and Dhangain cases were taken up by another officer 
he examined these rents to see why they were so high and found that they were 
chakath rents which it had been agreed to fix as ordinary cash-rents at attes- 
tation. He, therefore, did not use them under section 40 (4) (a). On appeal 
Theld he was justified and that their proper use was asa test to see if the 
commuted rates were such as the raiyats would be able to pay. The Assistant 
Settlement Officer had rightly referred, in my opinion, to the probability that, if 
newly commuted rents were used under sectian 40 (4) (a), subsequent com- 
mutation rates gradually would work up to the Jevel of actual realizations, 
An exactly similar danger in the case of the use of prevailing rates under 
sections 31 and 31-A, Bengal ‘lenancy Act, was foreseen and provided against 

_by section 31-B. In second appeal, however, it was held that such rent: should 
be treated as ordinary money rents under section 40 (4) (a). 


Another instance is given by yillage Uchauli, No. 633, of thana Aurangabad, 
Here previously, in 1913, the land had been held on chakath rent at Rs, 2 and 
Rs. 2-4a bigha. This evidence had not been noted by the Assistant Settlement 
Officer who had commuted at Rs. 4a bigha having found the average valuo of 
landlord’s realizations by estimating the outturn of the land and proceeding on 
the oretical grounds to be Rs. 7-8-0 per bigha, The outturn as taken by the 
Assistant Settlement Officer was very carefully ascertained and undoubtedly 
correct, yot the landlord had temporarily commuted the land at rates less than 
1-5th of the gross produce. The reason is obvious, namely that his actual 
roalizations were never Rs. 7-8-0 per bigha. The commutation rate was reduced 
to Rs. 8 per bigha which was upheld on second appeal. 


191. From what has been said above itis evident that a landlord stands 
to gain by refusing to produce pxpers 
since no inference is allowed to be drawn 
against him on this account, The case of Gobardhanpur Kanap dealt with in 
paragraph 182 is instructive since, if the papers had not been otherwisé 
available, it cannot be doubted that the commuted rents would have been fixed 
at about twice the actual realizations in some ‘cases and at 50 per cont. above 
them over the whole vitlage. Another instance of the advantage the landlord 
stands to gain by not producing papers is given by the case of villago Darna 
No. 18, thana Nabinagar. The average cash-rents of similar lands varied from 
Re. 1-11-3 to Ks. 2-15-6 per acre. The realizations calculated theoretically on 
an outturn which was certainly approximately correct varied from Rs. 8-12-0 
to Rs. 9-11-3 per acre. The commutation rate was fixed at Rs. 5-13-0 per acre. 
On first appeal the following facts were considered as corroborating the general 
probability from experience that these theoretical realizations were too high, 
The Road Cess returns showed that the realizations from these lands in 1306-08 
Fasli (1899-1901) averaged Rs. 2 per bigha. The Revaluation Deputy Collector 
assessed them at Rs. 3. Allowing for the change in price, ée., multiplying by 
the proportion between the average prices of the ten years preceding the case 
and those of the three years 1899-1901 and converting to acres this gave an 
average realization in the ten years preceding the case of Rs. 6 an acre. In the 
neighbouring and precisely similar villages Rabidas Khap, No. 47, and Narmayi, 
Xo. 74, thana Nabinagar, landlords had produced their papers which showed 
average realizations of about Rs. 5 per acre. On these grounds the commutation 
rate was reduced to Rs. 8-8-0 per acre. The original rate of Is. 5-18-0 was 
restared in second appeal. The Conimissioner wrote :— 

«The Settlement Officer’s estimate of the value of the produce would mean that the net 
produce per acre of paddy on plots 821 and 360 was about 4} maunds on the average per year. 


Premium on the non-production of papers. 
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Now ‘if a ficld only. produces on the average ‘a net produce of 44 maunds of paddy per acre no 
cultivator could afford to cultivate ricein it. Estimates of this kind show a want of knowledge 
of villave ayricultural conditions.’’ 


What was estimated in first appeal was not the value of the produce but 
that of the Jandlord’s realizations and from what has gone before it will be 
clear that a realization of Rs.6an acre does not postulaté an outturn of 4} 
maunds but is quite consistent with an outturn of 8 maunds which was accepted 
as correct on first appeal. The error of assuming such a relation between the 
two is precisely that into which Dr. Grierson fell when he based on an estimate 
of outturn so arrived at, the statement that 45 per cent. of the population of 
Gava were often in want. of food (paragraph 30 of Mr. Stevenson-Mooro’s report 
on ‘the material condition of small agriculturists in Gaya). The commutation 
rate in Rabidas Khap was Ks. 2-11-0 per acre. This was upheld on second 
appeal. In Karmari the rate was Rs. 3-7-0 and there was no second appeal. 


3192. The results of the commutation cases arc shown in Appendix XV. The 
cases decided in Pakribarwan thana were 
some which concerned village Dhondha 
taken up in the South Monghyr operations but subsequently transferred to 
Gaya. ‘The first noticeable point is the number refused or withdrawn, and 
there is no doubt that many of these were withdrawn under pressure by the 
institution of suits for arrears of produce-rent. I took the villages where the 
bulk of the cases had been withdrawn and examined the District Judge’s 
registers to see in how many of these cases rent suits had been filed within a 
year after the institution of the commutation case. Out of 58 such villages 
rent suits had been filed in 27 and these suits were all for three years’ arrears 
so that it cannot be said that they were due to the raiyats’ ceasing to pay rent 
as soon as the section 40 application is filed (which they usually do). Owing 
tothe delay in taking up tho balance of cases this cause will certainly operate 
to increase the number of withdrawals. 


Results of the cases. 


A comparison of the rents fixed with tho avorago cash rates of the thana is 
instructive. 





Average realization 
Averago cash ge br 


' erene tate acre from crop-cutt 
a 














i) h verage chakath renta of lands 
Tessa, ratoofthaos. | rotestihann, | [co 22°4!7),q, | lear totove | #eperiments and ther 
commuted. found by origina! eourt, 
Rs. a. p. Ks. a. p Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p Re, a. p. 
Arwal be mae 713 8 8 & O 0 1 6 8 9 3 15 6 6 
Daudnagar 7 u 0 6 2 3 811 0 70 9 1113 0 
Aurargatad ... 4 6 2 4h 9 8 8 0 510 6 10 1 1 
Nabinagar 8 8 6 $1 6 4 4 0 211 6 610 6 








The comparison shows, I think, the groundless nature of the assumption of 
high realizations in produce-rents. It may be noted that the figures in the 
last column except in the rare cases where they are based on genuine papers 
make no allowance for peculation. What that amounts to is shown by a 
comparison with the chakath rents. On the basis of these figures I think it is 
clear that the commutation in Aurangabad and Nabinagar were made at too 
high a rate. 


193. There were appeals from both sides in most cases. The results 
are given in Appendix XVI. The one case 
in Arwal which was reversed in first appeal 
was acasc wherea raiyat had applied for commutation having purchased the 
holding from the attested tenant. Commutation was allowed by the first court 
but as it appeared that there was no custom of transferability in the villago with- 
out the landlord’s consent which had not been obtained (the purchaser being a 
Jandlord of an adjoining patti), the commutation was set aside on the ground 
that the applicant had no Tocus standi. The result of the appeals was that an. 
average rent of Rs. 8-10-0 per acre fixed originally was reduced to Rs, 8-4-9 
periacre on first appeal and raised to Rs. 9-4-3 on second appeal. 


Appeals. 
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194. The trying of these cases 'was sufficiently difficult and it was not made 
more easy by the accusations of partiality 
towards the tenants by the Settlement 
Department which were freely made during this period. If one starts with the 
assumption, which is quite natural for anyone not acquainted with the 

ractical working of the dhaoli system, that bhaoli rents as realized average 
rom two to three times the cash-rents for similar lands it naturally appears. 
unfair to the landlords to fix.rents on commutation which are not much above 
those cash-rents. When ono realizes the fact, which I have tried in this 
chapter to prove, that this assumption is untrue in practice the matter assumes 
a different aspect. The weight to be attached to the evidence in those cases 
depends entirely on which view one takes of the facts. I havo, I think, given 
good reasons for believing the view of the Settlement Department to be correct. 
It is open to any one to differ from this view but until it is shown to be wrong 
it is not open to anyone to actuse the department of dishonest partiality 
in following it. 


195. Severai amendments of section 40, Bengal Tenancy Act, have been 

proposed or indicated in the preceding 
paragraphs, and it is unnecessary to repeat 
them except briefly. The main points are :— 


Accusations of partiality. 


Proposed amendments in section 40. 


(1) Provisions are required indicating when commutation may bo refused 
and an appeal allowed against such a refusal. 


(2) ‘Lenurerholders as well as occupancy raiyats should have the power 
to.apply. 

(3) Some machinery is required for rovising commuted rents if condi- 
tions as regards irrigation change. 


(4) Some-indication.should be put in the section that the rents fixed 
are to be fair and equitable and possibly power given to officers to refuse 
compromised rents which are’ neither. 


An example of tho last point. which has not heen previously mentioned is 
given by village Hathiara, No. 237, thana Daudnagar. The average cash- 
rents for similar lands in the vicinity varied from Rs. 4 to Rs. 10 per 
acre according to the bldcks into which the area was divided, only 
a few being similar to lands held at more than Rs, 6. The average 
realizations as found from counterfoil rent receipts varied from Rs.'3 up to 13, 
the bulk being about Rs. 5 or 6 per acre. Onfirst appeal by the landlord a 
compromise was filed in most cases greatly increasing the rents fixed hy the 
Assistant Settlement Officer. A few of the raiyats repudiated the compromise 
but several admitted it, saying they had no option but to do so. A large number 
were absent. In the case of the absentecs and those who repudiated the 
compromise the appeal was dismissed. On appeal to the Commissioner the 
petition of compromise was again filed in these casesand the.rent decreed 
accordingly. I quote one or two instances of the way in which this worked :-—~ 
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Rate fixed by , 
Anvistant Potent 
Set tlemont xen OY. 

Officer. compromise. 


Rate per acre 
of sionilar cash- 
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Tenant. 








ks. 

Jaluyir Koori ss wee 4 

Heman D.be es iee 4 

Ram Kishun Mahto a 6 

a el I 
And there are numerous other instances where the rents are doublo what a 

fair rent would be. 


CHAPTER XI. 


IRRIGATION. 


196. The importance of irrigation in the district of Gaya is well known ; 
the effect of irrigation in relieving the 
district of liability to famine has already 
been pointed out, and the extent to which the crops are dependent on irrigation 
is clearly shown in Appendix II. No less than 55 per cent. of the net cropped 
area of the district isirrigated. This percentage is made up as follows :— , 


Tinportanse and extent of irrigation. 


Governmont canals... ca aaa ee we 429 
Private canals tes Ae ase ss .. = =—.1696 
Tanks and chars dvs a 4% sie we 26°83 
Wells... oe toe ase os ac 6°98 
Other sources, principally direct irrigation from rivers is 1:77. 

Total ». 64°88 





Tt is difficult to say how far the relative figures for private canals and akare 
are correct since in many cases the twoare inter-dependent. ‘The water from an 
ahar is often distributed through a channel while on the other hand ahars are 
often filled by water from a private canal. Itis irapossible, therefore, to separate 
properly the irrigation from the two sources. The combination of the two per- 
coutages gives a measure of the extent of -private irrigation under landlords’ 
control, since irrigation from wells and other, sources is done entirely by the 
raiyats. The lowness of the figure from priyato canals or paine in Arwal and 
Daudnagar thanas shows that the inaccuracy of classifying subsidiary channels 
from the Sone canal as private canals whieh occurred in some thanas of Shaha- 
bad has not occurred here to any extont., This is confirmed by the fact that 
the area irrigated from the canalas recorded by the Settlement Department 
amounted to 78,218 acres. This area is almost entirely included in the thanas 
surveyed in 1912-13 for which year tho area stated by the Canal authorities to 
havo been irrigated from the caral was 84,033 acros, tho avorage for ten yoars 
being 74,553 acres. 


The following table shows how the irrigation in Gaya compares with that 
in other districts of Bihar :— 





Irrigated arca and how Irrigatod. 
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It will be seen that Gaya is only exceeded in the extont of irrigation by 
Patna, these districts being tho only ones where tho irrigated area exceeds 50 
er cent. of the net cropped area. In comparing tho percentages of irrigation 

Fc different sources certain allowanccs must be made. 1n South Monghyr* 
and South Bhagalpurt a certain proportion of area irrigated from other sources. 
should have been included in tho area irrigated from private canals and ahars. 
In Shahabadj{ a certain proportion of area shown as irrigated from private 
canals is really irrigated from Government canals. It is probable, judging 
from the figures given by the Canal Department reproduced in paragraph 41 
of the Patna Final Report, that a similar mistake occurred to some extent in 
Patna also. In this caso the position of Patna and Gaya as regards dependance 
on private irrigation works is not very different. 


197. The following table shows for the thanas and subdivisions in the 
district, the percentage on the net cropped 
arca of the area irrigated by various 
methods :— 


Comparison between thanas. 


























| Irrigated Irrigated fram | Irrigated Irrigated Irrigated 
Name of thana. from Government from private from from other Total. 
wells, canals. caval, tauks and chars. sources, 
; t 
JAHANABAD SUBDIVISION. 
Arwal... aes 10:10 29°82 9°21 68:07 
Jahanabad ee 9°78 08 30°05 68:60 
Total | 9°88 9°59 28:37 68°43 
| 
AUBANGARAD SUBDIVISION 
Daudnagar se 3:82 29°40 2:60 42:38 
Nabinagur one 2°16 04 487 37°84 
Aurangabad oe 2°13 6:32 4, 48 36°94 
Total ies 2°58 8°92 4.13 38°4) 
SADR BuBDIVIaION. 
Town Gaya as 39°43 oe 6:08 81°81 
Mafassal Gays aes 4°69 ae 16-02 64°22 
Tikari ves 8°46 13 21°46 50°86 
Atri... de 677 <s 19°08 63-22 
Barachati oo 6°43 ooo 12°44 57°69 
Bherghati oss 8°06 vee 11°04 60°29 
Total oes 614 03 16°16 —6441 
Nawava Suspiryisron. 
Nawada ... aes 8°56 Sue 82°10 74°60 
f 
Pakribarwan bua 4°67 Sas 13°77 38°41 y 69 06 
Rajauli ... hs 7:69 ave 28°07 23°69 i 60-71 
Total ” 751 e 27°29 ‘ 68-79 
Total of the distriot... 5:98 4°29 15°96 54°93 





* South Monghyr Final Report, paragraph 137, 
t Bhagalpur Final Report, paragraph 207. 
t Shahabad Final Report, paragraph 314. 
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These figures show how dependent every part of the d strict except the 
north-west is on private irrigation. The low figure in Dauduagar apart from 
the Government censl area is due to the high land in the east of the thana 
around Gob, Inthe south the importance of privaie,canals gives way to 
ahars except in Raj uli where a number of rivers are available which are 
suitable for feeding pains. 

198. Irrigation from the Sono canal is cor fined practically to the Arwal, 
Daudnagar and Aurangabad thanas. The 
canal starts from the anicut at Barun and 
about four miles further north divides intotwo The Main eastern canal which 
was at one time intended to run to Monghyr District was only excavated for three 
miles as far as the Poonpoor river into which it falls, The branch canal known 
as the Patna branch canal runs north-cast, more or less parallel to the Sone river 
till it goes into Patna district. The total length of the canals in the Gaya 
district is 44 miles and of distributaries 165 miles. The system of working 
has been described in paragraph 41 of the Patna Vinal Report and necd not be 
repeated. ‘The rates havo recently ‘been raised and are now— 


(1) rabi season leases from 15th October to 25th March at Rs. 2-8 per 
acre ; 


Systems of Irrigation—(a) Goverumont canals, 


(2) hot weather leases from 25th March to 25th June at Rs. 5 per 
acre, 


(3) leases during the same period at Rs. 2-8 for cach watering ; 


(4) kharif season leases between 25th June and 15th October at 
Rs, 4-8 per acro ; 


(5) seven-year leases for block areas for any kind of crop between 23th 
June and 25th March at Rs. 3-S per acre. 


As to the payment of these rates the usual custom is that in produce rent 
lands they are horne equally by the landlord and tenant. In cash rented lands 
the tenant pays the whole rate. 

199. Well irrigation is principally used for the. garden or rabi crops 
growing near villages and it is not une 
common for well irrigation to go on 
during the night, relays of men working the lift. Wells aro also uscd for 
irrigating sugar-cane when no paév is available. The total number of wells 
in tho district is 87,12 ; 29,825 being masonry wells and 8,087 earthen wells ; 
or 1 to every 49 acres 0! net cropped area which is fewer than any other South, 
Bihar district. This is duc to the large area where the soil is rocky. It is only 
in the north of the district that the subsoil water is near the surface and there 
the irrigation is largely supplied from other sources. The records only show 
wells which are permanent or at least constructed to last for more than a year, 
but a certain amount. of irrigation is dono from temporary wolls which fall in 
again after use. ‘he mot is not largely used in Gaya, the great majority of 
wells being utilized for irrigation by means of the bucket and lift, 

200. ‘The irrigation fram patns and ahars is the most important in Gaya 
as these two sources between them are 
responsible for irrigating 43 per cent. of 
the net cropped area. 

In the south of the district close to the foot of the Chota Nagpur plateau 
where the slope of the ground is sharp and the watershed ketween the rivers is 
well marked, there is not a great scope for pains which never get very far from 
the rivers giving rise to them. Most of the upland irrigation is done from 
ahars which store rain water. Ag we go north the slope becomes gentler and 
the watersheds not so marked. The result is that the pains are abloto traverse 
the ground between the rivors and the akar is used as a store-house for pain 
water rathor than a mere catchment basin. The difference between the two 
sets of conditions will be clearly seen by examining the irrigation maps of thana 
Barachati and Jahanabad and the figures given in paragraph 197. 


Au ahar as is well known consisis of an embankment or alang across the 
line of drainage with to side embankments or bandhuas running backwards up 
tho line of dvainago, thus forming a catchment basin or storage place for 
water. Sometimes there is spill weir in the alang called a chahka or one at the 
«4 of the bandhua called a kanwa to provent an excess of water accumulating. 


(5) Well irrigation. 


(ce) Pains and Akars, 
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When the water is required it is either got by cutting the alang or by 
opening a pipe, either pakka or made of a tar tree trunk through the alang, 
which at ordinary times is closed. 


A pain or irrigation channel may be of any size. The smaller ones are 
those found originating in aharsan carry the water of the ahar to places 
where it is required, The larger oves have their origin in rivers. Where 
the river is deep with a clay bed such as the Poonpoon or the Jamuna the 
water has to be raised and this requires a substantial bandh across the river. 
The result is that from such rivers the pains are few. he other more numer- 
ous class 6f rivers have high sandy beds with low banks and the mouth of the 
pain is an opening in the river bank. When the river is high the water flows 
in naturally. When the river is low the water is turned into the pain by 
erecting an embankment across the flow of the river or by cutting a $hannel 
with a sand plough (kurur) into the underlying sand in which there is gene- 
rally water. The beds of these rivers are usually bigh so that this does not 
make the puin unnecessarily deep ard the fact that the slope of the country is 
marked soon allows the bed of the pain to rise to near the Jevel of the ground 
while still retaining sufficient fall to ensure the flow of water init. In his 
“Notes on Gaya’ Dr. Grierson explains this at length and shows also why it is 
desirable that the pain should take off at a curve in the river. It is this very 
arrangement, however, that increases the probability of the river’s course being 
diverted down the pain as occurred in the case.cf the Sakri river, which some 
years ago diverted its course down a pain near Worsleyganj covering the 
country with sand and rendering uscless the paine taking off from the river 
just below. The question of the control over these pains will be dealt with 
jJater. 

The larger pains divide off into branches (shakhs) the water flowing int® 
these branches either naturally or by being diverted at particular times by 
embankments (garandis) in the main pain, The water is taken from the 
pains to the fields by lifting with lever and bucket (Jatha kunri) or similar 
method or by cutting an opening (mohana) in the bank which may or may 
not lead into distributary channels (tenrua,karaha, bhokla). Although the 
word mohana means ‘the opening’ it is commonly used in the district to mean 
the channel leading from the opening. Very often the water from a pain is 
not used to irrigate the fields directly but is stored in an a@har and is distri- 
buted from that ahar when required. 

Whero water is taken by tura from a pain ( parvbandi) the village whose 
turn it is erecis an embankment usually near the place where the pads leaves 
the village so as to raise the water to a sufficient level to flow into the side 
channels When its turn comes to en end the village with the next turn 
having previously prepared its own embankments has the right to cut the 
embankment erected by the village whose turn has ended. Other customs in 
respect, of parabandi are dealt: with in para 208. 

QO. Irrigation from other sources is of minor importance. Such irriga~ 
tion is usually direct irrigation from 
rivers, The water is lifted either with a 
bucket and lever or a karin (water scoop) or chanr (swing basket). If the 
level of the field above the water is at all great a double lift has to be used. 


An arrangement occasionally made, e.g , on the Khuri river near Kannanj, 
thana No. 255, thana Nawada, is to have a masonry well built close to the river 
hank with a passage connecting it with the river. This is known as a kanari. 
They are so big that usually four lifts can work in each. 

202. It is obvious that the recard-of-rights in Gaya would be incomplete 
. without a record of the: various irrigation 
rights and customs that exist. In the first 
year’s area the system of making these records which had been adopted in 
South Bhagalpur, South Monghyr and Patna was followed. For irrigation 
from Government canals no record was required, the irrigation being done by 
contract. As regards private irrigation, in each village a record was made of 
each source of irrigation in that village showing who constructed it and whose 
duty it was to maintain it, the area and position of the land irrigated from 


(2) Irrigation from other sources. 


The irrigation record. 
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it and any special customs regarding it. For pains which affected more than 
one village a descriptive record was made showing the arrarigements made for 
getting the water into the pain, the rights of the various villages in the water 
and the arrangement for distribution. While these records did well enough 
for the fairly simple pains in that area it was found that it was difficult’ to 
ensure that the infurmation was complete on every point, and to find informa- 
tion as to a particular point it was often necessary to read through the whole 
record, Two forms were therefore drawn up--one for the village irrigation 
rocord (fard abpashi) and one for the rocord of rights in irrigation schemes 
affecting more than oue village. Details of these forms as sanctioned hy the 
Buard of Revenue in letters Nos. 17-110-5, dated the 9th December, 1914, and 
17-110-7, dated the 14th Jannary, 1915, are given in Appendices XXIV and 
XXYV. It was thought that these would provide for the additional complications 
that were expected in the second year’s area. 


This hope was not fulfilled in respect of the pain records and great difficulties 
wore experienced in arranging the information in the form so that it should be 
intelligible. Several methods of arrangement were tried, and that finally adopted 
is due to Mr. J. R. Dain, 1.cs., who was in charge of attestation camps in thauas 
Jahanabad and Tikari where the most complicated systems occurred. The 
principle was to arrange the plot number of tho pata in column 3 of the form in 
ordor as they occurred along the pain and to make the order of villages in column 
2 depend onthis. Wherea branch takes off a line is drawn across the form 
and the name of the branch written. The plot numbers on the branch are 
then‘ followed out to its conclusion. If a sub-branch takes. off from the branch, 
that'is followed out to its conclusion before the branch is resumed. It is easy 
at any point to see if a particular plot-is\in the main pain or not, because the. 
serial number is continuous for the main pain. If a branch takes off in the — 
plot number the serial number of which is 5, the plots on the branch are 
numbered 5 (1), 5 (2), 5 (8), ete. Ifa sub-branch takes off in the plot with 
serial number § (3), the plots on it will be numbered 5 (8) (1), 56 (3) (2) and 
so on. It was necessary to have a definite rule for ascertaining if an offshoot 
should be treated as a branch or not. Clearly it is only necessary to treat it as a 
branch if it goes beyond the village in which it takes off, otherwise it can be 
treated more simply as a channel from a mohana and entered in column 4. 


The entries of mohanas in column 4 and those of bandhs, and right of 
taking water in columns 6 and 7 refer to.the plot numbers im column 3. The 
entries in column 5 and column 8 usually refer to the village in column 2 and 
those in columns 9 and 10 to the portions of the pain specified. These points 
are illustrated by a reference to the record of V.ajhiawan pain which is repro- 
duced in Appendix XXV with an index map and the rules tor the preparation 
of the record which are reproduced in Appendix XXVII. 


203. It was necessary to have some criterion as to whether any , agiouare 
Connection of the scheme records with the Reais should 5° ante the general 
fard ubpashi. pain record or into the fard abpashi and 
it was clearly undesirable that any over- 
lapping should occur. It was therefore decided that the general record should 
only:contain information as to rights of villages as between each other. Any 
right or custom which related to the distribution of the water inside the village 
was to be left to tho village irrigation record. The latter contains a reference 
to any pdins that pass through the village but for details of their construction 
and cost, etc. a reference isamade to the general record. Cases often occurred 
of small pains lying in two villages, only one of which had any rights, or 
natural channels from which water was taken by lifts without any obstruction 
of the flow. In such cases an elaborate record was unnecessary and the facts 
were entered in the fard abpashis concerncd.since there was no conflict of rights 
between the villages. 

204. As already stated the arrangement of the information in these 
pactuueavalamuniiees sites records was not decided upon till late in 
wor ‘0s in proporing ‘ne the season of 1914-15. The result was 

that most of the records prepared on other 
arrangements had to be rewritten in recess. ‘Lhey were written up as far as 
possible from the records prepared, and any information which was lacking hag 
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then to be supplied by local enquiries. In cases where inconsistencies were 
found or the check disclosed the fact that a change in the substance as well 
as the form was required the parties were given notice and heard before the 
change was made. In the third year’s area, attested in 1915-16, each camp 
had one or two munsarims who had been trained in writing these records in 
recess and consequently the recess staff in 1916 though it had to deal with 500 
records as against 400 in 1915 was about one-third the size and finished the 
work in less time. 

The principal difficulty in the field was to arrange for the preparation of 
records affecting villages situated in different camps. First of all there were 
pains which ended in one year’s area, but began in another year’s area. 
In these circumstances the record of the pain was prepared as far as pos- 
sible in the first year and left to be completed when the area in.which the re- 
mainder lay come under attestation. It was not found necessary. to hold up 
the final publication of the records of villages affected by the pain as although 
the village irrigation records do depend on the general records, this dependence 
was in matters of detail which were not in general liable to be affected by the 
subsequent enquiries, The few alterations that had to be made subsequent to 
final publication were made under section 108-A. <A different type of difficulty 
arose when a pain fell wholly in one year’s area but affected villages lying in 
moro than one camp, A definite rulehad t6 be made that the record should 
be in charge of the officer in whose camp it started. As the record of the pain 
was, under the Board’s orders to be bound up with the record-of-rights of the 
villages in which it started, this was the obvious arrangement but it necessitated 
very careful arrangement of camps and centres so that the draft publication of 
pain vecords and the village records dependent on them should not be unneces- 
sarily delayed, and full discretion was given to the Assistant Settlement Officer 
in charge to make other arrangements if these would obviate delay.. With this 
elasticity the delay was reduced to a minimum. 

When pains beginning in Gaya district ran into another district, a state 
of things which frequently occurred on the borders of Patna and Monghyr, the 
pain record had to be brought to an abrupt close, it being noted in the remarks 
column that the pain at this point went into another district. When 
the revision of the records of South Monghyr and Patna is taken up it will 
be advisable to examine the index irrigation maps of thanas Arwal, 
Jahanabad, Atri, Nawada and Pakribarwan. to see what pains run into Patna 
and Monghyr from Gaya. There will then be no lack of continuity in these 
records as there is at present. 

205. The forms for the general record are, it must be admitted after 

experience, unsuitable, and a set of forms 

PaDpneed hep term ok gear: has been devised (vide Appendix XXVTI) 

which, if used at the next survey, will reduce the bulk of the record by half and 

render it easier to compile, check and understand. The difficulty with the 

present forms arises from the fact that it is necessary to compress into one 

form information of different kinds which is more easily expressed if given in 

saparate forms. The present form, therefore, involves frequent repetition and 

cross references. The idea of the new forms is to separate the information 
into three parts :—~ 

(1) General information, such as details of construction and repair of 
the pain and similar information which can be most conveniently put in one 
place. This is shown in Form A. 

2) Topographical details giving a list of villages*in order along the pain 
on the present system showing mohanas, bandhs and right of taking water by 
lifts. This is in Form B. 

(3) Finally form © shows the details of use and control of the water by 
parabandi and the rights of selling water. These are more conveniently shown 
according to villages. 

The simplification that would be introduced by these forms is shown by 
the fact that the extremely complicated record of the Tulbulia and Batahia 
pains referred to in paragraph 208 takes 16 sheets of the present form. Itcan 
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be entered. far more clearly in one sheet of Form ‘A, 2 sheets of Form B, and 
one shoet of orm C. . 


206. The intricacy of the records. and, in the second year's area, the 
necessity of re-writing them forthe reasons 
explained, made a very careful check in, 
recess essential. The first step was to check the traco of the pain on a seale 
of two inches to the mile, which had been prepared in the attestation camp, with: 
the 16 inch maps of the villages concerned, to see that it showed. cvery part 
of the pain, All the plot numbers borne by the pain in its course were entered, 
in the trace. The record was then checked with the trace to see that every 
part: of the pain bad been entered in the record and it was then checked to 
sea that it was in accordance, with the rules and that all cross references 
were'correct. Finally it was checked with the village irrigation recoras ot 
the villages affected to see that there was no over-lapping and that refer- 
ences. from one to the other were correct, Under the ordersof the Board 
contained in letters No. 17-110-5, dated 9th December, 1914, and No. 17-127-2, 
dated Sth June, 1915, the traces were then combined into an index map (scale 
2 inches to the mile).for each thana, on which the pains were printed in blue 
and numbered. Inthe second year’s, area the plot numbers.of the various 
portions of the pain were added in somo .thanas, but this made the maps 
erowded and was dropped. A certain number of theso index maps were 
printed without the pains being coloured ard these were usod for the record- 
of-rights. Tor cach pain record one of these maps was taken and the 
pain concerned coloured up in blue and the plot numbers added where this bad 
not already been done. ‘The narne of the pain in the reference list at the side 
of the map was underlined in red. Thismap will be found in the pocket of 
the volume of the record-of-rights containing the pain record, i.e., the volume 
containing the record of the villago in which the pain originates, and can be 
easily found by reference to the general irrigation index map. Pains starting 
in onethana and ending in auother are distinguished in the second by a 
jetter added to the number. ‘Thus a pata numbered (10 T) inthe irrigation 
map of Jahanabad indicates a pain originating in Tikari thana, It is im- 
portant for courts to remember when using these maps that they are merely 
index maps. For accurate large scale maps a reference must be made to the 
16 inch maps of the villages concerned. A caution to this effect is printed on 
the maps. 


Under the orders of the Board a copy of the paix record is filed with the 
record of each village affected by it, These copics aro not the finally publish- 
ed record and are merely bound up with the record of rights for convenience, 
In case of any doubt a reference should be made to that record which as al- 
ready noted will be found with the record of the vil'age in which the pain 
originates. Aslip giving a reference to this village will be found in all the 
copits. The making of these copies, over two hundred inthe case of some 
pains was very laborious and exceedingly difficult to carry out with accuracy, 
There are bound to be elcrical errors in them and seeing that the finding of 
the volume containing the finally published record is an easy matter theso 
copics might be dispensed with in future. 


207. Copics of the village irrigation record or fard abpasht were given to 
landlords in the same way asthe copies 
of the khatians. If there was any doubt 
which landlord should get it, when thore was as to more than one claimant, 
the copy of the fard abpashi was given to the one who got the Khatiana. 
A copy wasalso given to the jedh raiyat though it must be confessed that 
it is doubtful if he or any one élse in the village can be depended on to repre- 
sent the raiyats’ interest if it comes to a question between them and the 
landlord. 


No copies of the pain records were given to the racyats as it was thought 
unnecessary secing that the record concerned relations between villages 
rather than between raiyats. A copy was given to every landlord who got 
copies of the kkatians undcr the rules, provided that he held at least an eight 
annas interest in one village irrigated from the pain. No landlord, however, got 


Check and fina] preparation of the records. 
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more than ono copy though he had several villages concerned. This was diffi- 
cult to arrange and there was a certain amount of confusion inthe distribution 
of these copies in the second year’s area. For the third year’s area, however, a 
small staff worked out the distribution, and notes of the irrigation records which 
the landlord was to get were made on each maliki receipt, and there was no 
trouble in the distribution at recovery. Copies of the irrigation maps wore not 
distributed, but a certain number were printed for sale. 


208. The general methods of irrigation have already been described, and it 
is now proposed to examine more closcly 
the customs that have been found to 
exist in the application of those methods. The most important customs are 
those that occur in connection with parabandi or the distribution of water by 
turns. It is clear that without some arrangement of distribution in complica- 
ted schemes, some villages would get no water at all when the supply was 
limited and the demand strong. This combination of circumstances usually 
happens about Septembcr-October. We therefore find that the parabandi 
arrangements usually begin about the beginning of Asin and last for as long as 
necessary (fa zarurat) or to.some fixed dato. At other times of the year it is 
usual to leave all branches open. ‘This is the meaning of the printed entry at 
the top of the remarks column which docs not apply in the case of pains in 
which there is no parabandi. 


Inrigation customa. 


Parabandi is not found only in pains. Instances occur when two paine 
taking off ariver have a parabandi in the water of the river (e.g., the Dahiar 
pain and Belahari pain in thana Barachati). Parabandi between two pains 
issuing from the same ahar has-also been found. Instances of paralandi 
except in pains are rare, howcyer, and do not call for special notice. 


The first question that arises as regards parabandi in pains is as to what 
happens if during the parabandt the water ceases to flow. Does the villave in 
whose turn this oecurs start again whero it left of or does it lose its turn? The 
latter is the general custom to whiel, we haye found only one exception in the 
district, namely in the Dhardhari pain in thana Bavachati. Elsewhere the 
invariable custom is for parabandi to depend solely on the time at which it 
begins. Thus to take the record reproduced in Appendix XXV. The total cycle 
lasts for 17 days. Suppose that paraband: began on Ist October (the actual 
date is determined in the way laid down in note (4) in the remarks column 
opposite sorial No. 3). On October 14th owing to a block at the mouth of the 
pain water ceases to flow and the block is not removed till October 19th. On 
October 14th village Majhar, serial No. 18, is having its tarn of four days 
which began on October 13th. When water-flow is established again on the 
19th it will not be Majhar that starts taking water but Majhiawan, serial 
No. 19, which has the first turn of sixdays which would in the ordinary course, 
have beguu on the 18th October. Inthe Dhardhari pata of thana Barachati 
the enstom is that matters go on again from the point where they left off. 


It is clear that some sort of rule like this is essential, and on the whole it 
works fairly. Ina recent criminal case where trouble occurred over a dispute 
as to who should begin irrigating after an interruption of this kind the matter 
was complicated by a plea that in addition to the turn allotted, cach 
village had an additional time to allow of the lovel of the water, banked 
up against an embankment inthe pain to reach the higher level of the 
distributing channels. This plea was accepted though it has no founda- 
tion in fact,and as the District Judge had pointed out, introduces an 
uncertain element which it was the object of the: system to eet 
rid of. The paras include in every case all the time necessary for bring- 
ing the water to tae place required. Where special arrangements are 
required, these are made independently. Thus, especially when the Village 
having the first turn is at the end ot the pain, extra time is added to ifs first 
turn to allow for tho slowness of the flow for the first time in a dried-up sandy 
pair. Suchan instance is found in the record in Appendix XXV (vide note in 
remarks column of serial No.1). This period is known usually as khurbhija- 
wan (hoof-wetting) or chulah jalawan (stove-burning), both of which terms show 
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the amount of water required to indicate that parabandi may begin. The 
latter tezm is little obscure but compares the provision of sufficient fuelto a 
stove or oven to make it cook to,the provision of sufficient water to the dry-bed 
of the pain to make it irrigate. This is, of course, only added to the first turn 
of the village and not to subsequent turns, 


Occasionally complications occur owing to there being more than one 
parabandi in the same pain, Thisis illustrated by the case of the Tulbulia and 
Batahia pains in thana Nawada which both take their rise from the river 
Khburi and after a time join and form onechannel. he villages in the latter 
part of the joint system each have two paras, one in the water of each pain. 
The cycle in the Tulbulia pain is 192 hours the turns being measured in hour 
and that in the Batahia pain is eight days the turns being measured in days. 
Thus village Malikpur, No. 338, thana Nawada, has the first turn of 64 hours jn 
the Tulbulia paia and the second turn of two days in the Batahia paiz. 


These pains also illustrate the occurrence of parabandis in branches. Such 
parabandis axe of two kinds, It may occur that in the main cycle a certain branch 
has a turn and this turn issubdivided among the villages on the braneh ; or it 
may be that a village having a definite turn in the main cycle takes water in 
that turn through a particular branch. ‘The latter class is illustrated by the 
above pains. Village Goghar Karahi, No. 340, thana Nawada, has no para in 
the Batahia pain but has the second, fourth and sixth turns of 74 hours, 18 hours 
and seven hours respectively in the Tulbulia pain. The first turn is taken from 
one: branch the third from another and the second from the main pain. 


This case of the water of one pain flowing through another is not unique. 
It occurs also in the Jamuna pain of thana Mufassal Gaya. Through part of 
the course of this pain the water of the Bara Rasulpur pain also runs. When 
the water of the latter pain is about to enter a stick is placed in the Jamuna 
pain on which the height of the water is marked. As longas the water of the 
combined pains is above this level, the Bara Rasulpur pain which takes 
off again lower down is allowed to draw off water. If the level falls below 
the mark the water of the Bara Rasulpm pain is stopped and the villages 
served by it in the other side of the Jamuna pain get no water. 


Parabandis are not alwaysinvariable. Thus inthe group of pains just 
north-west of Gaya belonging to the nine annas Tikari estate, of which the 
Jamuna pain and Bara Rasulpur pain are two, changes are often made by the 
estate in the paratandt to suit its convenience. These changes may be perma- 
nent or temporary. Thus when the Jamuna pain was constructed it was found 
to be more convenient to serve some villages from it than from older patna. 
The parabandis were accordingly re-arranged and thus will be found different 
from those stated inthe Dal Baht which is an ancient record of irrigation rights 
of the villages of the Tikari Esfate. Where the rights of other landlords are 
‘affected, however, such changes cannot be made and the seven annas Tikari 
estate villages on the Amjhar branch of the Chakand pain still retain the old 
paras as noted in the Lal Bahi, though the paras of other villages on the pain 
have changed. 


Temporary changes oceur where all or most of the villages on a paiw belong 
to the same landlord. Thus the nine annas Tikari estate often varies the order 
of the parabandi on the Jamuna pain when one village whose turn comes later 
in the ‘ordinary course is in special need of water. 


Occasionally indeterminate parabandis are found. Thus in tho Aliani pain 
of Atri thana a group of three villages has a turn of three days which is 
distributed among them as needs dictate. 


Internal parabandis inside a village between the various pattis are some- 
times found. In village Bar, No. 765, thana Sherghati, which has the last para 
of eight days inthe Bar pain, this eight daysis divided up into shares among 
thé pattis. The shares, however, total to eight days two pahars and the internal 
parabandi begins from the north, The explanation is that the last parais put 
at two pahars longer than it really is because that patti gets all the water left 
in the pain when the eight days come to an end. 
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Indications of numerous other customs and incidents will be found by 
referring to the rules in Appendix X XVII which shows how they are provided for. 


209. During the attestation season of 1914-15 enquiries were made in every 
camp into the cost of construction and 
upkeep of irrigation works as compared. 
with the area irrigated by them. The average annual cost of repair was 
generally not difficult to ascertain where the landlord had papers, but the cost of 
original construction had in almost every case to be estimated except for such 
works as wells. These estimates were liable to be excessive for three 
reasons :-~ 
(1) The original earthwork done in pains was probably not so much as 
would be required now to give a pain of equal depth and width, 
owing to scouring, 
(2) A large proportion of the labour for the original works was given 


by raiyats free, Eveu now-a-days the custom of assembling one 
man from each house to assist in annual repairs is in full force. 


(3) The rates paid for hired Jabour were less than present rates. 


Cost of irrigation to the landlords. 


‘The following results were found :~- 








Clasa of work. No. examined. | Cost, Aural cost of repair, } Area irrigated in acres, 
Rea. Ra. 
Pains aes oe 75 8,654,389 10,043 89 768 
Ahars ses ove 103 945583 3,352 14,538 
Walls vee ass 223 32,480 443 3,679 


a TR a RG A A: TE A LT a a a 
If we allow 10 per cent. on the capital cost plus the annual cost of repairs 
asthe annual cost to the landlord, this gives the following costs per annum 


per acre :— 


Pains ‘as ie ae asa we Re, 1-2, 
Ahars oow eee ase one oe 4 annas. 
Wells see one tes eee vee Re, 1. 


There are certainly superior limits for the reasons given above, though the 
exaggeration is reduced by the fact that the area shown as irrigated is probably 
too large. Dr. Grierson says that an average ahar with a pet of 100 acres costs 
Rs. 325 to make, whereas the average cost of the ahars taken was over Rs 900. 
Taking everything into consideration it is doubtful if irrigation costs the land- 
lord much more than 8 annas an irrigated acre. Considering the return he 
vets from produce-rents for this expenditure it is hardly a justification for raising 
his share of the produce. 


210. It has always been taken as on axiom that ratyats would not be 
able to manage paing themselves but this 
is possibly due to the fact that they have 
never been put in a position to try. The success of Co-operative Credit has been 
w startling proof of what can be done if proper organization is carried out, and 
there appears ne reason why this should not be exiended to irrigation matters, 
In the last year’s report of the Bengal Registrar of Co-operative Societies there 
is a reference to an irrigation Co-operative Society in Midnapur district, and it 
would be an interesting expcriment to start one in Gaya, The society would 
at first only look after the irrigation sources in the village. J.ater on no doubt 
the societies of several villages on a pain could combine into a union for 
manaving the pain. It was reported that in village Baliari, No. 61, thana 
Nawaila, the Co-operative Society controlled the irrigation from ahars. On 
enquiry, however, it was f ound that one of the co-sharer landlords had mercly 
taken «a lonn from the society for repairing an ahar. The possibility of the 
contro! of small paias by raiyats is not a mere dream, because in the Palankia 
pein, in thana Sherghati, it was found that the raiyats of the villages which 
it served refused to allow its extension by the landlord into a neighbouring 
Village that he had purchased. 


Control of pains by vatyats. 
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211. Almost as important as the obtaining of water is the arrangement 
; for Jetting it to go when irrigation is 
ad finished which is known as nigar. There 
are two sorts of nigar—one is the letting off of water from ahare when no 
longer required so as to allow rabi crops to be sown in the bed of the ahar; 
the second is applied to the letting off of water from the paddy fields and is the 
more important of the two from the agricultural point of view. The first time 
the water is let off is twoor three days after transplantation of the paddy in 
order to prevent the seedlings rotting and to give them tone. The second 
nigar is done in the Uttra asterism, the one immediately before the Hathiya, 
and the fields are allowed to dry to an extent so that in clay soil the ground 
will not give beneath a horse. This nigar is held to be a very beneficial to the 
crop whence the proverb— Uttra ka nigar Hathiya ka singar. Nigarin Uttra 
* beautifies the crop in Hathiya. It is, however, only donc where there is a fair 
certainty of water being obtained during the Hathiya, Le, where water from 
canals or ahars is available, or where there is every expectation of rain. 
Otherwise it is not done. The third and last nigar is during the Siwati 
asterism in Kartik when the ears of the paddy have formed. It is done sooner 
in clayey soils, when the ears are a little more than half formed, because those 
soils retain sufficient moisture to complete the formation and at the same time 
render it possible to sow radi crops, such as khesari, etc., which has to be done 
at the end of the Chitra asterism. The custom of nigar is so well recognized 
that usually no friction arises while it is carried out according to the natural 
slope of the ground. Even the raiyats whose lands are on the lowest level 
recognize the fact. The question of nigar from one village into another is 
sometimes important and a note has been made of this in the record-of-rights 
of the third year’s area whenever necessary (vide rule 33, Appendix XXYVII). 
It was not done before, because the necessity for it had not been realized, 


212. For many years past, in fact ever since the report of the Indian 
ee Irrigation Commission, 1903, the question 

P i of legislation in respect of these private 

irrigation works has been under consideration. It will have been gathered from 
what has gone before that the principal objects for which such legislation is 


necessary are—— 
(1) to ensure that such irrigation works are kept up. 


(2) to enable control to be exercised over them so that rights are not 
infringed or damage caused, 


Tho necessity of the first is due to the frct that unless these works are kept 
up the cultivation of a large part of the district will suffer. There is always a 
tendency for the more oxtended systems to deteriorate owing to the subdivision 
of estates and the consequent lack of unity among the persons responsible for 
the upkeep. This tendency is kept in check by the prevalence of the produce- 
rent system. As long as the landlord’s rent depends on the ¢rop, there is a 
stimulus for him to keep up the irrigation. The bhaold system on its 
merits is a bad one, and if other means can be devised for keeping up the 
irrigation system it will probably disappear. 
The second object is to prevent oceurrenecs suchas the change of course of 
a river through @ pain with no proper head-works, and to prevent the construe- 
tion of new works which would injuriously affect the supply of water to 
established works. 
213. The first object can be obtained by giving the Collector power, on 
ee er i satisfying himself that an irrigation work 
acide aria Ak eee is not being properly kept up, to call on 
the persons responsible to repair it. The naines of these persons will be found 
in the irrigation records, andin the case of large pains the shares which the 
various parties have to pay for the upkeep of each portion are clearly specified. 
Tf after a reasonable time they fail to carry out the order, the Collector could 
have the repair done himself and recover the cost from the parties concerned. 
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Such repairs would usually consist in cleaning out pains or restoring the 
embankments of ahars and once done there would be no necessity to repeat the 
repair fora few years. If it was found that tho stimulus of paying more for 
having the repair done by the Collector was not sufficient to induce the persons 
responsible to maintain the work, the process could be repeated, but T doubt if it 
is necessary to saddle Government with the trouble of running the work until if 
is clear that the persons responsible have no intention of maintaining it and 
that the work is of sufficient importance. This would get over the difficulty 
of petty works. The Act would apply to all irrigation works, but the Collector 
would have discretion as to whether he would carry out repairs in any parti- 
cular case. It might be quite legitimate for him to do this even ina small 
work in the hope of getting the person responsible to realize their responsibility, 
but the work might be too petty to be taken over by Governmenf, In sucha 
case if the persons responsible were not sufficiently stimulated and nolody else 
concerned, e.g., & co-operative society, could be got to take over the work, it 
would be left to its fate. Then would come into operation the proposed amend- 
ment to section 40 (vide paragraph 188) and, if rents of holdings dependent on 
this work for irrigation had been commuted on the understanding that the work 
would be kept up, they would be revised. 


It is important, I think, for Government to delay taking over the administra = 
tion of these works as long as possible. It is no easy matter to administer them 
in view of the very complicated systems of distribution, and I think power would 
have to be taken to depart from the record-of-rigbts ifit was found possible to 
introduce a simpler administration without affecting appreciably the equity of 
the distribution. For instance, it might happen that Government took over the 
administration of two closely connected systems which were separately worked 
and could improve matters by altering the system much on the same way as the 
9 annas Tikari Estate has done inthe case of the Jamuna, Chakand and Bara 
Rasulpur patns. Even so the difficulties of distribution which are usually 
managed by the landlord’s servants remain and if as aresult of the commutation 
of rents the number of landlord’s servants is reduced, as it ought to be,a 
subordinate agency with every facility for extortion will be brought into being. 
It is therefore only in the last resort and in the case of really important works 
that Government should step in, 


One difficulty arises in this matter, Although the cleaning of pains necd 
usually only be done at intervals of some years, some work, such as making an 
embankment or digging a channel in a sandy river bed, may be necessary 
annually. Is the Collector to take this up as an ordinary item of repair ? 
The difficulty is that unlike the cleaning of pains or repair of ahar embank- 
ments it has to be done at a particular time. It cannot be said until that time 
arrives whether the persons responsible for the work will have it done or not. 
Tf it is not done the time for doing it will be past if any procedure has to he 
gone through before the Collector can take action. It must, therefore, be 
decided beforehand whether it is to be done or not. As a ‘natter of fact, this 
part of the work is not very costly as it is done by the goam or assembly of 
raiyats who get generally nothing but their food, and only that if they have to 
stop more than a day. Ifthe pazn is cleaned out there would be every induce- 
ment to the persons responsible to do this last portion of the work and, even if 
it was not done, a substantial advantage would have been gained merely by 
cleaning and repairing the pain since it would carry water to ahars as long as 
the river was in flood If discretion was left to the Collector as to the extent 
of repairs (including the temporary embankment and water passage in the bed 
of the river) to be carried out, he would usually, in the first instance, omit every- 
thing but the cleaning and repairing of the pin itself. If this failed to induce 
the parties to do whatever work was necessary when the river was low (as it 
usually is when water is most required) then, on the second occasion of repair, 
he would carry out the whole work and this would give some idea as to the 
annual cost of maintenance which would have to be considered if G@overnmeut 
was going to take over the administration of the pain. 

214, The second object, viz,, the control of irrigation works, may be 

considered under three heads :— : 
Control of irrigation works. (1) Prohibition against making new 
(1) Sanction for new works. works without sanction. 
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(2) Taking power to compel erection of head works, sluices or other 
regulating devices. 
(3) Enforcing the observance of existing rights. 


As to (i) I consider this is only necessary as regards pains and embank- 
ments in rivers or streams, The making of a new afar is not likely to affect 
any rights beyond a limited area, and any persons affected have ample 
opportunity of knowing it and can seck their remedy in the usual way. <A new 
pain on the oiher hand which takes water from a river may affect the rights of 
several persons lower down who may: not become aware of the fact till the pain 
has been made and working. Application for sanction should be made com- 
pulsory before such a work is undertaken. The Collector will then have to 
see who-is affected thereby. In Gaya this will be an casy matter because the 
irrigation index maps show all the rivers and the gains taking off from them 
and in the case of two rivers the Morhar and the Bhagel across which area 
number of embankments a record has been prepared showing the rights as 
regards these and their position. Some provision will have to be made regard- 
ing notices because theoretically the right of every one using the river water 
below the offtake of the proposed pain or the proposed embankment will be 
affected. Practically, however, this is not so and if the persons immediately 
affected do nat choose to object it may be considered likely that those further 
off will not be materially damaged. Probably special notices should be given 
to those persons responsible for the upkeep of pains taking off from the river or 
for embankments across the river within a distance of 10 miles from the pro- 
posed offtake or embankineni and a general notice to others. 


‘The Collec:or would refuse sanction or grant sanction unconditionally or on 
such Conditions as he thinks necessary to safeguard the rights of others. In 
particular the proposed pain should not be allowed to interfere with existing 
irrigation works not under the control of the person who is proposing ta 
make it. 


The same provision would apply to the extension of an existing pain or 
alteration of an existing embankmeut. 


215. The power to require the erection of head-works or regulatihg ape 
paratus does not need much discussion. 
Lhe power would apply to all works since 
the damage caused by an ehar bursting 
owing to its having no escape may Le considerable. The persons responsible 
for the upkeep cf the work would be called on to carry out the addition and if 
they failed 10 do so, it would be done by the Collector and the cost recovered. 
216. A procedure for enforcing the observance of existing rights alread 
(iii) Enforcing tho observance of rights, exists in section 14:7, Criminal Procedure 
Code, and this is ordinarily all that is 
required. Tt does happen however that the damage is doné before pre- 
ventive Measures ¢an be applied and all that can be done is to punish 
the offenders under the Penal Code. This is small satistaction to those 
whose croys have been damaged or even ruined by the misappropriation 
of water which could have irrigated them. It is suggested that a special pro- 
vision to meet such a case is required which would enable the Collector to 
nsscss the damage and to recover it from those whose crops were benefited by 
the stolen watcr in such proportions as might appear equitable, having regard 


not only to the improvement in the erops but to the share which each person 
took in the diversion of the water, 


(ii) Compulsory crection of  yegulating 
apparatus, 


217. The only other proposal that I think it is necessary to refer to is one 

Other proposals. that when any one wishes to construct a 

new work or to extend an old one and is 

unable to do so because he requ res land for the purpose which the owner is 

unwilling to sell or rent he may apply to the Collector to place him in oceupa- 

tion cf the land ajter he has paid compensation assesged on the lines laid down 
in the Land Acquisiiion Act. I regard this as an unnecessary proposal. 


. The work may be a small one in which case it seems hardly equitable to 
apply compulsory acquisition in aid of purely private interests. On tbe other 
hand, if the work is sufficiently large to justify the application of compulsory 
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acquisition in the general interest then I think Government should take up the 
construction as a State work, 2x hypothesi there is initial trouble in getting 
all the persons concerned to agree to the conStruction and, even if the construc- 
tion is carried out by the compulsion of the unwilling minority, we have the 
seeds of future trouble as regards upkeep and they will have the advantege of 
a fertile soil in the well known tendency for difficulties to arise. The only 
result will be that probably sooner or later the work will come under the ad- 
ministration of Government in virtue of the provisions of the Act, and instead 
of starting with a well eugineered project and a sound system of administra- 
tion Government will have to do the best it can with an established system 
which is difficult to work, at least by a State agency. 


218. The majority of theseirrigation systems are thoroughly uneconomic. 
They were constructed with a sole eye to 
the irrigation of a particular set of villagcs 
without any consideration for the area as a whole. There is consequently a 
great waste of water. Their upkeep is expensive compared with the irrigation 
carried out. It must be remembered that though the cost to the landiord is 
low as shown in paragraph 209 compared tothe rates charged for canal water, 
there is a large amount of work done by the vaiyais free of charge which is not the 
case in Government canals. In addition the irrigation from these sources is not 
certain by any means and it is probable that, having regard to these circum- 
stances and the improvement in crops, canal irrigation is as cheap to the raiyat 
if not cheaper than irrigation from pains. 


Ultimate effect of legislation. 


The ullimate effect of this legislation, it is to be hoped, will be that the 
majority of the important systemswill come under the administration of 
Government and those that are not will bé»in the hands of the large estates 
under enlightened management. It should then be possible to replace them by 
a system worked out with an eye tothe district as a whole. This would probs 
ably consist in a series of permanent embankments across the rivers in the 
south of the district and large reservoirs at tho foot of the hills From these 
sources would be fed a series of canals running along the watersheds between 
tle rivers. It requires an engineering survey to say how much water could be 
made availablein this way, but judging fromthe amount which is wasted at 
present it is probable that there would be enough to irrigate allthe land 
irrigated at present and in addition a good deal more. 


—eerred 


CHAPTER XII. 
GOVERNMENT AND TEMPORARILY SETTLED ESTATES, 


219. A complete list of the Government and temporarily-settled estates 
will be found in Appendix XXX. Their previous history is given in Mr. 


Stevenson Moore’s report on the 
previous settlement of themin 1893. 98, 
ee Tt is only necessary to add some details as 


to the history of the Sarwan Mahal which have since come to light. This mahal 
which is sometimes still called the Wairani Mahal consisted of the wairani or 
waste villages in Taluka Sarwan which were not settled at the time of the Decen- 
nial Settlement with the proprietors. These villages were surveyed in 1828 and 
summary settlements were made with the proprietors. This | was at the time 
when they were held by Daim Bibi, Roshan Bibi, Amir-un-nissa, Afzal Libi and 
the latter’s daughter Hussaini Bibi (vide para eyaph 29). These snumary 
settlements alternated with periods of kkas possession by Governinent. up to 
1840. In 1838 the Superintendent of the Patna and Bihar Khas Mahals reported 
(ilev. Consultations, 17th April, 1838, No. 214) that there were 50 khas mahals 
in Taluka Sarwan, but that arrangements were being made for their settlement 
under Regulation V1i of 1822. Only temporary settlements were contemplated 
as the villages were largely Jungle. Accoraingly in 1810 a survey was made 
and the Deputy Collector, Aga Tsmail Khan, made a farming scitlement with 
ene Barkat Ali for 20 years. The proprietors objected to their exclusion. The 
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revenue authorities recognized the claim of the proprietors and ordered that 
they should r ceive settlement if they agreed to the jama which however was 
modified. It was directed that the yama should be fixed for ten years at the 
ficure settled by the Deputy Collector and then revised, and after revision it was 
to be fixed for 15 years. The proprictors did not accept this and Barkat Ali 
after two years gave up the settlement. In 1848 a new farmer was found in 
Musammat Allan Bosun or Allan Bibi (probably an Anglo-Indian lady) of 
Patna who took settlement for 10 years at the gama fixed, On the expiry of 
this settlement in 1852 she continued to hold at the same jama till 1856 when 
a frech survey was made. Thi local cfficials proposed a fresh settlement with 
Allan Bibi from *£56 to 1875 ona progressive jama. Thisapparently was not 
accepted because a settlement was made with Mr. W. Hanvey, the Head Clerk 
in the Patna Commissioner’s office, who was also a part proprictor having 
purchased the shares of Afzal Bibi and Hussaini Bibi for Rs, 9.0 in 1847. 
The settlement was made with him for 20 years from 1850 to 1877 at a pro- 
gressive jama somewhat higher than that proposed for Allan Bibi. In 1878- 
there was a fresh measurement but no body would take settlement at the 
assessed jama so the mahal was settled summarily for one year with the old 
lessee on the jama cffered by him. In 1879 it was brought under direct manage- 
ment but in 1881 was leased for ten years to a farmer Rang Lal Sahu but the 
~ lease had to be cancelled in 1884 owing to repeated defaults. 


Subsequently some irregular settlements of portions of land in various 
villages were made on the chakath system by Deputy Collector, Raj Krishna 
Narain, which were recognized by the Commissioner subject to examina-. 
tion when the settlement operations of 1893-98 took place. At that settlement 
the mahal was recorded as the property of Government but this was evidently 
‘a mistake as the right of the proprietors to receive scttlement has never been 
lost and they still receive malikauna. In fact shares in the mahal have been 
acquired by various outsiders among whom the principal is Babu Madan Mohan 
Lal of Haswa. It is unkuown on what records the information set forth in 
paragraph 45 of Mr. Stevenson Moore’s report was obtained, No reference can 
be found in the records to Mr. Chardon but possibly he was the real lessee of 
1856 and Mr. Hanvey a benamidar, Yhat, however, is unlikely because 
Mr. Hanvey was prominent in the early history of the powahi abwab 
(vide paragraph 171) and gave a somad in 1862 to the Brahmin who claimed it. 
The information as to the history of the estate has been extracted from the Urdu 
papers in the Collectorate and the details of the above settlements will be found 
separately for each village in the revenue settlement record of those villages. 
In the Collectorate registers Burhai Chak No. 46, thana Barachati, is 
also recorled as being in this mahal and some difficulty was found in ascertain- 
ing if it was really included. Itis now in the hands of private proprietors 
and is recorded as permanently setiled in the settlement records and after 
examination of the title of the present proprietors it -was found to be not part 
of this mahal. 


Of the 4. villages now remaining in the mahal only 33 were taken up for 
revenue settlement as the rest are in lease to farmers for periods expiring after 
1918 as specified ir Appendix XXX (villages (f this mahal bear tauzi number 
4750). The following figures show the total area and cultivated area, avsets and 
in some cases the jama of the 33 villages now under revenue settlement at each 
of the previous settlements. 
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The areas are in bighas and the assets and jamas are taken to the nearest 
rupee. In 1856 and 1878 the mahal was settled as a whole, the jamy for the 
41 villages in the settlement of 1856 being progressive from Is. 3,720 including 
malikana of Rs. 413 to Rs. 7,569 including malikana of Rs. 841. The joma in 
the settlement of 1878 was Rs. 12,000 including malikana of Rs. 691. 


It will be seen on what totally inadequate details of area the early settle- 
ments were made and how greatly the mahal has advanced in yaluc. 


220. Work under section 104, Bengal Tenancy Act, began in May, 1916, 
in the estates situated in Jahanabad. Dabu 
Ramu Lal Varma dealt with the estates in 
thanas Jahanabad, Tikari, Atri, Nawada and Rajauli and the Dakhner Mahal 
in thava Mufassal Gaya. Babu sudhanshu Bhusan Mitra began the work in 
the Sarwan Mahal in October, 1915, and disposed of the villages in thanas 
Sherghatiand Barachati and those in thana Mufassal Gaya not comprised in the 
Dakhner mahal. The work of rent settlement finished in July, 1917. The same 
procedure for testing the fairness of existing rents was followed as in Shahabad 
by comparing them with one-fifth of the gross produce. It was found that 
practicaliy everywhere the rents in Government estates were well below this 
amount and there was ample room for enhancement on the ground of rise in 
prices. The rents were much lower than those in surrounding private estates 
which more nearly approached this limit. 


Rent Settlement. 


A detailed account of the results of the rent settlement will be found in 
Appendix XVII. The average increase given in cash rents was 16 per cent. 
The highest thana percentage is in Barachati where the increase was 23 per 
cent. largely due to the fact that several villages had been leased to thikadars 
who had settled land at unduly low rents. In.Nawada the increase of 20 per 
cent. was due to the large rise in prices. In Rajauli thana the villages were 
found to be backward and in some of them no enhancement was possible. 
Practically all produce-rents were commuted under paragraph 487 of the 
Settlement Manual at the raiyats’ request, the only cases where this was not 
done being cases where there wasa thikudar or malguzar who objected, and 
it could not then be done except ona regular application under section 40. 
The work throughout was carried on in close co-operation with the District 
Officer. He saw the preliminary proposals before rent settlement was done and 
most of the questions raised were disposed of at this stage. 


As in the cases of previously surveyed villages dealt with under 
section 105 a careful comparison of maps had to be made before altering 
rent for an apparent alteration in area which sometimes turned out to be due 
toa mistake in area extraction. After, draft publication objections under 
section 104+ were heard. There were 1,925 such objections altogether, most, of 
which came from the raiyats. A few were filed in the Dakhner Mahal on 
behalf of Government but on examination there proved mostly to be due to 
faulty jamabandis. In several casos raiyais had died and their sons’ names had 
been entered in the settlement record. Jn comparing the record with the 
jJamabandis which had never been corrected, though the patwari must have been 
well aware of the dezth of the previous tenants, the khas mahal authorities wore 
unable to find the name of the raiyat as entercd in the khatian and put in an 
objection. Ahhough a free right of transfer without the consent of the landlord 
almittedly exists it is vory difficulr to gef it recorded in the jamabandi doubt- 
less because the patwaris wish to realize their customary fees. In some of the 
khas mahals in Jahanabad thana attestation was delayed for 3 weeks while 
the jamabondis wore brought up to date. Jn some cases they had not been 
altered since the previous survey. 


One matter that came to notice snecially in the south of the district was 
the practice of making miadi or periodical settlements of waste land. The first 
settlement would be made for say 5 years ata certain rent. On the expiry of 
this a fresh settlement would be made for another period at an enhanced rent 
and so on. Many cases were found where the third period was running. Now 
if the first settlement was bond fide lease for the reclamation of waste land the 
first proviso to section 178, Bengal Tenancy Act, operates, but it only doce so fop 
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the first period. If the Jessee is a settled raiyat of the village, and he usually 
is, then if the land is resettled with him at the end of the first period he at once 
acquires occupancy rights and any subsequent enharcement of more than 2 
annas in the rupee is illegal. Where the first settlement is not a bond fide 
lease for the reclamation of waste land (and several cases of settlement of 
raiyats’ abandoned holdings which donot come under this category occurred) 
the settlement gave the raiyat, if a settled raiyat, occupancy rights at once. 
It would be well, I think, to specify definitely when leascs to which the 
first proviso to section 178 applies, are given in future that this proviso is to 
apply. This should ensure that the law on the subject is not overlooked in 
future (véde paragraph 160). 


The Assistant Settlement Officers’ scttlement proposals, which will be found 
in the section 104 record of each village, will probably prove useful for 
reference asin the more jungly villages they often contain notes as to the 
possibility of inducing extended cultivation by improvements. 

221. Goharpur, No. 336, thana Tikari, one of the escheated villages of 
Barati Begum’s estate, gave some difficulty 
astoits boundaries. The Revenue Survey 
map shows that it is adjoined on the north-west by a small village of 10 acres 
called Mathchak Arazi. At the time of the survey of 1693-98, this village was 
surveyed as part of Goharpur and, as it was then wholly uncultivated and 
mostly in the bed of the river Morhar, the proprietress Musammat Parbati Kuar 
probably was unaware of the mistake. Subsequently portions became cultivas 
able and were settled by the Khas Mahal authorities with raiyats of Goharpur, 
When the present operations began the revenue survey maps were examined 
and it was proposed to amalgxmate.this smal] village with Goharpur and this 
was provisionally done. At the time of cadastral survey this action brought 
the matter to the notice of Musammat Parbati Kuar who brought a boundary 
dispute case. ‘The Khas Mahal authorities were undoubtedly in possession of 
the cultivated portion of the village so that under section 4) of the Survey Act 
the dispute should have been decided in their favour. The matier was, however, held 
up till rent settlement began and it was then suggested that in the amalgamat- 
ed villages the Khas Mahal authorities might agree to give up their claim and 
allow Musammat Parbati Kuar’s name to be recorded in the khewat for the area 
lying in the Revenue Survey village of Mathchak Arazi as her title was 
undoubted. The Board agreed to this, provided Musammat Parbati Kuar 
agreed to waive all mesne profits. This she did and the record was prepared 
accordingly. 

222. 'wenty appeals under section 104-G were made to the Settlement 
Officer and the results are shown in the 
following table :— 


Case of village Goharpur. 


Cases under section 104-G. 

















Thana. No. of appeals, Upheld, | Modified, 
Jahanabad es es oe 10 9 1 
Tikari “ee ae" a 7 8 4 
Mutassal Gaya ee as re | 0 
Nawada ies <8 atk 2 2 0 


Usually the modifications were duc to small mistakes and disclosed no 
general errors. One edse under section 104-G (ii) went to the Board, 
This was in village Pali, No. 296, thana Tikari, where certain tenants had 
acquired by purchase holdings exceeding 100 bighas in area, They did not 
cultivate these holdings themselves and had accordingly been recorded as tenure 
holders. After the time for an appeal under section 104-G (7) had passed they 
petitioned that they should he recorded as raiyats since the holdings which they 
had purchased from time to time had been recorded at the previous settlement 
as being the occupancy holdings of the then tenants. The matter not being 
cognizable at this stage by the Settlement Officer as final publication had not 
taken place was referred to the Board under section 104-G (¢i) and the Board, 
after hearing the parties including the actual cultivators who had admitted that 
they were under-raiyats, allowed the claim. 
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223. Appendix XXX was drawn up in connection with the proposals for 

; eae revenue settlement and this explains the 

Beplanstonch ST x form of it since it was not proposed to 

resottle any village the term of the existing settlement of which expired after 

1919. Thelands appearing in lists VJ11 A and B are portions of the old Barun- 

Bihta road. ‘This road was formerly a Government road but was made over to 

the District Board. At or about that time the road was realigned in places and 

the abandoned portions have since been let out by Government or kept ‘has. 
No rent or revenue settlement was done in these lands. 


224. In the case of Governinent villages held %has the rent settloment is 

P the revenue settlement and no further 

SBI Sen ea action was required after rent settlement. 

In the case of Government estates on lease it had to be decided if the lease 

was to be renewed, and if so, on what terms, and in temporarily-settled estates 
the proprietors had to be offered settlement. 


Under the first head come the one village in list ITI-B, viz., Dodakatar, 
No. 853, Sherghati and the four villages in list I1V-B. The first village was 
held by a farmer, and it was proposed that when his farm come to an end 
the village should be held khas. There is some doubt as io whether this 
‘village is really a Government estate or temporarily-settled estate. It 
has been treated «s a Government estate, but certain persons claimed to be 
proprietors. Their names were in Register D, but they could not show 
how they had acquired from the original proprictors, they had claimed no 
malikana and the Collector did not admit theirclaims. As Register D is appa- 
rently not binding against Government._the estate was left as a Government 
estate and tha matter will be dealt-with when Register D is rewritten. The 
present assets are Rs, 185 and the present jama paid by the thikadar is R. 87. 


The four villages in list IV-B are held jointly by Government and a private 
landlord each having an 8 annas share, The Government share was previously 
settled with the co-landlord, and it was proposed that this arrangement should be 
renewed. This proposal was accepted aud the Government share in the four 
villages has been leased to the co-landlord for.20 years from Ist April 1917 on 
a jama of Rs. 4,314, the assets being estimated at Rs. 6,843. 


Under the second head, villages in lists V-A, VI-A and VII-A, the 
most important estate was the Sarwaa mahal partly held khas and partly 
leased to farmers. The proprictors were given notice, but only two made 
offers—Baldeo Lal, who had acquired a share of six annas or so, made an 
offer at 70 per cent of the assets except the miscellancous assets of which he 
offered 50 percent, Madan Mohan Ls], who holds a one anna odd share, 
made an offer of 60 per cent of the assets in nine villages only. I decided 
that the mahal must be settled as a whole following the previous settlements 
of 1856 and 1878 in which the mahal had been settled and not. held 
khas. Yhis ruled out Madan Mohan Lal’s offer.’ As to the other offer it 
was necessary under the third head of section 10 of Regulation VII of 1822 to 
take the wishes of the proprictors, the past custom affording no help. Nobody 
appeared but Madan Mohan Lal’s representative who said he had no instrue- 
tions. The largo majority of the proprietors are now very petty and in reduced 
circumstances and their gencral view, as far as I could ascertain from the 
Revenue Officer who had seen some of them when in the villages, isthat they 
were content with the present state of affairs. In this case it was obviously 
inexpedient to make a joint scttlement and the alternative was to make a settle- 
ment with Baldeo La] as Sadr malguzer. This alternative on consideration 
was also rejected. The offer made by him was not of the amount contemplated 
by Article 667 of the Settlement Manual and there were no special rcasous for 
deviating from this rule sceing that the estate was a rapidly improving one. 
Accordingly, it was recommonded that the estate be kept khas and that the 
villages temporarily leased to farmers should not be leased again but held khas 


The Board, however, have decided to settle the estate with Baldeo Lal. 
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As regards Ghuji, No. 831, thana Sherghati, the only village in list V-A 
which is not in the Sarwan Mahal, some of the proprietors offered to take settle. 
ment for 20 years at a jama starting at Rs, 400 in 1916 and rising successively 
to Rs. 618-1-0 in 1928, Ns, $96-1-0 in 1926 and Ks. 1,144-5-0 in 1929. The 
assets at present stand at Rs. 953-10-0 but there is a large probable increase owing 
to the falling in of leases held by malguzars. Allowing for this increase, the avers 
age jama comes to about 60 percent of the assets. Settlement on this basis was 
recommended and the Collector has forwarded the proposal for sanction. 


Jadua Chak, No. 53, thaua Barachatti, is at present held by tho proprietor, 
the Mahanth of Bodh-Gaya. He was asked to offer and he proposed a juma 
of Rs. 125 for a 40-year settlement. The present assets were Rs. 243 and 
there was every prospect of aninerease. The existing jama is Rs.195 and as the 
increase to 70 percent of the asscts on Rs. 169 was a big jump it was recom- 
mended that the estate be held A4as unlesg the offer was increased to one of 
aes at Rs. 150 for 20 ycars. The Collector has ordered the estate to be 

eid has. 


—_- 


CHAPTER XIII. 
CONCLUSION. 


225. Gaya is the last district of Bihar to be surveyed and its comptetion 
brings to an end the work started in 
Champaran in 1892 and carried on con- 
tinuously ever since. It is only a temporary finish, however, as the work of 
revision in North Bihar has already started. There is a great temptation to 
deal with the history of thesc twenty-six years and to show that though changes 
in practice and procedure have been made their one object has been towards 
the attainment of the original idea of Sir A. BP. (now Lord) Macdonell and not. 
to its change. This, however, requires ap abler pen than mine and space in 
this report is Limite, and all that can be done is to turn to more prosaic details, 


When the Settlement closed, the only work remaining to be done was— 


(1) The recovery of Rs. 517 for which certificate cases were pending. 

(2) Pessible remands of cases under sections 105 and 106 the appeals in 
which had not been disposed of. 

(3) Possible new cases under sections 105, 106 and 108-A in village 
Goharpur which was not finally published till 9th January, 1918, 

(4) Closing of accounts which awaited final verification by the Account- 
ant-General. 

The Certificate cases were taken over by the Certificate Officer of Gaya, 
and for the balance of the work Babu Sudhanshu Bhushan Mitra, Deputy 
Collector at Gaya, used his powers as Assistant Settlement Officer. 

The old files were sorted aud those not worth keeping were destroyed. Under 
Article 612, Settlement Manual, these have tobe made over to the Collectors 
of the distriets concerned, ‘This has been done in Patna, Shahabad and Gaya 
. where separate files were kept for each district. Before that, however, the files 
were not so separated and in these circumstances files dealing with districts 
previously taken up have been kept for use by the Settlement Officer when 
revision is begun in Bhazalpnr. 

The files of inspection notes and circle notes in Gaya have been provided 
with index maps showing the areas of the various camps which may prove 
useful to the Collector and eventually to the Revision Officer. 

Most of the ministerial and field staff have, I am glad to say, been provided 
with posts in other settlem:nts or other offices. 

226. A list of the ofliccrs employed during the Gaya Scttlement is given in 

eR a Appendix XXXI. To all but a few of 

a ee ena these as to the ministerial and field es- 
tablishment are due acknowledgements for their assistance in carrying out the 
programme partivularly during the trying recess of 1915. 


Close of the South Bihar Seitlcment. 
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Special thanks are due to the covenanted Assistant Sottlement Officersin 
charge on whose shoulders a vast amount of work falls when the areas dealt 
with arolarge as in Gaya. In particular, I would mention those who were in the 
Settlement for more than one ficld season, namely, Mr. A. B. Duncan, 1c. 
(since died from wounds received in action), Mr. J. R. Dain, I. c. s., and Mr. J. 
A. Saunders, ic.s. Mr. J. H. Murphy, now Deputy Director of Surveys, gave 
great assistiince as Professional Adviser during the first two years of the oper- 
ations, and later as Officer-in-charge of the, Bihar and Orissa Drawing 
Office, was responsible for the reproduction of the maps, The three officers 
who were Assistant Settlement Officers at headquarters during the operations 
Muhammad Shamsuddin Maider, Pandit Lakshmi Misra and Babu Sudhanshu 
Bhushan Mitra deserve special mention for thcir hard and excellent work in 
that thankless position. The latter was also responsible for good work in rent 
settloment in Government and temporarily-settled estates. 


Of the attestation officers I nention— 
Deputy Collectors. 
Babu Ramu Lal Varma. 
Babu Phani Bhusan Mitra. 
Babu Pulin Bihari Aikat. 
Babu Madhab Chandra Misra. 
Sub-Deputy Collectors. 


Babu Chandra Kumar Mathur (now Deputy Collec- both did well in 
Babu Joe Datta = ey -- caso work also, 


Babu Bhupendra Nath Ghoshal. 
Babu Sukhdev Narayan. 


The Khanapuri officers besides those ineinded in the above list who did 
well are Mr. W. If. Lewis, t.c.3., Mr. W. B. Brett, 108. Mr. R. E. Russell, 
L.c8., Babu Rajani Kanta Sen, Babu Manoranjan Sinha (who worked well also 
as Assistant Settlement Officer, Cadastral Headquarters). 


To Babu Sudanshu Bhushan Mitra and Babu Sukhdev Narayan I owe 
much assistance in writing this report. 


Mr. P. W. Murphy,t.cs., and Mr. J. A. Wubback, 1¢.s., were Settle- 
ment Officers during the first two years of the operations and any success in 
these functions must be largely due to the way in which they were started. 
To the formerand to Mr. J. Reid, 1.c.8., who were Directors of Land Records 
during the period, I owe acknowledgments for their constant help and 
guidance in difficult questions. I am glad to record that the relation of 
the Settlement Departincnt with the district administration was always 
good and we received every assistance from the Collectors, Mr. J. Whitty, 
1.0.8, and Mr. J. A. ILubback, 1c.s., and it is to be boned that the maps 
and records-of-rights will materially assist in fui"  edministration. 
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APPENDIX I. 


‘List OF NOTIFICATIONS UNDER THE Buneat Strvny Act (V of 1861) anp vue Bexeat 
Yunancy Act (VIII of 1885) resuep ror THE SuRVEY AND SErrLEMENT OF THE 
GAya DISTRICT. 


Onder section 3 of the Bengal Survey Act. 


‘1, Notification No. 923-T. R., dated the 19th June 1911. Authorizing survey of all 
‘the lands situated within ‘the external boundaries of thanas Arwal, Daudnagar, Nabinagaz, 
and Aurangabad, 


2, Notification No, 2548-R. (A), dated the 6th August 1912. Authorizing survey of 
all the lands situated within the external boundaries of thanas Jahanabad, Tikari, Atvil 
Nawada and Pakribarwan. 

8. Notification No, ©5°.R., dated the 2nd August 1913. Authorizing survey of 
all the lands situated within the-extcrnal boundaries of thanas Rajauli, Barachati, Sherghati, 
Mufassal Gaya and ‘Town Gaya. 


‘Under section 161 (1) of the Bengal Tenancy Act. 


1. Notification No. 3490-R. (A), dated the ]0th September 1912. Authorizing survey 
and preparation of record-of-rights in respect of the lands comprised within the external 
boundaries of thana Nabinagar, Daudnagar, Arwal and Aurangabad in the district of Gaya 
with the exception of those lands for which a record-of-rights has already been ‘prepared 
under Chapter X of the Bengal Tenancy Act in pursuance of the orders contained in notifica- 
tions No. 3075-L. R., dated the 20th November 1905, and No. 3062-T. R., dated the 24th 
October 1906, 

2. Notification No, (6) R., dated the 2nd August 1913. Authorizing survey and 
preparation of records-of-rights in respect of the lands comprised within the external boundaries 
of thanas Jabanabad, Tikari, Atri, Nawada and | Pakribarwan in the district of Gaya, with the 
exception of those lands for which» a reeord-of-rights has already been prepared under 
Chapter X of the Bengal Tenancy Act in pursmaneceof the orders contained in notification 
No. 8075-L. R., dated the 20th November 1905, 

3, Notification No, 7K, dated the 13th October 1914, Authorizing survey and 
preparation of records-of-rights in respect of the lands comprised within the external boundaries 
of thanas Gaya, Town Gaya, Shergbati, Rajauli,and Barachati in the district of Gaya with 
the exception of those lands for which a record-of-rights has already been prepared under 
Chapter X of the Bengal Tenancy Act in pursuanve of the orders contained in Notifications 
Nos. 3075-L. BR. 8062-7. R., and 1625-1) R., dated the 20th November 1905, 24th October 
1906 and 14th September 1907, respectively. 

4. Notification No. §.R., dated the 19th February 1916 Modifying nctification,No, 26% 


S-44 S170! 


dated the 2nd August 1913. 





Under section 103-B of the Bengal Tenancy Ast. 
1, Notification No, *..R., dated the lst February 1916. Declaring that a record-of- 
rights has been finally published under sub-section (2) of section 103-A of the said Act for 
every village included in thanas Arwal, Nabinagar and Daudnagar in the district of Graya. 


2, Notilication No, “2 R., dated the 18th September 1916. Declaring that a recor.l-of- 
rights has been finally published under section (2) of seetion 103-A of the said Act for every 
village included in thana Pakvibacwan in the district of Gaya. 


3. Notification No, 2%-R., dated the 10th September 1917. Declaring that a record-of« 
rights has been finally published under sub-section (2) of section 103-A of tho said Act for 
every village included in thanas Jahanabad and Town Gaya in the district of Gaya. 

4. Notification No. © R., dated the 17th October 1917, Declaring that a record-of- 


rights has been finally published under sub-scetion (2) of the section 102-A of the said Act 
for every village included in thanas Atri, Nawada, Barachatl, Rajauli and Aurangabad in the 
district of Gaya, 


5, Notification No. S72 R., dated the 3rd November 1917, Declaring that a record-of- 


rights has been finally published under sub-section (2) of scetion 103-A of the said Act for 
every village included in thanas Mufassal Gaya and Sherghati in the district of Gaya. 

6. Notification No. 288", dated the 6th April 1918. Declaring that a record-of-rights 
has been finally published under sub-section (2) of section 103-A of the said Act for cvery 
village included in. thana Tikari in the district of Gaya, 

















E Cropped aroa. 
= Other 
3 Name of thane. Blew ‘ 
Ss Bhadoi. Aghani, Rabi. mango, Total. 
a plantains, 
x guavas, ete, 
1 
f oa. pi A. OD. a Df oA. OD. A. D. 
p i( Arwal es 8,878 $3( 78,534 84{ 47,019 40°) 2,603 69] 152,02¢ 96 
a3) Sshonabad ... | 22,058 47 | 120,807, 1 155,088 33} 2,405 06 | 810,809 66 
Total | _ 30,982 0 | | 208,434 85 | | 222,078 68 | | 3,008 63 | 461,936 61 
gp , ({ Dandnagar ... 7,330 47 60,042 20 05,417 28 | 1,256 29 | 163,066 246 
#3] Nabinagar ... | 6,840 §8| 60,723 40| 77,721 07| 613 65] 130,820 09 
“(| Aurangabad... | 16,408 16] 118,874 62| 200,961 61 | 1,630 43} 997,874 70 
Total ... | 90,070 60| 220,640 31 974,000 64 | 3,490 36] 037,260 03 
r\ Town Gaya ... 362 «87 $28 08 4388 43 LLY 3 7 380 18 
| Mufnewul Gaya 9,623 69 99,687 06 88,848 20] 3,047 23 200,007 13 
a} | Tikart we 7,858 $8 | 68,822 49 | 208,874 28] 1,650 40} 156,705 61 
2| Atri es 6,610 72] 62,604 60 | 45,468 08 060 43] 1:°4,380 14 
Barschati 12,606 85 | 54,580 50) 30,863 05 728 10] 98,686 50 
Sherghati .. | 28,4672 76 | 66,797 38| 57,603 IF 19 03 | 140,086 33 
Total 50,863 26 343,310 41 |" $32,207 71 | 6,086 01 | 740,044 99 
qf) Nawads 35,070 00 Yar,534 83 ~ 100,800 38 7,983 97. ~ 270,888 18 
3! Pakribarwan 7,970 89} 47,000 72 | 43,108.49 210 10] 08,791 20 
at Rajauli et 10,267 72 $3,639 09 23,487 16 816 52 67,650 40 
ne a er pe 0 
Total se 43,207 61 | 323,774 64| 167,907 a 1,910 60] 490,799 ar 
Grand Total... | 168,762 77 090,157 $2 | 1 087,206 o| 16,304 69} 2,978,481 80 































































































































A. D. A, D. A. D, 
50,227 92} 100,208 BS) 1,501 24 
98,028 85] £29,293 10] 6,088 
148,754 47 | 912,682 08] 7,37 
97,888 94| 126,67 50| 2,948 86 
15,303 46| 19,886 63] 13,091 97 
45,041 60'| 202,098 101 26,006 96 

"99,094 09 | 598,168. 03 | 45,506 80 

348 BM 941 19 1 16 
20,640 42} 179,366 761 24,091 98 
40,487 88) 140,217 72 4,457 78 
13,080 @5| 98,270 49| 7,877 98 
8,610 29] 00,058 21 | 14916 53 
elie is} 127,997 161 12,074 
00,285 97 | 68,772 6B |  @4,caL 
59,059 55°| zil,208 03) 8,908 25 
20,164 g9'| 78,898 81] 3,808 91 
10,349 83! 67,000 68) 7,747 07 
87,066 ey | 847,985 60] 19,090 98 

pee ee eres 
446,678 11 | 1,828,758 18) 187,037 1% 
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FI Irrigated area and how 
= 
» 
ey 
Total unculti- Total sree 
3 Name of Thana vated, column columns ” areOhtey Ierigated Irrigated Irrigated 
2 9, 14, and 18. 9 ond 20. = from from from 
3 wells Goverument private 
g | roe cansle. canals, 
C7 
z | 
et se eae 
| | 20 at 22 23 2s 35 
| A Dv. b. dD. A OD. A. D. A. A OD 
a (| Arwa! é 27,536 64 127,856 58 68,280 39 10,137 45 39,009 24 8,241 96 
oad 
24 U Johanabad ... 47,900 16 | 260,189 28 145,042 77 [20,706 40 63,790 63 
Total 75,168 62 | 988,038 86 218,998 16 80,901 87 29,078 98 73,083 
ne er ee = | a ne | TR a re Sea tt} eR Sal 
2 (| Daudnagar .. 30,728 SH 150,883 08 63,482 66 4,816 63 29,537 97 379 70 
Be!) xabiuegar ..j 77,860. 07 197,026 30 45,400 06 2,605 16 61 43 
a 
5 ET asacrgataiks 167,191 96 450,226 05 107,805 42 6,207 8s 18,481 03 
i a | ee ee oe | te | rn ee ee eee 
| total 275,778 00 813,934 03 voni2a 1 | «18,617 72 49,081 33 
ows Gaien'| AOR ge 4,138 98 766 36 371 07 re 
' Yufassal Goya! — 109,275 62 288,632 28 97,260 73 B4c1 47 28,740 08 
; | etiart 34,006 97 180,824 69 74,366 16 7,977 69 103 06 31,888 08 
34) aus 57,228 91 143,499 40 54,543 77 5,839 96 &: 16,480 92 
| Barachati 153,910 33 273,098 63 51,066 69 6,794 93 11,202 31 
sherghati 208,080 05 | 381,007 20 65,835 84 | 20,818 65 “id 14,123 pt 
Total | paiaza Bo | 1,222,109 08 | 349,280 03! 38,098 67 193 08 103,063 11 
i( Nawada reno a4 | 298,978 87. 187,050 18 18,091 34 | es 67,828 v1 
4 i 
@4| Pakribarean 64,967 92 143,604 14 46,449 76 | 3,672 41 | 10,825 25 
Zz } Rajsuli «. | 115,290 08 172,500 @8 34,709 18 4,410 82 a” 16,083 62 
Teta! 267.327 90 | 614,563 60 999,000 12 | (6174 S| a 04,737 78 
Grand Total. | 1,209,892 2a) 9,088,645. 4? 1,002,771 42 | 9s72 sl | 78,212 7 291,946 64 
t : ! 


capensis enema 6 a eS OT 
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Knasna,. 












aa ea een meaa eae 


Cuituradlo area other than current fallow, Area not available for caltivation. 














































































Groves 
rc ee 
bambhoos, 

| 16 | 17 | 18 | 19 
% —— ee tee Ye ily i aly 
Re Dek We Ds a. v.| oA. D. ALD. A. D. a. D ALD. A. D. 
5895 60| 96 62] 2,912 09] 16 a8] 2,121 1508 49] 18,835 10 3,860 63 19,013 61 
9,815 60| 115 53 144 05; 828 48} 10,408. 20 eis 03] 30,070 84} 10611 7} 31,607 87 
13712 10| 218-38 | 488 74 | “Ter | ee 0 | 5403 62] 80,778 03 | 14,281 63 | 60,651 08. 
Sino o0| BB a | 700 03 | 808219} —«@510 eS | «+2108 82 0,081 40/ 6,010 27} 18,486 ep 
eager 18] 47 66{ 8,375 451 923 10] $0,683 99 1,647 06} 15,202 90} = 14,484 48] Spas 4g 
36010 31{ 200 92} 17,806 00 2,080 18| 67,074 78 3,007 53] 25,984 78| 65,510 10| 83,402 42 
“har al ne | Be ar | Soc a1) ein 70| 6960 87 | 60,510 07 | 75,008 ev | 359,258 71 
32 0! 18 2) CSCYSS ed |S | 2 «17 488 36 1980 09) 2,710 aa 
30032 47} 178 08 | 13,802 49} 980 10] 90,163 14 9,003 36| 18,827 44] 83,728 65] 46,280 46 
7,064 60 12 98] 410 33 | 8,685.75 2,481 06] 10,483 95 8,693 44 21,863 44 
13,840 46 4,209 64} S70 53] 21,513 12 1277 78 7,84 18| 18,715 45| 97,898 4 
23,000 86 62,819 50| 696 74| 119,798 80 1e10 78] 13,603 05! 40,445 16 | 85,427. 90 
80,985 45,666 15| 1,125 01 | 77,900 40 9a2 ob] 16,200 17 | 93,083 ga} 132,608 69 
122,086 22 “iseene 731 8.017 es | go1ega ai} tanze 17 | 67,07 05| 105,950 28| 285,705 60. 
3101 38 | “Sen 30 | 303 40) epgea 20) 1. 8.778 69 | 20,611 75| 20,850 90| 60,098 ba 
9,403 62 6,153 09| 425 85 | 16,009 00 997 92 4,733 02} $9,820 49 $5,049 93 
16,850 35 17,172 754 242 20| | $8,793 80 1,012 01 6ort 23| 05,700 42 | 79,740. 86 
46,061 25 Saeo7 ea | aus) G1 | pedal 06] 5,763 2a] 82,196 00| 131,027 a1 | 160,220 ov 
pee ee element are lee TE opine Sei ieee ON 
263,267 08 19,160 78 | 10,218 66 | 484,018 46 | 30.785 n| 100,687 i5| 407,143 45 | 618,888 $2 
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irrigated, Details of irrigated area a6 regarde cropr, 
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Nuwber of wells, 
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Irrigated Irrigated 


















































Guid Hed Rico, Wheat, pe sosberen gs Masonry, Earthen, 
ahara. sources, 
pecan. poe a UP ooo = lt 
2° | 27 | 28 | 29 $0 81 34 
ie BAS a an ee A 
A oot ke Oe OA OA OAD] Nambor. Number, 
16,804 35/ 3,187 50] 52,106 91} 2,423 73) 0,688 49] $802 OL} 1,250 25 2,377 286 
52,543 68 | 8478 06| 102,005 o7| 4,993 a2} 25,008 16] 7,003 11] 6,495 01 4,402 671 
$9,540 43 | 19,008 FO | 164,en1 sa| 7,417 68| 34103 As) 10,826 12 | | 6.085 28 Gage |B 
"16,302 ae Ce eee Ni 2010 73} 6131 36] 2,s00 we) ooo e7/ ~—=sdsl0 | SSC 
35,737 66| 1,100 21| 40,554 61} 1,859 28| 1,868 35] 1,118 a 226 25 3,400 801 
60218 45] 3,015 49] e9,o22 19} 6,505 22| 7,098 97] 8.020 78! 1,381 SI 3,041 1,100 
7s 22 |b se2 90 | 71.660 701 3iles 23{ 15000 «7 | 6,040 02| 2,208 49. “0,662 | Lag 
315 63| 58 37) 23 az as} 78 6o| 20000, +36 4} gis! ag” 
pagor sc] 38:7 32| 81,976 68 | 3,620 60) 7,897 a5} 3,158 77{ 2,359 16 3,088 ra 
2,274 36 2,088 253 
$1,464 48 ze 41| 45,058 76} 1,985 7a] 4219 12 1,807 67} 1,488 48 1,191 489 


$3,388 61 1,660 6&4 43,841 68 
$7,408 40 2.491 20 48.230 32 


1,970 27! 4,184 93} 1,208 
433 29! © 7,033 bal 2,799 2 
13,590 371 33,922 81 [ty 943 3 


& 


rx) 








; 





33,027 75 3,788 72 56,503 : 1,758 19 9,870 5 3,672 60 
ee 
194,445 02 7,040 17) 275,686 el 
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——— |! | 
66,016 71 5,716 22} 120,199 10 9,241 43 18,079 87 i 6,017 46 | 4,277 33 4,064 #08 
$0,209 83 3,738 27 88,323 90 2,285 12 3,48) 44 854 42 1,500 88 590 5e7 
13,518 89 776 BB 26,804 03 2,369 20 4,012 23 796 67 | 807 96 956 200 





i | ce oe | er cme 


fF 
wa7gs 43! 8,232 85] 166,277 03 








—_—_— —— 





13,875 8% 26,973 S$ €,0°8 55 
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pein ese 
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ee 
~ 
a 
s 
co 
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Se 
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80 70 50 32,428 86] 487,895 95 46,937 99} 110,699 67 36,452 03 


22,755 78 29,235 8,087 














Grand Total 
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APPEN 
Crop 

a — a ASI A RS eer pa EEN ENT 
g Bho 
‘a 
is 
3 Cereals and pulses, Fib 
oe Name of Thana 
Jawae Piha tine: 
s Rice, (millet), | Mandua, Maize, Kodo. 8 ’ Jute, Hemp, 
g ees Ineluding 
y janera, pulses. 

Pe ee Ce ee AY ea eDE Set LS NI eS Ae, 
1 | 2 | 8 | 4 | 5 | 6 7 | 8 | 9 | 10 
Roe os rae SH y- [k eee BIS ow, See es ee ee Or: 

A. D, A. D, A dD A. D. A.D. A. D. A. D. 4. D 

fa{ Arwwal one one 1,692 69 66 14 2,202 78 4,383 66 318 22 208 85 _ 0 08 2 50 

£4 Jahanabad . 1,678 92 163 «07 9,645 56 | 9,716 90 $45 25 8380 72 2°77 278 «49 

4 ao ee Pa 

Total tee 3,286 61 | 210 BL! 11,848 23 | 14,100 46 663 47 589 27 2 80 275 99 

q (| Daudnagor ww | 940 58| 214 Go} 1,947 86 |. 4261 81] 281 ob] 240 70 17 28 2 40 

We » 

2. Nabinagar tes vee 1,166 £2 Oo 8 1,628 43) 2,213 89 $318 74 a4 49 1 66 1 11 

< [ Aurangabad ose oo 2,135 76 | 210 O6 2,438 18] 9,108 65 068 12 1,459 04 5 14 4 07 

Total ave 4,248 66 425 US 5,414 46] 15,583 76 1,567 91 2,708 23 28 46 7 58 | 

etl (ES rc ee ee ee om | re epee | eters meee 

f; Town Gays aie re 2 35 6 17 Y lo 343 38 wee 4 88 see a 

| Mufsssal Gaya... ter 614 55 124 02 4,968 62} 3,250 46 243 85 1093 (61 Q 18 6 49 

s Tikarl on . 345 67 129 09} 3,738 85) 3,202 96 Mi 2 216 26 2 02 12 10 
3s 

a Atri ses Ps 11g 67 2a 74! 93,304 61} 1,961 83 82 731 108 60 0 58 8 00; 

Barachati me ie 751 8h 23 16] $289 11] 7.218 17/ 203 00} 201 17 2 78 8 90 

Shorghat! ase tes 1,558 66 148 20 2,073 21] 16,484 02 802 09 1,890 08 46 84 

er eden eet en les eal a Ean calor -2| emi cikienSipaiicte CeO earda 

Total we] 3,801 66| 465 37 | 19,211 60 $2,415 6% | 1,001 83] 2698 43 83 18 

a fj Noweaa se ve | 1,087 00 | 105 -20}°20,910-27 | -2,652, 2s| 418 o1| 460 52 63 70 

3 | Pokribarwan is 454 40 56°74 | 5,189 03 |) 1,982 42 83 33 118 79 7 4 
Gi 

z Rajauli i we | 2,762 74] 109 55} 6,012 01] 8,18 54] 100 ol] 18% @2 0 06 

Total ve | 3,304 23 270 49 30,536 $i) 7,632 20 B03 14 | 720 42 18 

ow f HQIL o| 1,370 72 | 67,119 66] 69,732 28] 3,836 ‘| 6,661 40 87 20 486 88 


OL LY 


Namo of Thana. 


Name of Sabdivisicn. 





orl Arwal 

2S.) 

sa it Jabanabad a 
‘Total 

a f Daudnagar see 

to. 

S44] Nabiuagar 

5* | 

< (| Aurangabad... 
Total 


¢) Town Gasa oe 


Mufassal Gaya... 





ail] Tikari 
34 
a . 
n Ti 

| Barachati ca 

\] Sherghati 

Total 

d f Nawads on 
2 Pakribarwan =... 
cI 
4 Uj Rajault Aad 


Total 


Grand Total su. 








































































































Agha 
ae Fa 
Misce!lanoous 
Condiments - Ci ee a) 
aud spices, Sugarcane, Kodo, 

Cotton, Vegetables, Yams, 

| 20 | 21 | 22 23 | 24 | 25 
a. D A. Dz A. OD. A. p. | A. D. A. D, 

1 

e 6 46 8,632 CL} wee 0 234 8 41 77 2 
re 5 OF 6293 27] wae 0 13 4 09 108 88 
| 11 63 9,705 88 beats | 0 36 7 60 1886 13 
1 98 5,092 30 ate: ||]  -ateeed 1 37 73 47 
22 08 1,267 60 3 B3 0 14 2 88 103 31 
26 15 2,325 71 0 72] eee 3 30 172 72 
7 50 17 5,586 88 4 26 | 014 7 66 354 60 

0 05 BAS ates 7 iP, dosed 12 90 ssaaes 
3 05 2,493 87 1 28 suit 52 66 81 18 
0 50 3,643 42 ihits 0 29 2 70 80 91 
6 «7 1,784 1 O Up ww. : lo 02 19 ¢7 
6 28 711 35 27 BSfo we : 49 84 50 20 
102 20 2,510 47 0 77 8 06 ll 76 14 29 
[yee gs | 1,053 33 | 2 69 3 35 1) 88 248 26 
ee eee |eeCreoOCO eeeoeee eee, | O-_ eee oS ————— | 
9 97 4,214 05 uiies she 17 80 68 $2 
0 71 763 41 0 BS] wees 0 63 14 13 
0 76 046 Of ee fee 9 07 7 0 
| Va! 32h 1s} 0 BB fee 27-00 87 44 
19 4a 32,131, 26 3s | 3 85 180 61 974 32 


ea Sn ae 


DIX lil 


STATEMENT. 


Vil 


id Sethe eer erence eee 






















































































































































































































































































dai. Aghani. 
Miscel- 
Tes, Dyes. laneous Cereals and pulses, Oilsseeds, 
i crops, cn pee 
Total. Other food- 
Others Indigo. | Vegetables. Rice. cil, einen. itgune mae 
pulses, 
a a a are ee re ei 
n 12 3 14 15 | 16 | 17 | 18 19 
ee Se TO 
A. Dz A. D. A. D, A. D. A, v.| A.D. A. D. A. OD, A. dD 
. ave 4 61 8,878 93 66,042 34 216 67 1 984 2,227 83 4 62 
1 32 te 9 88 22,953 47 121,081 48 543 (19 63 42 1,878 01 5 95 
Tal i se 0,082 ao | te7.073 2 | 2.250 ee | 65 20/4105 as] «10 a7 
"| ——3G5| =p go | ago av | piano 2} 98 a7| to as | ois ws | 8 
8 24 on 8 37 6,340 68 44,768 80 5 45 o 46 4,301 32 233 62 
” G4 68 14 45 16,408 16 102,203 62 3,478 67 0 74 10,111 36 423 65 
8 ot 68 6h 8 7 "30,070 50. | 398,988 0s 6,425 29 rw Ts 17,428 51 a8 ea 
raaeae cee maces Meee 70 same iS 32 33|  ~=6 | 6 71 7 
aoe wee 121 91 9,623 09 88,053 16 4,498 19 4 25 4,480 61 15 93 
eos ow 10 28 7,858 38 62,103 70 1,0:7 59 2 19 1,143 50 4 22 
1 10 we 3 93 6,610 72 48,967 79. W307 0 60 1,612 74 2 41 
Oo 18 vee 12 65 12,694 85 48,231 28 830 56 4 BS 4,239 45 903 53 
2 95 oe 3 50 23,472 75 64,062 94 859 94 23 73 7,027 68 2,006 14 
Fal ata at | 69,643 26 | ontie|z0| 6.934 00 35 92 | 18,920 491 3,004 ca 
20| ww 38 08 | 2,079 00} 194,939" 95. 05 69. 11 29] 8,245 92} 10 40 
we 0 66 7,870 89 45,293. 08 217 45 9 55 1.209 33 82 39 
16 36 wee 1 7 10,257 72 28,705 58 407 15 14 05 $,627 79 127 33 
errr ane wn |e NN a co _ tf | i ae a 
19 26 a 83 45 48,207 61 208,912 57 72020 ete ea ant ies Lge RO 1 
83 00 68 54 253 76 103,762 77 897,060 62 | 15,339 43 137 48,128 388 3,899 9b 
teh ta amma A Ae mm eel 
ni. 
| Se — 
crops. Cercals and pulses, 
Carrots ao ! Other foot+ 
and Others. Rice (boro). Wheat, Barley, Gram. Arhar, grains, includ» 
radishes. ing pulses, 
26 | 2 28 23 | 30 BL | 82 33 | 34 
A, D, A. D, A. D, A OD. A. D. A. D, A. D. A D, A, D~, 
TL BB] ue 73,534 84 essen 3,408 95 6,665 48 17,912 83 1,624 O01 33,707 15 
32 84 0 76| 1,29,897 11 7 29 8,802 G4 19,855 82 19,718 42 1,088 85 69,589 91 
arrest 0 76] 208,43 95 | 7 20 yoe1 59 | 20,520 80 | [". 37,626 251 2,712 66|  1,83,357 06 
9 BON) cores 60,042 20 ” 11,953 03 5,310 70 36,624 73 2,616 17 80,748 79 
4 Ol 0 Of 60,723 49 rae 13,541 99 8,500 80 24,185 14 1,652 48 24,883 99 
82° 45 0 63 1,18,874 62 Z 06 31,648 52 7,250 85 86,048 78 4,803. 06 54,956 43 
ey os} O67 200,630 3h | 2 Ot ayia 43 | 16,062 85| 1,46,808 65 | 9,374 711 110,608 zl 
1 31 ae 428 08 is 42 94 25 37 30 16 12 23 18 7B 
32 72 Oo 81 99,687 6 wetees 16,960 vo 4,916 96 14,144 17 7,311 03 £0,497 19 
23 88] sass 08,322 49). oe 20,747 02 0,123 45 17,880 56°} 1,097 05 46,092 21 
9 81 eater 52,594 £0 a 10,145 92 8,583 45 4,346 47 523 89 20,812 98 
11 61 2 98 64,580 50 aueies 3,500 42 4,881 09 7,509 82 7,083 87 4,013 63 
13 6 0 90 66,797 38 4 38 10.350 00 7,602 81 16,769 24 6,258 33 7,042 68 
92 44; 3 49|  3,42,310 a | 4 331 61,846 to 20,742 63] 60,690 42| 92,276 401 1,00,174 44 
27 43 2 52 1,42,534 83 | aavest 17,180 85 9,920 24 9,184 06 2,815 45 47.812 91 
15 37 23.4212 47,600 72 0 63 11,683 96 1,506 68 6,649 61 1,008 52 15,298 77 
1 48 | 3 20 }- 33,089 09 9 15 8,406 14 2,184 ‘ot 4,912 26 3,827 59 6,570 79 
44°28 17 81 2,28,774 OF 9 78 32,220 05 19,681 09 20,141 53 | 7,701 66 69,678 38 
Soe Se _—__—_- oh eS 
235 31 22 76 9,09,157 31 14 61 1,638,422 87 79,966 87 2,865,267 16 42,066 33 4,22,804 09 
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Total 

Dauduagar aoe 
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tf Aurengabac 
Total 


{| Town Gaya on 


Mufsesal Gaya 
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Total 
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APPEN 
Crop 
g Ba 
a 
z 
> Oll-seeds, Fibres, 
A Name of thanas 
s Condiments 
an 
€ Linseed, Mustard. Others, spiced, Cotton, Map), Others, 
x 
1 | 3 | 83 | 36 | 37 | 38 | 80 | rn) | 
aA. Dz a. D. a. D. 4. D. A, D. 
a (| Areal hee we 1,078 81 1,256 92 298 68 831 48 0 99 
Eg 
is} Jabanabad w. ¥ 5,054 64] 6,682 48 e369 677 78 1 83 
- Total | 6,184 85| 6,017 78 834 82 09 22 2 83 
2 { Dandnagar ve] $731 98 801 32 10 398 93 
Mw es 
Pr ‘ Nabinagar 3 8,934 87 817 80 33 362 88 
< (| Autapgabad .., 18,147 68 | 1,840 69 248 84 809 94 407 
Total .) 26,314 48} = 3,279 31 | a2 47| 1,061 76 6 28 
Town Gasa oO 6&8 15 68 0 03 Al 22 aoe 
Mafassal Gaya ve] 11,731 72) 1,897 74. 188 03 408 ot 
|| Tikart s, 0,80! 2,403 60 477 16 00 
1 Atri Pa $077 11] 1,983 30 7377 
Harachatt asa 3,301 1,108 45 890 27 
U Sherghat! - gis 861 9,335 305 23 493 89 
Tota) 31,868 04| 10,728 $1] 1,497 66) 2,117 82 04 
Nawada a w] 6,811 64] 4,971" 68 398 44 633 17 























4,825 05 3,820 5 06 128 08 173 «81 

















| 1277 08) 1.044 88 554 33 188 02 0 07 
ww {14216 67{ 7,105 18 [  a\o7e 60 864 40 
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78,083 34 28,008 62 6.003 28 5,453 60 
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[arareaes 
Miscellaneous crops, 
a 
Fodder crope,; haraul. | Garden prodae | Total. 
aes Potatocs, Non-food. 
groves, 
| 50 eee ee eon et 61 62 | 53 54 
Ba a Se 
A. Dd. A DL A. 0D. A DD. A. OD, & OD. 
wer fees ’ ooneee 119 $1 187 06 10° 2% 87,019 40 
: seit ‘ies Slo 92 681 20 we 1,665,988 18 
neers | en | 
o | teens eneees 430 13 748 «86 10 26 2,229,872 63 
mgr —| eeorpmanres penne | amemmpmane tamer nenere | gay anges | ent ee 
ihe 3 50 150 16 4 11 stat Aly 28 
aseene 186 47 ge 46 0 44 17,731 07 
e esesee 385 67 63 28 0 07 9,00,061 51 
- 0 61| 374,009 86. 
“ sini geo 42 
4 seeees 68,849 20 
& 28 108,074 28. 
‘s 0 05] 48,668 09 


17 20,068 05 
a rs eer | (0 7 2 ree £7,988 17 
z 10] 392.237 Bt 








o es} 10,188 38 
0 30| 43,108 49 
o 18) 28,487 16 
1 30| 307,007 03 


I RP 


1,007,206 039 
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Dyes, | Drugs and narcotics, 








deeesaientes eet, ee 


| 
Kusua, Opium. Coffee, Tea, ‘ Tobacco. Cinchona. Fndian hemp. Others, 


ry 


tc ee 
42 43 | 4 | 45 | 48 | 47 | 48 | 49 





aD, | a. D. A, D. A OD. A.D. | aD. A. D. A.D. 

16 08 1 33 2 - 0 og | es < 0 3 

0 61 ' 385 | eee vs lo 11 | _ ee 
Kear Lae en Oe ee ee ages ae Paes RT ed 





tract | RD cert at 
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( 
Nevhards and gardon prodacc | } 
(includts 3 pan.) i i 
Total of Area cropped j 
columns 12, more vhan Not area Tar (palm Rhajur 
- ——- 28 and 58, | onoe, evopped. | tree). (date troey, 
t 
Mango garden. Others. | 
! 
56 | of 58 69 | 0 | @ | 62 
A. Dz A. D. ALD. a. v A.D. No. No. 
t 
3,404 90 keg 49 161,028 6 50,727 =) 100,209 94 100,262 | 9.780 
- { 
2,108 74 210 20 810,209 65 98,026 55. 212,283 10 208,627 60,842 
+ | —! oo.  - — - SS | CC Orr a 
3,669 O41 339 69 461,236 61 148,764 47 312,682 0 306,089 80.622 
oe NS | TTT I te ne | oa 
1,035 08 221 21 164,046 28 $7,558 0% 123,157 90 138,850 | 29,662 
489 95 63 70 138,429 09 15,363 46 119,986 63 18,437 | 60,221 
1,398 81 233 61 |, 337,874 70 45,811 00 292,033 10 63,743 91,042 
2,081 84 508 62 687,230 03 97,004 60 | 638,153 03 221,030 | 170,825 
ne y pe [pei R NS | (eT en 
4 
87 DO 177 3,290 13 348 ji est 19 8,141 5,781 
1,901 88 145 35 200,007 18 20,040 42, 179,386 96 129,620; 287,059 
1,533 68 16 03 186,705 61 40,487 89 146,217. 73 75,434 78,435 
580 97 69 43 104,330 14 | 39,039 C5 83,27) 49 65 ,8u6 96,700 
544 80 183 (71 98, 666 v0 | 4,810 29 90,068 21 64,608 153,878 
655 90 1n6 13 | 149,06 33 | 21,119 18 | 127,027 18 36,468 88,003 
net eee me —_—— | ———- Sr es ee es oe et 
6,340 66 #23 35.1 710.944 88 | 109,265 37 | 030,778 63! 372,167) | 657,886 
ee a | A SS ——~ 
I 
1,223 96 ro 11 270,858 18! 69,059 55 | 211,208 63 143,798 171,268 
lg1 83 48 28 08,701 20 ; 20,354 89] 78,598 3t 49,369 44,215 
WS 75 67,050 ag | 10,319 83 57,200 66 48,316 70,503 
sae 4a | 498,709 87 80,584 27 947,235 60 241,479 286,087 
18,462 €7 1,842 2,275,431 80 $46,078 11 1,828, 758-19 1,163,765 3,184,350 
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APPEN 
ABSTRACT OF RE 
Held by Tn cultivating 
Proprictors’ Zirat, Proprietors but not possession 0: Raiyates at fixed 
: Zirat, = Tenure-holders, 
5 3 a a a 
“E to iy ta op 
e Name of Thana: 4 “§ & Ez] 
band = = = ae 
3 a a d a & . 
‘S g 3 Hi S § 3 $ 
3 5 3 8 E 5 8 & 
o 2 ay a ea 2 os 4 an 
g ‘a 2 z g 5 £ E < 
% z a % = 4 a % P=} 
a a ee 
1 2 | 3 | 4 | 5 | 6 | 7 |. 8 | 9 | 10 
A a 
| A. Dz A. D. A. D, A. D. 
eg ( Arwal tn tee os ue bes 1,516 9,317 70 890 4,428 12 102 323 20 
8 \ 
al Jahanabad te vee Ww 397 48) 4,642 18,150 43} 1,989 7,371 48 | 3,820 8,207 68 
Total a wef Mn 307 46} 6,158 | 27,477 13] 279 11,799 68 | 38,422 3,630 07 
4 ( Daudnager ee se oa ua 1,821 19,615 37 B5t 5,643 29 707 1,1z5 62 
bos : . 
Fs 3) Nabinagar ek see ad ia 852 9,078 86 670 6,281 24 43 174 08 
ane Aurangabad sie 2 = eae 1,826 | 24,040 97] 2,274 24,737 20} 1,248 1,802 0D 
- N te | ee — 
Total mas a uae sey 4,499 63,344 20} | 8,795 86,081 82] 1,093 8,101 74 
C Town Gays we we is ies 2 ll 72 "26 9. 8B os 36 Ok 
Mufgssal Gaya nas be tis iss 662 6,647 53] 1,238 12,158 04} 3,165 3,678 91 
gy Tikari “a ae ah 1 24 83)" 1,190 8,638 69} 1,160 7,881 46] 4,883 5,622. 65 
" 
a | Atri ie aid ne 2 eo 402 1,893 79 463 3,498 298 624 708 16 
Barachati ne se aa ius bi6 9,58) 44 677 10,553 70 108 127 «60 
L Sherghati ae ae oe a 1,500 17,386 01] 1,618 15,409 54 24 86 26 
Totel see eas 1 24 = 4,222 | 44,158 38] 6,121 49,089 87 | 8,766 10,269 88 
a, Nawada :... si Pe 13 281-75 [= 2,538 16,410 60 | 1,686 7,941 99 463 548 94 
3 Pakribarwan ey ey We fie 347 5,329 93 284 2,005 38 90 158 47 
“ Rajault ... a i 2 19 7a) 317} 3,007 36] 504 4,472 84 1}... 86 
Total Vi os 16 301 63 | 3,202 25,347 88} 2,874 15,319 66 554 708 26 
en! ee | ooo ee rt 
Grand total ms ‘si 127 | 723 82 | 18,071} 150,327 69 | 14,169 112,620 98 17,608 84 






































































































































Non-occupancy Ralyats. 
z é Soil Nakily Pe Chalath. Bhaoli. 
E Name of Thana. : 2 ag z ag 
4 . y 3 7 ar} 4 . 
mi a RB B 4 ad mB <q a 
| at | 22 | 23 | 24 26 2 27 28 
A Rs. 2, p. {Reo a, pe} A, oD, Re, a p. [RR a p, A PD, 
Ea AG a | 465/996 68 | 616110 0] 62 9]. 6 i 313. 62" 
4 U| Januvabad 2 | seo} ase | 2,036 B10} 8 5 4! vor a5} 3,380 6 8] 610 9) 308 08 
Total al BAB | 7s8 99 9,085 16 10" “eno 208" 5, 1,350 5 3 610 oe eal 65 
5 fF} Dandragar a ae | pp} 260-16 | 207508 3, 8 4 8] 13 76] 19 5 3] 091 9] 438 40 
221 | Nabinagar a | oe] 58 et | 800 6 oO] 2 7 Of 92 ee] os 9 6] 224 8| ves 22 
ag | eae _ Rie al65 7 1 42 2] 242 22] e417 10 0/ 8 8 0} 1.000 62 
. Sas Meher 4 eons i esrb 
oe | Ea as 5010 6} 4 8 4] 278 6s] loss ® 6} an Bl 2gie sa 
f| Town Gaya se Per oa 15 4lo| 414 ey . ” i ar 
| Mufassal Gaya oe af 8m 1es9 9 0} 88 2] 43 86} 7412 6| 318 81 326 76 
3! Hikeel , | 88s Leis of 4193], i ak 876 16 
2! Atri “8 160 se 48; 010M) 248) sie 109 40 
Barachati “a {265} 480 68] 1aa7 10] 2 5 pl won| 92 0 0] 114 0| sty 26 
UL) Sherghati aie x 430 | 1,409 og | 4,055 719) 214 0 ae tei fe 261 66 
‘otal | da73] 2,738 B61 8413 0 0, 5°11) 60 51} 2812 6] 3 6 6 1,600 a2 
(| Nevats iL .. | vaa0} 683 28] 2322 8:6] 315 8! €9 73/ 368310 1| 4 030] 710 06 
24 | Paksibarwan . | too] 824 s1] 64L 518} 26 6) oO OF 8114) 942) 8 co 
21) pajaun 7 | bog! 855 54} 1,289 6 3] 3 3 2] 9 ol 2% 8 5] 2201] 210 @ 
Total ..{ 1952) 1°63 63! 400215 15| 8 7 4| 400 a7| 9n71320| a5 4| 2,088 77 
Grand Total | #,37| 6,381 83 / 25,612 911| 4 2 8| @4 s7{ 9,903 8 4| 410 6| 6104 py 
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rents or rates, Settled or occupancy raiyats. 
eee : nee 
8 Nakei, Chakath, Bkuoli, 
ae ee ——— 
= Za | 3 2 ed e eg 
80 S S ana BS ee as 
& 2a A B 37 : 2 2e : 
2 Ba | CS g 8 Ea. §. é Beg 2 
wt oe 5 & on oo, § oa ° 3 
& too a os wag O33 to,, 
ae ga 2 za ae aed om aa gas ~ 
a Kay a a 3 BOE a ag AGE 3 
3 Ee 3 3 oO ae ) BH pata 3 
B < 4 i= & < S o <q e 
il | a) 13 14 | 18 6 | 18 | 19 | 20 
Ra, & Pp. | Ra. a. 2 A. OD, Re. a. p. | “Rs. a p. A.D Rs. a. p. | Ra a, p. A. OD. 
62718 2} 115 1] 38,981 49,622 42 | 8,809,853 6 10 713 8 1,262 10] 10,729 9 0 8 80 33,908 22 
20,305 10 7 | 6 5S 8 | 113,976 55,026 28 | 4,683,670 12 9 8 610] 4085 27] 31,692 11 0 713 0) 197,294 74 
20.933 7 0 | 6 14 8 | 152,907 104,048 71 | 8,853,624 27 8 6,307 47) 42,422 4 6 715 6} 162,112 6 
pat peas nic es cece ae aera SEER eceRE NEN caano ROR 
5,612 3 33] 416°9) 86.748 20,172 67 {2,04,217 15 s! 7 0 0 2677 22) 16,440 19 9 623 68,829 42 
362 7 6) 2 1 4} 26,502 11,761 23} 4,480 1 8 3.85 $738 54} 13,602 7 6 B16] 103,279 76 
4,853 10 0} 414 7 | 65,187 87,472 89 11,69,050 10 10 4653 6,859 67} 31,695 15 9 431 9} 319,498 72 
34,881 4 9} “a 73) | 330,436 78,408 78 {4,07,74811 9 5 is 8| 33,085 43) s9,509 4 8 4 810} 391,000 90 
m8 7 617 7:2 691 77274) 9,90614 5] 2 2 0 9 Ol 75 115 slo 0 197 70 
17,993.13 0} 414 3 | 69,556 78,070, 07.13,78,710 9 10 530 5.060 774 22,084 8 10 4 5 8} 104,182 28 
34,8146 7 34 G6 8 O| 61,446 39,054 1442,47,441 1 18 654 5,108 771 31,264 9 0 61n 82,988 8 
4,414 1411] 6 3 8) 39,454 24,928 60 |1,68,070 14 16 66 0 1,905 87{ 11,178 337 6 13 10 61,885 41 
307 9 81 214 1| 36,724 42,148 8% {1,03,262 10 6 49 4: 892 11 3.976 210 481 40,03) 36 
410 12 10 | 413 a | $2,372 63,261 67 {2,49,485.0 12 418 2] 729 86 2,075 3 10 219 6) . 53.619 04 
63,287 0 61 Gil o| 25,044 238,236 05 |12,28,9972 7| 5 4 81° 13,705 08] 70,858 6 2 5 a 6] 933,108 39 
9,082 18 4] 8 12 LL | 108,854 70,715 76 | 4,80,2836.12| 612-8 268 10 1,610 3 8 610 1) 1,648 72 
$52 3 21 2 3 6| 281i 24,765 47 { 3,46,3086 8 b 14 6 74 05 897 5 7 1014 5 48,806 1 
14 0] 17 94 24,187 93,766 7 | 1,32,4216 17 5.9 | 1,479 37{ 13,683 10 18 940 91,995 0 
ao a 6/8 7 6100027 | 110,248 o1| 750088 3| 06 2| 38 2] eo 3 6| 813 4| 202,408 0 
padea 0 of| 5 7 8|o04,211|  696,6.0. 66 |82,48,513 2 | G12, emo wf iee579 1u1[ 6 po "Y0,08,265 28 
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Beut-free Holders. 





Unoccupied. 
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ee RS , Sa eee senna 
Z E $ ae —- eee! 
ec a ee ee eo 
a co a 2 oH = a = aa 2 oe a 
4% al wi e A Av a ae qe 3 
me a BATE iv poe 
29 30 al 32 33 34 | 35 36 37 38 39 
fee Ns prose ee ee op all = 
A. D, A. UD, A. D. A. Db, A, Dz. Rs, a. p. js, a p. A, oD 
aoa | 2,690 62] 3,370 | 10,303 92] 5,008 eo | 197,885 58] 654] «779 08} 407 9 0] 614 1{ 284 80 
765 | 6816 73 | 9311} 99,599 98 | 1497 4 | 2enIs? 28] 822 ve ro] e739 4] 618 0} 408 6 
Joos8| 8,607 28 | 12,600! 65,887 91 7,198 63 |  3a8ng8 go} 1,a76{ 877 82] 60a 2 4] 614 #| 753 36 
pais | 2,76 oo) anao| anger go] 2aeb co) 26r,K89 G8) 612) 36 2| a7 3 9] 6 4 3] 345 OL 
ase) ares 13 | 9,se4] 62,882 so] 6a72 82] 97,925 so] a7 te |v 9 6 | BIA] 488 Be 
sans} 6et0 28 | rer | 124798 57] 0.984 4o| 450,995 08} 3,200) gos 85] maT B| 4 0 4] 116 7 
Tease | azano 99 | taer | 201.218 46) vat 41 | 813,034 03 22109 | “ang de | 2,389 8 9{ 410 ¢| L990 2 
eI er oa) aoa | 201 05 | a,oua a7) —oaside oe | 29) 14 oo | eto | 830 4 3 33 
3774] 3,003 02} 4,258] 75,829 05} 2,050 76} 288,642 28] ngs) 91 78] 1419 0 6| 6 26! 77 
4130} 3,085 45 | 24ec] 26,550 36} 2198 99] 2e0,8% ep] 619} 298 3} 813 1 oO} @ Be] Bly 49 
1739} 5a 5 | 1,835 | 46,702 45 7g | 143,309 40! 500 oy) o8| 1310141 4 4 8! gon Bo 
ris} 1,713 14] 2,480] 26e419 eo} © 2018 26} 273,908 83} 4ov} 2 | aos} ada | Je PA 
2,509} 2.944 97] o.n1e | 1a5ji4 99} Lion Po} weo7 2) fay) 3 40 | se 10 0 | 7015 Ie) 8628 
15,022 | 18,635 bu | 16,217} 600,°87 7] 9,858 83] 1,222,109 OB | 3g12| SUL 14] 3.985 0 4) 610 *| Sor 43° 
“Gwe | are o4| 5.a22| 72,109 40} 2629 a1} 20Ka7% G7 | tsi] tis da] 617 £10] 614 7) coe 21, 
aoe | 2,422 64] 2,153} 59,400 02 384 FO} 198,504 14) Bee sy az} ws aio} 214) 42 50 
842 mir 11} aap | 105,522 82 30 47 {| 172,590 69 | 262 5s 1] ens 1) 8M 4] okey ot 
“Gur | sane yo} pare! a7 a3] 3,049 28) 814,503 50) 1755] 2m 29] 1a7> 610] 64 +] of aL 
“gi320 | 40,216 60 | 1,301 | 994,000 27 40,480 05 | 8,02,804 47 | 8.602 j ¥00a 9 "jones Vi7| 6 4 0) 6,603 te 
I a Ae Ne ee ee ee eee 
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APPENDIX XI. 


DBTATEMENT SHOWING INSTITUTION AND DISPOSAL OF APPEALS AGAINST DECISIONS UNDER SECTION 



















Total No. Total No. eels 
at of 
appeals sppeale 
instituted, disposed of, Upheld. Reversed. Bemanded, 


Arwal a oe 36 85 | 34 1 
Jabanabad we 9 9 5 8 
Daudnagar 5 5 6 

Nabinagar... ae 3 3 1 2 
Aurangabad ius 6 6 8 

Mufassel Gaya ss 12 9 8 . 
Tikeri fe 8 8 2 1 
Atri a AY: ae aie ove 
Barachati 1 1 1 ee 
Sherghati .., re 8 b 1 ove 
Nawada ... on 2 2 1 ove 
Pakribarwan aie 1 1 q Se 
Rajaui .., vee oe) og sty 


Total ry) 79 76 61 8 
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APPENDIX XIII. 


SraTEMENT SHOWING INSTITUTION AND DISPOSAL OF APPEALS. AGAINST DECISIONS UNDEE 
srction 106. 


nis note nee H 


> a napa enon een ena aA ein mata 
Results. 





eRe here. 





Total No. of Total No, of 

















Thane, ‘ a peal sonenis . 
mere? san Upheld, | “Modified, Reversed, | Remanded, 
1 | 2 | 3 | 4 | 5 6 q 
Arwal oe 15 16 10 ane 2 {. 4 
Jahanabad epee 9 9 9 aus 08 _ 
Daudnagar set 26 26 13 10 2 1 
Nabinagar see 9 9 8 4 1 1 
Aurangabad ioe 67 67 45 2 20 ud 
Town Gaya so8 1 1 1 sy re saa 
Mufaseal Gaya nie 51 Br} 8 aoe 43 -_ 
Tikari rr aes 8 8 8 ser 5 ae 
Atri ae ie 13 13 12 Se bee 1 
Barachati rie 21 21 ee eae 21 aoe 
Sherghati ... nee ] 2 ss yee ai sie 
Nawada ... pe 62 52 $8 tee 8 1 
Rajauli,,. ry 45 43 Ae tee vee 43 
ran EE sere | AER: eee | EE Sem Sei | enero. NARrenRSVt se | SAFER ARRASSREERe ame | SRNR a—aenreiidemne 
Totat eae 318 315 132 16 116 51 


a ve a ne 
APPENDIX XIV. 
STATEMENT SHOWING INSTITUTION AND DISPOSAL OF OASES UNDER SECTION 108A, 


eae nnn een ae rns 








Appeals, 
Thana, Total oot emerge | Modioweds 
Allowed. Disatlowed. 
Ne a A a a 
1 | a | 3 | 4 | 5 | 6 

Arwal ry) vee wee 81 
Sahanabad ... tue one 91 
Daudnagar .., ove st 66 
Nabinagar see dis Bh 
Aurangabad ... oy rf 87 
Town Gaya ... ves a 1 
Mofassal Gaya yee 62 
Tikari ww vee ies 57 i 
Atri wee ope fos 88 
Barachati .. ies oes 21 
Sherghati «. oye see 61 
Nawada es ron ee 71 
Pakribarwan tee tne 23 
Rajauli ae me Fe 12 

Total tee 647 





APPENDIX XV. 


Rpsvuts OF CASKS UNDER SzctION 40. 





Total No. of cases decided. 


Ares of cases 
Cases shown tn Average + 





























1 No. 5 3 
tag Name of thana. vot taen 3 a 3 transferred) colamna 4 | Commuted rent, | rent per 
* instituted.| “g ae ; z Coll ie A and 5, in acre. 
ej 8 3 4 7 oeotor, acres. 
| Es &| # 
l3(s°|R}ei 2 
1 2 | 3 4 § 8 7 8 9 | 10 | 11 | 2 
| Rs, a. p. (Rs. a. p. 
1) Arwal aoa 825 | 95 | 226 1139 1761 536 989 | 1,400°62 | 14,186 6 O]10 1 86 
2 | Dandnagar 2,007 '100 {1,048 | 68 1172 | 1,378 629 | 4,996-35 | 43,348 14 0/811 0 
3} Aurangabad ... 2,154 | 21 | 545 | 56 | 65 | 687 1,467 | 4,308:12 } 36,655 6 0)8 8 0 
4&{ Nabinagar.. ANB | .., 19} 68) 9 96 312 186-96 442 6 913 6 9 
5 } Pakribarwan 2,293 |... BET... | one 36 2,257 244°92 1,251 lo O15 2 0 
Total 7,687 |216 (1,874 [821 |322 | 2,783 4,954 | 11,136°87 | 96,033 10 9 {8 10 5 





ne | ee | ne | retin | eee et | See, Rie ane cence { emeaems 







BB44 | cee] cee face focee | cee 5,644 ai as 


eres cc || eiermpemmeete| eee: | mee | me mt | mt cee SN SRE =) woe SE etre 


13,331 (215 {1,874 821 (322 {2,783 | 10,598 | 11,13687 | 96,083 10 9|8 10 0 


In other thanas 











GpaNb TOTAL... 
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APPENDIX XVI. 


SraTRMENT SHOWING INSTITUTION AND RESULTS OF APPEALS AGAINST DECISIONS UNDER 
sgcTION 40. 










































= Applications to 
S First appeale to Settlement Oticer. | Second appeals to Commissioner, os for revisi- 
ry] 
3 3 | | Institated Tnetituted by | = a = _ | Institated by | Inatitated | s coe By 
me) | = by landlord. tenant. S| landlord by tenant. Tord. leeient: 
F een ee eg ise Mel bet ek onan 
g 38 24 | | le . ae | ll Te x Ty | Remarks. 
Nome of Thana. { 34 | 5 — | 138 sislB} aa ls $31 lolglSiBSl. | 2 
5 ale? ale bal g |e bce laid eed eecbls i 4 
- = ia . we ry bof - =: o |S)= ied a 
rd #2192213 2.8) 2 13 25] Se (3! 3 ie) & | 4 lelsleizele! 3 18) 3 
e eg et iv la asl 5 a \gig| 22 Sale| ae} S aaisie |<] a [Z| a 
ee L 
ee 
1 3 | 3 | 4 5| {7s 9 | 19 lia 13 ee 19,20 27 
| 
1] Arwal oe | 321 247 |} 196] 39] 1)...) 125 | 58 |...) .[ 210 100 | 84 J... 










3 | Daudnagar ... | 1,148} 977 } 560; 801'.../80/ 697 j212 |.../84) 841 |352 $17) ... 















uy 
still pending 
before Culm: 
missivner- 


3 Aurengabad ...} 566 


4|Nablnager... 19 


8 | Pakribarwan... 8] 96} 36]... |... 


















Grand Total ... | 2,090 a4 1,486 | 621! 781]...) 120 ae safes 








1,807 11278| 420; 1)a0| 1,366 (347 |... 
mi 


APPENDIX XVII. 


Resutts oF RENT SETTLEMENT UNDER SECTION 104. 





























No. of | Ate@ in} wo of Rents setticd in addition to those {pn 
villagea | 28) tenant column 6. 
ot wich miles of | onane Rent of hold- : 
. lrente have} _.she vente have {ng included in} Tnorcase 
Mame of thans. fpecn sete | ViHl2@08 F been se -| Exteting rent, | colamn 6 set-| per cent, Rents ssttled 
tled ander |_ 7208 |eted andes | tied under Produde- for Kabit Fixed 
section see ere scetion rection 104, ments I,gan or for 
104. | settled. 104. commuted, Pare tenures, 
1 | 3 | 3 | 4 | & | 6 | 7 ae ee ef Pall 10 
| Re. «8. p. Rv. 8. Dp Rs, a. p.| Re a. po] Re ap. 
Jobeosbad on re 6°05 1,121 14,405 0 2 17,086 11 9 18,83 sos 142 0 | es 
Tikart 6 7:08 84) 17,073 10 9 30,923 11 0 , 16°10 4un 0 
Atri a 4 8°55 784 1,645 4 0 1,812 2 0 30'%4 080 es. 
Nawads tes 4 4°65 469 9,703 & 9 311,687 6 2 20°94 re a 
Mafasea! Gaya... 86 18°28 3,240 21,061 7 3 23,039 10 6 12°34 | 2,092 3 0 104 8 6 
Rajaali te 7 18°19 762 4,716 1 0 6,218 6 & 1068 2612 4 as 
Bheryhatl ase 20 87°82 1,013 1,270 16 6 1,406 7 0 1687 {1,847 19 0 7% 2 0 
Barachatl , vs 13 499 288 7,147 8 8 8,808 0 0 23°23 «14,012 9 eee 172 34 0 | 993 7 6 
Total tes he 10072 | 8,598 | 77,081 6 8 89,872 7 0 16°28 | 7,951 9 0 hice 500 10 10 92 7 OO 
4 U | 1 
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APPENDIX XIX. 
INSTRUCTIONS 48 TO CROP-CUTTING. 
L.— Use of the triangle. 


Assistant Settlement Officers will be instrycted in the methol of using the triangle at 
headquarters and should practise putting it together before the crop-cutting season begins. 
Assistant Settlement Officers in charze will take an early opportunity of examining Assistant 
Settlement Officers on this point. All triangles when reezived should bo marked clearly with 
the Camp number, 


The points to remember on setting up the triangle are :— 


(1) Small wooden triangle is to be entirely outside the area of crop cut and to have its 
apex pointing towards this area. 


(2) Rods to be pushed out in rough alignment with the guid:s and not laid dowa. 


Before cutting the crop care must bé taken to see that only stalks standing inside the 
triangle are cut. The bundle when cut should have a numbered tape attached to it to identify 
it when threshing. 


The following notes will be made at the time of each experiment. 
(1) Date and serial No. 
(2) Village and £téa or badh, 
(3) Name of crop e.g., paddy or wheat. 
(4) Narne of raiyat. 
(5) Plot number. 


(6) Kind of soil, ie., local nameofsoil'and rough classification, viz.. Dhanher I, I 
LIL, or Bare I, 11, ILL (vede below). 


(7) Irrigated or not. 
(S) Estimated outturn of crop, e.¢., 12 annas or 8 annas, 16 annas being a full erop, 


Whereall the bundles are collected they will be threshed when convenient (as soon as 
ossible), the grain from cach being put into separate envelopes which are then sealed and each 
marked with the Camp letter, date and serial No. of experiment and signed by the experi- 
menting officer. At the same time columns |—9 and 11 of the form annexed will’ be filled up. 
‘Yen days after the experiment the grain in each envelope should be weighed. This can be 
done with the ordinary country scales by double weighing. Rupees should be used as weights : 
it will be rare that more than 50 are required to weigh the contents of each envelope. The 
scales will first be adjusted so as to balance. The grain is put in one pan and a sufficient 
number of rupees in the other to balance it and the rupees are counted. The grain is then 
put in the other pan and again balanced against rupees. The mean of the two weights is 
then taken, each rupee being taken as one tola. This weight is noted in column 10. 


I1,—Selection of fields for experiment. 


Officers will find villages divided up into 4i¢as or baths within which the crops are more 
or less uniform and the soil generally of one class. The officer will select sucha Arta for experi-. 
ment and will choose two fields in different parts of it representing, as far as he can judge, the 
average crops of the Azée, He will then perform at least two experiments on each tield on 
different parts but in each case as far as possible where the erop is average. 


It will of course be advisable to choose fields in which the crop is fairly uniform. [f it 
is impossible to find such a field then it may be well to perform 3 or even 4 experiments in the 
same field to ensure a proper average being obtained. 


Ordinarily, however, four experiments will be done in eagh Acta so that in one day an 
officer can do expreiments on two different clesses of land, 


Besides the experiments on paddy experiments will be made oa the following radi crops: — 
Wheat, Barley, Oats, Grain, Peas, Khesard, Masurt, Sarso, Thort and Tis7. 


As the outturn of all the lesser 7247 crops is much about the same it does not matter 
great! ifall the experimeats in one Auta. are not on the same crop though it is obviously 
desirable that they should be as in that case it is easier to judge which are average fields. 


Rists have been prepared showing in each canp the villages and plots in which experi- 
ments were made by Khanapuri Officers last year, Attestation Oldficers should arrange to 
perform about one-third of their experiments in plots in which experiments were made last 
year. The remaining two-thirds should Le made in different villages. 


XXVI 


ITE, —Clasatfeation of land. 


This has already been done during éZanapur: and ia shown in the Ahasra. The attestz~ 
tion officer will simply check the local name of the soil with that as entered in the shasra. 
He will also check the classification roughly : class I is the best land, class III is the worst 
and class II is intermediate. 

Special care must be taken to fill up column 11 of the register of crop-cutting experiments. 
correctly. All the results are worked out in recess to find what the full 16 annas outturn 
would be so that an average can be taken. Thus if the outturn found from the experiment 
is 5 maunds an acre and the entry in column 11 is 4 annas the full 16 annas outturn will be 
taken as 20 maunds an acre. It is elear that any mistake in column 11 will seriously impair 
the value of the experiments. If the raiyat is asked what proportion the outturn bears to 
a full crop he will usually (especially in a bad year like this) put it-unduly low to excite pity. 
It is diil'cult to test this but one method is to ask the raiyat what total outturn he expects 
from the field this year. Then ask him what outturn he gets from the field in a good year 
(such as 1912). The proportion between these two will probably be much greater than 
that stated by the raiyat in answer to the direct question and penal vrooued be much nearer the 
truth as the raiyat will understate the produce in both cases. If the patwari happens to be 
present with the village papers a reference to them will, if the village is one in which produce. 
rent is paid, sometimes give an indication as to the proportion borne by outturnsthis year to 
outturns in bumper years. Column 11 must not be underestimated. 


Form or Cropv-Courtina REaisrer. 


1, Date and serial No. of experiment. 
2. Thana, 

3. Village and thana number. 

4. Name of crop. 


5. Number of plot. 

6. Name of raiyat. 

7. Name of &tta. 

8. Name and class of soil. 

9. Irrigated or not. 

10. Weight of grain dry. 

11, Raiyat’s estimate of proportion of crop in field to normal crop 


12, Remarks. 
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APPENDIX XX. 
Formas or Cess SCHEDULES VIDE PARA. 98, 
CESS VALUATION STATEMENT No. 


ScHEDULE UF MISCELLANEOUS INCOME. 
Name of village. 


Thana No. | 


Name of thana. 


L 


Tauzi No, 
Separate Account No. 
Khewat No. 


en  ——— 


























| Treos. 

Se Khata No, {1 Motherfa. [ ¢ F J ie. = 
3 PY - : pe} = e ad 
ei2taft]8tialgs| 4 4213 
§{g)2i2{t2j)atai]a2ijala 

1 | 2 8 4 | 6 | 6 7 | 8 | 9 | 10 | h | 12 13 
ke | | | | 
CESS VALUATION STATEMENT No. II. 
ScHEDULE OF MISOEBLLANEOUS INCOME, 
Name of village. Tanzi No. 


Thana No. 
Name of thana. 


Separate Account No. 
Khewat No. 


ERE Ran eS a, aaa. 


Kind of income. Number. A 


Motharfa 
Markets 
Fairs 
Quarries 
Mines 
Orchards 





Jungles— 
(a) Phalkar 
() Bankar 
(ce) Grazing 

Ahars 

Tanks 

Jhils 


ett 





CESS VALUATION STATEMENT No. 
Name of village. 


Thana Na. 

















noual value. Remarks. 


eo et 
eo ee 
ee e 
. & e 
eo. . 
7 & «© 
a 


Ill. 
Thana. 


District. 


3 Average prodace in pueca Mus. 
8 Rate of rent per bigha. sep por bight.. 
ig ian -—— 2 
i Dhanhar, Bhit. Dhanhar, Bhit. & 
3 or ths Ss 
. = ° % ¥ : 8 Remarks, 
g & 3 2 = 3 2 
§ a 3 & 3 BA 3 % g 2 
a ous ‘oo ra s e 3 i 3s ra g 
ge ae ee ae ee 
an 7 3 = = 3 = 
& an u % = an | z 4 PA | 
i 3 3 4 | 5 6 | ? | 8 9 | 10 | 1 | 12 
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APPENDIX XXI. 


SuG@usTED YORMS OF RENT BECEIPTS (VIDE PARA. 170). 
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Comparison oF cONDITION OF Mauza Brxvu 1n 1820 inp 1917, 
IT 1820. 


Mauzea Bik. 


1. Mouzah wwe Aslee Measured Ruckbeh, Bighas ... 1271 
Total re 1 Cottahs. tee ow. 16 


This village is well inhabited. The whole of the capable land is under cultivation 
nevertheless the assamies are ¢o numerous that in a favourable season they cannot each 
got as much land as they would undertake to cultivate. Some outlay is necessary every 
year for the repair of a dund on which the village depends for irrigation. I suppose 
the jumma of this village to be fixed at Sicca Rs, 1,400, and in explanation of the 
difference observable between that sum andthe amount of the assessment proposed by the 
Board in the list forwarded to me, beg leave to state that after some trouble I succeeded 
in obéaining the original Putwarrie Account for the year 1226 from which the gross 
produce appeared to have exceeded Sicea Rs. 2,000. Although the radi erop in that 
year was almost destroyed by the frost, the rice crop was abundant, and the market 
price of grain much higher than ordinary ; opposing this circumstance to the quantity of 
Jand in cultivation, I have to the best of my judgment allowed a sufficient deduction, 
The raiyats here are of all castes, the generality Bahmuns, Koits, and Koyree. The ageregate 
amount of land paying in money is 119 bighas 9 cottahe 10 dhoors, 


The following are the existing rates per bigha for the several articles of produce :—~ 


Do Fussiten /Nuecuppr1, 


Rs, 

Merwoah and poppy, per bigha ost nee oe eae 7 
Merwoah and wheat, per bigha oe at $08 oes 6 
Merwoah and barley, Ist per bigha id ese see a 5 
Morwoah and barley, 2nd per vigha eof one 24 ai 4 
Sugar cane, 1st 2nd per bigha ah gis ae op 5 
Sugar cane, 2nd pes bigha i: ene ove bis 8 

Tue Fussinen on ont Cror. 

Rs. a, p 

Poppy, pet bigha ove on we on i 400 
Chillies and capsicum, per bigha .. eee ve tee « 4 8 0 
Sathie, per bigha ei te ove v0 ar w 200 
Koortce, Ist por bigha aes aye or tne 112 0 
‘Kooriee, 2nd per bigha eae aes oe ses » 1 8 0 
Koortee, 3rd per bigha ee ee vee see ow. O14 0 
Cotton, Ist per bigha one ee ove te . 48 0 
Cotton, 2nd per bigha wee ost Sg see we 912 O 
Cotton, 3rd per bigha on ene : ose w 38 8 0 


PP) 


The total demand on the raiyat in excess of the original sum in “ nuccuddee lands 


and besides the proprietory half share is as follows ;— 


Sa. Rs. 
Original is ey one on one Se 100 
Bulla Rupee— 
10 Cundghs oe ace awe ace one 32 
Hujetaneh wee a aes oe 1 
Amanee Kurrutch per bigha one anna, the rate por bigha 7 
Rupees, being 14 bighas 13 cottahs oe eae on 15 42 
Total sae 104y 


XXXVii 


Bhowlea. 
a renee Acrmnnnetny neg are 
Total produce. Hisggh Hukmee, Royttee. 


100 60 60 
8a. Res. 
Deduct Dehyek one seer 8 cottahs per mannd of Ryottee share... 1°35 
Mungon ‘ee eae ~ 535 $3 ae 20 
Puchoowak = ss ase 38 ote 5 
Goroyt oe See a tte oe 5 2:25 
Remaining net Ryottes share... aie ons 47°15 


Expense of estimating the produce to he paid by the raiyat at the rate of one anna for 
every sixteen maunds of the whole produce, 6 annas 5 gundahs, 


The leases {n this village are canditional. The Bramins pay no Dehyek, the Bahmuns 
and Koits, one seer and a half per maund; the Kuhars, Koories and Mooshers two 
ecers. The distinction between a Bramin and Bahmun is this, the former officiates as 
priest at the several village ceremonies, and is supposed to read and understand the 
wedas, the latter wears the “zoonar” but cannot rise to the sacredotal office, and has 
not any knowledge of literature; he, however, is reckoned amon the “ Honourable ” (Shurfa) 
of the village community and holds the same rank in itas the Patans, Rajpoots and 


Koits, 
II,.—1917, 
Biku No. 20;thana Nawada. 


Area, 799 aeres of which 492 is cultivated. The lagciis now 6 haths which make 
the area 1,080, bighas. In 1820 it was probably 54 haths which would give 1,280 bigha 
which approximates to the area given. 


The Government revenue is Rs. 1,493-4-0. The grea under oash-rent is 107 acres 
(=161 bighas of 1820). The cash-rates at present vary from Rs. 2-11-0 to Re, 8-2-0 per bigha 
of a6 Ath laggt which corresponds to limits of Rg, 2-}-0 and Res. 7-1-0 per bigha of a 
5} hath laggi. Average rent is about Re. 8 per acre or Rs. 5 per bigha of 54 hath daggs. Cash- 
rents have not therefore ehanged to any extent exoapt in the poorer lands. The system 
of produce-rent is datar misf recorded after dispute. The landlords produced no papers. 
It was admitted by the tenants that appraisoment was sometimes done if they agreed. 


_ The abwad now taken are not specified in the record-of-rights. 
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Srecivens or Kamiautt Bonvs. 
I. 


I, Sohan Bhuinyan, resident of mauza Dihafpargana Pabra, in the district of Bibar do 
hereby acknowledge to have taken an advance of Ks. 24-14-0 for agreeing to work as a kamia 
and menial servant from Jainu Singh, by caste Rajput, of Diba. In this document which I 
execute. 1 willingly and voluntarily bind myself to plough-on 2aédi and bhaols lands of 
Jainn Singh, and to grow cotton, sugarcane, ete. for him, and to work wherever the lands of 
Jainu Singh may be situated. 1 and my descendants for ever bind ourselves to be ready to 
perform any work given to us, and to perform all the duties of a menial servant without 
objection. If at any time I abscond T shall be liable to be brought back by the said Jainu 
Singb by force and shall offer no objection, and if I refuse to return or offer resistance I shall 
be liable to pay the nakdzand Ahaoli produce of one plough and Rs, 100 in cash and then I and 
my descendants can be released from our obligations. I shall be paid the same dict allowance 
or wages as is customary in this village and around. If I cause auy other work of the aforesaid 
Jainu Singh to suffer he shall have authority to administor justice as he thinks proper. For 


the above this document is éxecuted by way of Sewaknama so that it may be of use where 
o¢casion requires, 


Dated 15th Asarh 1262. 

II. 

I, Somar Rajwar, son of Geyan Rajwar, of Andherbari, pargana Jarra, 
district Gaya,) am by profession a labourer and a kamia. As I have to pay 
off the debt of Babu Bhikhari Singh of aforesaid village, to make some 
clothes and also to incur expenditure on food, and which cannot be done 
without recourse to borrowing, and kecause nobody gives a loan without my 
exccuting a Kamiauti document, I requested Babu’ Dhanpat Singh, son of 
Babu Gajadhar Singh, deocased, of village Andherbarid by profession agricul. a 
turist and service-holder, to advance a loan of Rs, 15-4-0 on Kamiauti terms ay 
and to get a document executed by me on siamped .paper. To this the * 
aforesaid Babu agreed. I, therefore, of my own free will, have taken a loan 3 
of Re, 13-4-0 balf of which comes to Rs. 6-10-0) from the aforesaid Babu 53 
Dhanpat Singh of the above-named villagejand have put the money to my = 
personal use. I, therefore, bind myself and execute this document agreeing to 
sssist the agricultarist with my wife in all the work of a kamia and in 
the agricultural. operations, e.g., sowing, ete., I shall receive antia, dinova 
and wages as per custom of the village and shall raise no objection. I 
eball also have to repay the money at a lump in Jeth of the year 1916, when 
I ehall tako back the stamped document. And so long 1 do not repay the 
money, I shall always discharge my dutics, and if I happen to go away 
elsewhere J shall pay to the said Babu Dhanpat Singh interest at one unna per 
rupee per month until the aforesaid loan is paid off. On my failing in this 
the said Babu Dhanpat Singh sball be entitled to realize the money from any 
of my properties that he may find, and to this neither I nor my descendants or 
succes<ors-in-interest ehall have any objection. I have therefore executed this 
document conecrning interest to be made use of later on if required. Be it 
noted that if I Lave to go elsewhere for a day or two 1 shall put my son in 
charge of the said agriculturist as my tv'sstitute and the said agriculturist 
will have authority to take work from my son. 


Kamianti doca- 
ment for Rs, 13-4-0. 


Heard tke contents of 
and have affixed thunb 


impreasion, whieh is 


document read over 
genuine, 


(Sd.) Somar Rajwar execute 
eda 


aeresment of «erectus 
taut. , 


bh the 


approval of exccutant, 


coeninent 


Tofani La} of Andhber- 
bari, the 
executed wit 


Wtness— 


by 


Chutar Singh of 
Andherbsri, 
owa pen, 


Witness— 


Singh 


cherbari, by - 


Narhaméco 
cf 4n 
on pen, 


Writer— 


Rs. a. p. 
13 £4 0 
bee a ow 6W 5 


Total 
VWalf of which 


Dated 2nd August 1011, 
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REGORD OF 
Serial No. 19, Name of Pyne. Majhiawan Pyne, 
1 | a | 3 | 4 | 5 | 8 
Villages through which pyne passes, \ Mohana, Parabandi, 
i ees 
A | B c A | B | Cc A | B | Cc | D 
a re TO 
2 a zg # ses | 3 ag 
Sa wel ~~ . - 
f) ge of |] 4a feeble Z 
8 5 Fe jes GP] OF Oleee Sg | og $s x 
8 rs £2 Ban) ge as fstesl © 
3 § raed Aes | aA ae aE Sy as woof | 
Lo} s& 5° = : aa Bake 3g. ‘3 Be 
a A as A 8 = S32 agen! 2 oi so a 
= 3 Ba Bae 2 a3 peaad| An 3 EEE } 
& fe z ame] a me Fert gy =) ma By 





















1 { ¢ Mahsdeopur,..| Mufassal Gaya { 116 


| 


213 | Noue sel oas ise Vide — serial { Theyets no parabandé | None tae 4 
No. 6, in this village, 
9| Sugaris =, | Ditto ace | U7 10d | None we fae wt Ditto 4. | There ts no porabandi | Do, on om 
- in this village, ; 
8{ Ditto wee - Ditto jal 117 370 | None aoe ow ae Ditto ae ae me or) Do, pe 





4] Ditto os | Ditto ws 17 344 | None ses Ditto na Vide serial No, 2, Do, on 


B] Ditto aw | Ditto oe f 17 881 | None i 


724 | None From. the 16 1 5} Do, m 
month of 
Asin so long 


as yoquired, 


6} Dakboer ... | Ditto ve | 186 


7 | Ditto wa | Ditto wef 406 684 | None 


In front of 
ir No, 
73. 


a{ Ditto yu | Ditto ove f 188 686 | One ser ove te oe on lgarand} 


Wee - 


MAP 
OF THE 
MAJHAIWAN 
PAIN 






| eo 

$ i : i 

jo sonaarica | 4d 
1 








o é 4 
i é / Sahin 
i. Poet An, 






ri : \ , 
c 1 . i 
i 
se Oe ; j st 
4 ae tinea ; i 
i eM ' 
E a : 
\ A 
Ne es 


Sa LM PLP, 


eon dua: 





xif 


XXV. 


aad 


Masntawan PYve. 


Name of village in which pyne originates. 












No w | No ws | Vide berlal aes on 
No, 8, 

No- w | No ie Ditto... sos wn 

Right of taking one Ditto sae ve we 


water is | 
datha Bn 
kundi, 


Vide serial ot Ditto ar sa a0 
No. 3. 
Ditto. ter ane ie vee 


Former malik | Not known 
Raja Miterjic 
Singh, 





Right ot on 
gid aa 

is ithe 

and Dae 


Ditto... | ae 







eli, 











Not known ... 











Vide seria] 
No, 6, 










































Ditto... 
Ditio 
Ditto a 


Malik ond } 1) pies ve 


mukararidar of; 
this village 
and = Majhia- 
wau, “Thana 
No, 1:6, Son- 
barsa, No, .27, 
Majhar, No, 
129, and Up- 
rihuli, No, 
130, 


Mahadeopur, No. 116. 
Thana, Mufassal Gaya. 








8 9 10 N 

33 fo Construction of Pyne, Repair of Pyne, 

8 3 

Bin me 

BO = A 

By 4S A B c A B 
te h 

3m 3 

ae 28 ou oo 
ee Se 4 ae aan 

| a-e —ne 

as Re £ ae wee 
Ee. & % 32 sf 
3g a8 $ ES a E22 
Bus “3 » RES gts 
BE ge & sia St's 
se at oo ES te 
gas se a é > one Qt a 
a3 oe 5. = a7 Aa | 
a3 rape ne 3 3 ane ais 
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(1) The source of the pyne in this village ta 
river Morhar, plot No. 260. Sbis cyne Hes 
been silted up in this village and water 
does not ordinarily flow, but when the 
yiver is high the water flows over the 
Sonbarsg road into pot No. 108. which 
lies in village Sugaris, thana No, a7. 


(2) This village-is not irrigated from the 
pyne. 


(1) This plot was the former couree of the 
pyne within this village; bnt now it ia 
silted up..—Vide remarks 1 of serial No. 1. 


(2) This village {a not irrigated from this 
pyre. 


41) Tho source of this pywe is river Morhah, 
No. 372 within this village. When thera 
is suificient water in thia river the water 
itsel{ flows into this pyne; Lut wien there 
ia’ not sufficient water, then the 
maliks of villages Majhiawan No, 126, 
Uprahuli No 140, Sonbarsa No, 127% 
Majhar No, 129 and Dakhner No, 186 make 
a wuter-passage in the river-bed up to the 
mouth of pyre which passes through 
village Rampur, Thana No, 115 and Guaria 
Chak Thana No, 118 through which the 
water comes to this pyne, 


(2, In order to make the water passage one 

man from each house from each of the 
villages comes, They get only half day's 
wages from their landlords, 


(3) Inthe rainy season when ‘flood water 
comes into, the pyne by iteelf all the 
mohanas and the ranches of the pyue 
Yemain open and the water flows freely, 
At th t tiie there is no parabandi, 


(4) When water is broaght in to the pyne by 
means of the water-passaye in the river 
bed then paralandi begins, 


(5) During the paradandi of one village the 
mohanes and the brauches of other villa es 
are closed, Alter taking the water during 
their para the Jandiord and raiyata of the 
villaze on the exviry thereof cut the 
gorundi which keeps the waterin their 
village, 


(6) The water «f this pyne which ts: above 
the level ot Sonbarsa roud comes into plot 
No. 344 by overflowing the road, 


The water of the pyne flows through the 
pakka rvilway bridge and goes to village 
Dakhner, plot No. 724, 


There is one pakka bridge in this pyne 
which carries over it the Nigra pyne, 


3 
HY 
i a a a 


- The maliks of this village durtug their 
para turn the water through this 
mohana by putting a gerandias entered 
in column 6 and after the expiry of paya 
the gorandi ip cut and the mohana 
is closed, ; 
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ReEcorp oF 
Serial No. 19. Name of Pyne. Majhiawan Pyne, 
1 2 | 3 | 4 | 8 | 2 
ee es i RE ral ant eae AN te ge se : 
Villages through whch pyne passes, Mohana, Parabandi, Bandh or Chakka, 
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vo, &, 
ry 1 Nore in either | 4. a+ | Vide perial }4 + None in ‘eae 
villuge, No, 6 | No parahanii for { either yil- 
\Salempur ... | Ditto wa | 189 733) \ village Salempur. / Tape 
fDakbyer ..,| Ditto a | 196 175) (For Dakhoer seo gerial |} 
1 { No, 6, 
W |4 i None in either a. [Vide feria] : | 7 None in, ww 
i : | village, No, 6, ibe preabands for either yil- 
(Salempur ...| Ditto oe} 188 871 village Salempur, lage, 
| Dakhnur ... | Ditto ve | 186 166 | None oot a sae ‘ Berlal | Vide serial No, 6, None 
20, 6, 
Firad ironed, 
168 | None Thera is no os ve es None oo 
putaa nds in 
this brateh, 
Majhar 8 Ditto 129 584 | None ose 
33-() 3) 2 -_ os - de ie Garandis ayo of 
11) | Do ; S put where 
neccesary, 
ns . ies ra Vide serial ae 
i o No, 1(), ; 
1 (6) ry Ditto ne bee 
11 (6 
(8) y ie ane Ditto we we 
ne Ditto... ani 
re ey 
19| Dakhner.. Ditto .. | 188 185 | Vide serial au ‘ . 1 
No, 11. 
18) Majhar oe Ditto... | 129 640 | None aa os ae serial 18 4 4 | None ase oe 
a, 6, 
3(1) 8385 332 's i 
| Upraluli... Ditto ... | 130 057 { 5 Ditto... 13° 4 2/2 garandis ,,, First geron- 
Q) aks 850 $3, di Is in 
front of 
the south: 
west cor 
ner of 
R: ot 
vo, 1838, 
and second 
in front 
of sonth 
and east 


corner of 
ies No. 








REV contiaued, 


Masmiawan Pyne, 


Name of village in which pyne originatae. 









7 
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lage has right to 


Whether the vil ; 
teke water by dher 
other weans. 


Both the vil- 
lees = have 
right to tuke 


water by 
laths dod 
kundi. 

Vide serial 
No, 7, 


The right of 
taking water 
fe by  duthu 
and kundi, 


_Majhar Wali, 
{ No ah 





Right of. 
q taking water 
Is by latin, 
kunt ened 
ohand, 
Vide —_Berial 
No, 11 (.). 
Ditto. 
Dit'o 
Ditto a6 


tenes 


The right of 
taking water 
ig by 
ead kunii. 








Tithe | 


Ditto «| 





malike of village 
have right to seii water or not. 


1 Whether the 


Not in cithor | 


village, 


Not in either 
village, 


No on 


No 


No o 


No 








Vide 
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A B Cc 
$ 

E 

E 
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c 
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# eS 

Fe 2 z 
ee & ra 


Vide “" serial 
No. 6, 


Vide serial 
o. 8 

Vide serial 
No.8, 


eerdai 
No. 11(2), 


Raja Miterjit 
Siugh, 


oo 


Vide serio 
No. 6. 
Ditto soe 








oo 


Net known ... 


Not known ... 


Vide 








Repairs of pyne, 
ne 


> 


Name of person who’ 
is responsible for 


its re, airs, 


Vide 
No, 6, 


serial 


Vide serial 


No. 6 


Vide 
No.6. 


se. ial 


Vide serfal 
No, 11{2), 
Malik 


mnekarraridar 
of this village. 


No, 6 


Ditto on 


B 


of cot which tle- 


Proportionate share 
village has to pay, 


“8 


Ng 


and | Sixteen onnas 


in the branch 


e 
gorial | Annas 3 and 


pics 9. 


Ditto. 





Maha‘eopur, No. 116 
Thana, Mutassal Gaya 





The pyne pases oer 


the Aurangabad 
road through a bridge. ‘ 


The pyre passes along the boundary of 


village Raburi Chak and the viilage Babu 
Chak has a right to take water fro: 
means of latha and kundi, 


it by 





(1) In rainy season when flood water comed 

then the mouth ofthe branch pyne remains 
open through which tho water ffowe out 
itself. When soil water is brought into 
the main pune by making 9 water-passage itm 
the riversbed tha malits of village’ Majhar 
during their pura put a garendi in the 
main pyne by the north-cast corner of plot 
No, 166 a8 enter-d in serial No. 13 totam 
the water into this branch and after the 
expiry of tho pura the garundi 18 cute 
Vide remarks golamn of serial No, 13, 


(2) From this branch this village is not 
irrigated, 


(1) Through Nala No. 587 excess water 
from the fields fills into this pyne, 


(2) Between plots Nos, 603 and 464 there in 
a pakka bridge over wiich the water of the 
pyne flaws and under this brilge the water 
of pyne No, 6's goes to pyne No. 64, but 
at present pyte Nos, 808 aud 603 are filled 
up with mud. 


The water of this plot crosses the Sonbaraa 
road by flowing across it. 


These two numbers are due to the divislon 
by i bounday of tho District Board 
road, 


(1) The Migar water of villags Buaburt 
Chak, thana No, 125, fuils inte this pyne 
throagh Hurh« No, 1070, 

(2) During — the pera entered in 
colamn 6, water ig also taken by this 
village through the branch entered in 
setial Nos. 11 (it to 11 (2), 


QQ) Doving tre para entered in 
column 6, two grandis are put in the main 
pyne which turn the water into thin 


villaze by the two mohanus entered in 
column 4, Afcer tho exjiry -of the 
pura the two gurandis ate eat and 


the montanag are glo-ed. 


(2) Mohanx No, 332 has baen stlted up for the 
last seven years and lands are not irrigated 
from this, See rvemarka J of serial No, 4 
of Uprahuli py 


xy 
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Recurp oF 
Serial No. 19. Name of Pyne— § Majhiawan Pyne 
1 | 2 | 8 4 | 5 6 
Villages through which pyne pasees. Mohana, | Parabdbandi. Bandh or Chahka, 
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24(1) | Uprabati ... | Mufassal Haya | 190 964 | None In this branch}... as w=} None as ee 
there is no 
par aban: 
“16 (8) | Madhar on Ditto .. | 120 830 | None * Vide . serial] 4. aes we =| None ae 
No. 14 (1), 
Mayher « Ditto .. 129 61 | None us 
44 (8) { : 
Pathroura ... Ditto a. | 128 ;Videre-] 1 pe 
mark, within Ditto ... ase sa vas None sae ae 
village: 
a4 ae 
14 (8) | Pathrawa ... Ditt> | 128 258 ; None ei Ditto on an eet Non w oon 
(Pathraura .., Ditto ..] 128 261 (For village 
Pathbraura, 
vide serial 
No, 14 (1). 
14(5) None in either oo ave on None in eithor ove 
village, Fo- village village, 
: Sonbarsa, 
1 Y¥lde_ sertal | { 
| \Sonbaraa. ... Ditto 4. | 127 661 t No. 14(7). [J 
De ie iN ea eed : ul 
‘ 
let Sube 
Pathranra ... Ditto 4. | 124 324 
14(8) cui one oat eae In this sub- 4 oe isk None in either 
: Sonbarsa wa. Ditto... | 127 G50 branch there village. 
is uO parg: 
banai, , 
——— = = = <== er nei meinen 
¢(Pathranra an Ditto... | 128 261 } f 
14 (6) Vide Serial 7 ee wa ee <i 
Usoubarsa rf Ditto «| 127 651 |) No, 14(5). 
\¢Pethranra .. | = Ditto .. | 128 $26 r 2nd Aub- 
19(6) 11) j None ore) wee on Tn this sab on ves we Nona in oither a 
Sonbarsa ... Ditto a. | 127 760°|) ; branch there village, 
ig no para: 
banidi, 


XXV, 


eens 


Masaiwan Pyne. 


Name of village in which Pyn: originates, 


other meacs. 
Whether the mraliks of | 


Whether the village has right to 
take water by dhekis or by any 
have cight to sell water or not. 


2 


Construction of Pyne, 





> 





R | c 





By whom construct- 


ed, 
Date, 
Cost, 





10 


Repairs of Pane. 


| 


> 
3 


Nawe of person who 
is responsible for 
its repairs. 
Proportionate share 
of cost whieh the 
village has to pay, 





Mahadeopur, No. 116. 
Thana, Mufassal Gaya. 
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Sr een 


pcsweccoecas ae 














MCL 


Sonbarsa Wali. 
No » | No 


tnd Hunis, 


Vido serial 
No. 14 (7). 


The right of | No 
taking weiter 
fg by fatius, 
kundis und 
chands, 





Right of! No 
il taking water 
fa by Juithe 


Both the | Not in either 


villages bisve | village, 
tight to sake 
water by? 
Tathas, kunéia 
snd ehanus. 








Vide nertal 
No, 14 (7). 





oe ven 


Vide forial 
No, 14 (7, 


Vide earial 
Ney 19 (7). 





—<—<$——— 


Franeh, 


Both the ci | No 
Tages have 
right to take 
water by /u- 
tha and A ita- 
dis, 


Vide serial Nil 
No, 14 (7), 


Vide rerial Ni, 
No, 14 (7). 


Vido aerial Nil, 
No. 14 (7). 


Vido serial ive 
No,14{7). 


1) In the ralny  #7480n, the mouth of 
(3a remains open and the water enters 


by itself, 


there is not sufficient water in 
oe then sof water is brought into 
the main prne through the water-paseage im 
the river-bed, 10 “southecast corner of 
plot No, 9i9, o garandi is put in the main 
pyne duing the = para entered in 
aerial No. 14 (7) and taurus the water into 
this braneb, When the pare expires 
the garindi iseut aud the mouth ef the 


branch fs closed, 


3) There is a pakhet bridge near plot 
We. 960 which varrins the water of t this 
pyne over the Utrain pyne, 


(4) From this branch this village 16 hot 
irrigated, 


5) It may also be voted that when the 
pene of village Majhiawan is overs 
the muliks of village © phakan bigha azraq, 
te Pathraurn who are malike of Sop barsa 
thana No, 127 also, when necessary, make 
the water of Uprahuli pyve run into 
Machiawan payne through fields during their 
ara in the Uprahuli pyne and thence 
take it te Sonbarsa through this branch, 





When there ig ruficient water, then the 
wateral this braneh goes through this 
mohana into the karky, but when there i8 
not sufficient water in the branch, then the 
execss water of the fie ds of village Majhar 
flow through the mohana into this branch. 
Vrom this mohaua village Pathraura is 
irrigat-d, but the Pathraura walike and 
raiyats have no right to take the water 
through this mohana by putting a garandt 
in the braueh, 





eae = 





Vide rertal we lon 
No, 14(?). 





Former maliks 
of Pathranra 
aud Sonbarsa, 








Not known .,, | Not known ... 


Maliks of vile [In this sub- 
lages Pathrau-| brareh Path- 


ro and §Scn- } 2aura-annas 8: 
barsa. Sonbarsa, 
annas 8, 





























Branch, 

B.th the vil- | No 
lages huve 
right to take 
water by in- 
thasond ken- 
dis, 


Former malik | Not kuown .,. | Not known ... 











SR a 


Maliks of vis | In th{fs sub- 
lages Path-} branch Path- 
Tinta and jraurnannas § 
Sonbar:a. village Son- 
bara, 8, 








The mouth of this evh-branch fe a foot 
highé? than that of branch pyne No, 26) 
whon flond water comes fo the branch, then 

excess water which overtlows goes into sub- 
branch, 








The mouth of this sub-branch is a foot 
higher than that of branch No. 261, cxcosa 
flood water comes to the branch then we 
water which overflows goes into the sub 
branch; 






Serial No. 19. 
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Name of Pyne. 


APPENDIX 
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RECORD oF 


Majhiawan Pyne. 











Villages through which pyne pnescs, 
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bs Fi Fi oe 
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14(7) | Sonbarsa =... | Mafassil Gaya {| 127 654 

Pe Se a a ver ee ere 
1] Upraholi... Do, +] 180 057 
Uprahull ... Do. | 180 047 
ee Pe Do, . 128 72 
41? | Patbraura ... Do, we} 128 69 
48 Do... Do, we | 128 169 
w Majhtawan ... Dos vw { 126 | 2406 
2 Do, we | 126 2178 
21 Do, of Do, | 198 | 2407 
3 Do. on Do, ve | 128 816 
23 De, : Do. a | 126 817 
” 26 2408 
24 Do. ee Do. 1 














Mohana, 

a | B | ¢ 

ev 
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ag se | 3 
ze |é 
23 3 By 
eS Heal e 
bes 22 ..] 68 
$2 Cee] Bo 
~ ae Bx 
ao a” Ss ~ 
23 aos a} 

3 2 

Gas 252| 33 
wi ma a 


20) 


(2) -_ 


bir Serial No,| Vide 
Berial 


No, 14, 
Ff None os in 


663 








None PH ye rae 
One a 71 
Nong tee oe 
One oot 2045 
None on ous 
Nose rn 100 
None we ase 
None ane ane 


747 | Vide 


remarks 


> 


ie 


Season in which it 


Vide serial No, 
6 


For viJlage Up- 
rahuli, vide 
serial No, 14 
village Pathe 
roura has got 
ho parabandt, 


Vide serial 
No, 6, 


ae 





Parabandi, 





Bandk ov Chahka, 
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None in oither 





village, 
None on 
None os ae 
1 | None vee or) 
garandé + | In front of 
south-east 
corner of | 
plot No, 
2240. 
None io vee 
None - on 
None ane toe 
None an oy 
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ry 


Masarawan Pyne. 


Name of village in which pyne originates. 


y 


take water by diekie or by an 


Whether the village has right to 
other means, 








lage 


2 maliks of vil 
have righ ta geil water or not, 


Whether the 
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Construction cf Pyne, 





fom construct-: > 


Bs w 
ed, 





B 


E 





The Nght of | No 


taking water { 


is by lathas 
and dunia, 


Both the vil- 

lages have right 
to taku water 
by Lathas and 
kundis, 


Thore ts right 
of taking wa- 
ter by futkas 
and kundts, 


The right of 
taking water 
fa by Dhekul 
and Chand. 


Vide Berial 
No, 19, 


Vido = Serial 
No, 10, 


No 


Do. son 


Vide seria) 
No. 


No 


ope 











Former malik, 


Vide serial 
No, 6, 


one 


Vide serial 
No, 6, 


Not known .. 
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Mahadeopur, No. . 116. 
Thana, Mufassal Gaya. 


iM 





| Repaire of Pyne, 
! 


> 





w 





Coat. 


Not known ... 


is vespensibie for 


its yepairs, 





Name of person who 


Proportionate share | 


of cost which the 
village bas te pay, 








Malika of thie 
village. 


16annasinthe | (1) There are no s-ecifie plot Nos, fer these 
branch, mohinas, Lue two mohavas are shown by! 


thelr vdumats the map on the northern 
and soutbern ails of plot No. 747, 


(2) This branch terminates at the wos ern 
plot of No, 633 uf tis village, 


(3) The para entered in column & ia from 
the main pyne. 


i eee ee 


Vide beria] 
No. 6, 


Vide serial 
No. 6, 


oo 


oe 


ae 


tee The month of this mohana isa fost higher 
than the level of the h ne, Tho malika 
and the raiyats of this 7 ifaee bave no right 
t» Jower the level of mohanu, When there 
ie mach water io the pyne then the banda or 
the pyre is broken ot the mouth of mohanag 
through which flood water passes, When 
thure is no need of irrigation in village 
Majhiawan, then with the permigsion of the 
Toaliks and mikarraridare of village Majhias 
Wan water istaken by cutting the bandh 
Closing the mchana during tho para of 
village Majhiawan, Thana No, 126, . After 
the expiry of the pura of villace Majhta- 
wan the Pathraura raiyats can take wator 
from this pyne without hindrance, 
F 


Annas & pies | Refore tho beginning of parabandt when 


water is brought through nareh from the 
tiver Morhar, then this village gets one 
day as khurbhijowan which ig also called 
Chulka Javawan which is not inc)oded in 
the para. 


ves (1) Ths pynecrosses the Tikarti road under 
a pukka bridge, 


(2) There is no specifie plot No. for thie 
karte, In the southern allot plot No, 2046 
there is o thin farna which bas been shown 
inthe map by arrow mark, 





se The pyne crosses the Tikari rosd by flow- 
Ing over it. 


The pyne ends in Abhay No. 622 of this 
village. 


io 
satel enema ea a a a ee ite ennilnnindnmnneel 


xiviii 
APPENDIX XXVI. 
ProroseD FORMS FOR IRRIGATION RECORDS, 


FORM A. 


GYNERAL INFORMATION. 


1. Name «nd number of pyne. 2. Thana in whieh it lies. 
8. History and cost of constraction, if known. 


4, Source of water sapply and method of getting water at head works. 


tr 


Shares of coat of repair. 


6. List of villages with thana numbers situated on the pazz. 
(2) with rights. 
(6) without rights of any kind. 


( Note,—The object of this is to save repeating thanas and thana numbers in every eniry in Form B and 
to save the trouble of entering in Form € villajes which have no rights at-all). 


7. Whether there is paratands in the pyne cr not. 
(Note, -Tf there is no paraband? in the pita Form C need not be filled up). 


re a 


























FORM B. 
DisrRIgUTION AND RIGHTS TO WATER IN: THE VILLAGES, 
Mohanas. | 
Serial Namo Khasra Rights of | Number of Khesra Khesra 
Naniber of number of j using latha, mohanag to number of number of | Kemarkay 
+ “| village. | Pyae. éundi, etc. | which village’! mohana or | channel issuing 
is entitled. / nearest plot. | from mohana. 
} 
| 
A | B € 
af 3 3 4 | 3} | 5 
a a 2 eee aoe ernencartieere 
1 
1 
| i 











a rs 
(Note. Viltuges would be enterod in this aceording to the order in which they came in the pone, ie., th? 
Kbesra numbers in coluu.n 3 indicate the course of the pyxe). : 


FORM C., 
Usk aNd CONTROL 


| ? 











| Paraband?, 
Village HAMOR Hanh eo, Rights to obstruct the freo 
se thana ei | flow of. water ry erection Remarhyg. 
nana number. 5 - : ; 
a | Duration. Time. | Order. of Landhs. 
re | . i; 
1 2 3 | 4 5 6 


| 





rr tt re I 
' ! i 








| 
| | 


(.¥ ute.—- Villages will be entered in this according to the orcer of their tu:nin the parabandi), 


xlix 
APPENDIX XXVII. 


RuLgs FOR THE PREPARATION OF IRRIGATION RECORDS, 


1, The irrigation record prepared during the Settlement operations consists of two parts, 
viz. {1] the village fard alpasht, and [2] the general pyne scheme record. The first is an 
account of the means of irrigation within the village, and the rights of landlord as against 
tenants, tenants as against landlord, or tenants as ayainst each other. The second is a special 
record of every irrigation scheme jwhich benefits more than one village, or while benefiting one 
village has its origin in another, It is thus a rece~d of the corporate rights of one village as 
against another. The two taken together supplement each other and for any particular village 
form a complete record of its rights to water. But while they are complementary, they must 
not be redundant. Entries which affect the villagers of one village only, simply waste space 
if put in the general record; While entries in a village abpashd concerning rights against another 
village are quite valueless as they are not attested by the latter. The criterion is simply this 
“gould two villages dispute over this matter?’ If the answer is “yes”? it is a matter for 
the general record ; if “no”, for the village fard abpasti. The two records will be connected 
by cross-references from one to the other. 


2. These recorde will have been prepared originally by the inspcetors at Khanapuri (vide 
Khanapuri rules 61 and 62). As'received by the attestation officer they may be very imperfect. 
In every camp there will be deputed at least one Munsarim who has had special training during 
recess in preparing these schemes. It is probable that in many, if not most cases he will have 
to prepare a fresh record and fresh trace before dujharat of the scheme is begun. He will 
almost certainly have to make some local enquiries. He will also do dujharat. The Assistant 
Settlement Officer should see that the dujharat is intelligently done with the aid of the map. 
Tn any case the Assistant Settlement Officer must make a local inspection of every patn and will 
find it most eonvenient to do so during the hearing of disputes. 


3. In arranging his programme thy As-istant Settlement Officer should do so with special 
regard to the pyne schemes, It makes no difference to, his ordinary work in what order he 
takes up villages; but it will make all the difierence to his work in irrigation if he groups his 
villages according to the pyncs with which ihey are eonnected. The Assistant Settlement 
Officer must endeavour to finish all work ona pyne scheme for which he is responsible and to 
atteat it at the earliest possible moment. He will thus avoid difficulties and delays in the 
bujharot and attestation of the connected village furd abpashis. This applies equally whether 
the pyne lies wholly in his own camp or-~partly in his camp and partly in another camp. 


He mist be oa the look out all the tims for pyse over-looked by the Khanapuri 
Inspectors. ; 


4, Where a scheme lies in tha camps of two or more officers the general acheme will be 
attested by the Assistant Settlement Officer im whose camp the village of its origin lies unless 
special orders are passed by the Assistant Settlement Oificer in charge to the conirary, Tho 
attestation officer in chargs3 of the scheme should send copies of the scheme to other attestation 
officers concerned in order that they may check it with their village fard abpashis before attesta- 
tion of it is taken up. The latter officer after check with his fard a pashis may, with special per- 
mission of Assistant Settlement Officer in charge, get bujharat of the scheme done in his own 
villages; in which case all badars and disputes will be returned with the copy of the scheme to 
the attestation officer in charge of it. The scheme will be attested at the same time as the 
village in which it originates is attested. It should be draft published at the place which is 
most convenient for all villages concerned. The attestation officer in charge-of the scheme 
should notify the date of draft publication to other officers in whose camp any part of it lies 
and these latter should also give notice that action 103A objections may be filed before thom 
us well as before attestation offieer in charge of the recoid. All section 103A objections of 
general pyne schemes must be kept in a separate file in Register VIII ; and in case of schemes 
not in the charge of Assistant Settlement Oilicer in whose camp they were filed, romst ba 
forwarded to Assistant Settlement Officer concerned immediately on expiry of the time limit. 
For tue purpos: of Register VIL and Return ILI each general scheme will be regarded as a 
village. 


The form of irrigation general s:heme register is given on the opposite page. Oe scheme 
will be entered on each pige. The Assistant Settlement Olficer will bo held generally 
responsible that it is correctly maintained, but the following persons will fill in the columns 
noted against their designation :-— 


Trrigation Munsarim .., es He 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 9, 10, 22, 18 
D. P. Kanungo bes fs vee see os 7, 16 
Pesukar a eis oe as wae See S, 4 


Assistant Settlement Officer vee A ee » «6, LI, 18 





1. Name of pyne. 


| 


2. Thana(s) in which it lies, 








; : . | 5. Date of | 6. Date of atin. 
4 Ln of wiles on pein | hack with | oF urd 
: Sard abpashi, | abpasht. 


9, Date of cemplotion 

7. iar ra of munsarim’s prelimi- 
pu 0 Ae nary cheek of trace and 
abpasit. record-(Rules 2 and 8), 


10. Date of bujharat, 

11. Datg of local on- 
guiry by Assistant 
Settlement Officer. 

12. Date or dates of 
decision of disputes. 

18. Date of tarmim of 
General Scheme, 


14. Date of Peshkar’s 
check, 





3. Serial No. 
























TS 


8, Record of despatch of copies to other camps (rule 4). 


a 


Village, Date of degpatch. | Camp No.| Date of reecipt. 





a RT 


15, Date of attestation 
of General Scheme. 


er a 


16. Date of draft publi- 
cation of General 
Scheme, 





17. Remarks. 


li 


An attestation officer receiving a copy of a scheme’ from another camp will have this 
entered in his register and columns 1, 2, 3 and 4 filled up completely. He will also show dates 
of check of copies in column 5 for his own villages as the check proceeds and when it is finish+ 
ed return the copy with all dadars affecting it to the camp from which it came. When he 
receives iniormation that the general scheme has been attested he will note date of attestation 
and date of receipt of information of it in column 15 a red ink, and proceed to atiest his own 
village fard abpashis (or such entries as have not been already attested under rule 6) and to 
draft publish them, filling up columns 6 and 7 for these villages. Note that the date in 
column 6 is date of attestation of entries connected with general scheme though other portions 
of the fard abpashi may have been previously attested under rule 6. The date of draft publi- 
cation of fard ubpashi will in any case be the same as that of draft publication of the village. 
He will then send a note of the dates in columns 5, 6 and 7 to the attestation officer in charge 
of the scheme and the latter will enter these in his own register wv red ink, 


If these instructions are understood and followed every attestation officer will havg a com- 
plete history of the attestation of the pains in his charge, showing the work done in his own 
camp in black ink, and that done in other camps in red ink. He will also have a record of the 
work done by him on zyzes that are not in his charge, but run into his camp. 


5. The attestation officer at attestation must initial :— 
[a] eyery entry of parabandi, 
(4| every entry of shares in cost of repair, 
{c] every entry in remarks co!umn, 
[d] every entry which has been the subject of a dispute, 
|e] all corrections made, 
and sign the whole. 


* 6, No entry in a village furd abpashi which is connected with a general schemo can be 
attested until the general scheme has been=attested. Tbe other entries may bo attested and 
signed independently, ‘Till all entries ate signed the village furd adpashi cannot be draft 
publi:hed. 


7. It must be noted that no villags ean be shown as complete in fortnightly attestation 
returns unless its fard abpashs is complete and that cousequently if it has connection with ann 
pain scheme it cannot be shown as complete till that pyvae schone is attested. An exception 
as made to this rule in the case of pynes which piss fr>m ong camp to another, In that case any 
Assistant Settlement Officer who is not respynsible for the attestation of the general scheme 
may show bis villages as complete with a nove in remarks column that the Sard abpishi is pending. 
In no case however must such village be draft published before the general scheme is attested 


SYSTEM OF PREPARING THE GENERAL SCHEME. 


8. The trace.—The first essential is an acenrate trace on a Scale of 2 inches to the mile. 
The Munsarim should first check the trace of the khanapuri inspector with the 16-inch map 
an! note on a dadar form al! mistakes, omitted branches, mohanus, karhas, etc. He should be 
ordered to prepare a fresh trace if these defects are numerous, Tune trace should also show the 
khasra numbers of the plots in the pyne. If a pyne is on a village boundary the dot alamat 
must be pat in to show clearly whether it lies in one village or both. An arrow a/amat must 
be put in every part of the pacn with its poiut ia the direction of the flow; and the double 
arrow where the water flows both ways. Alamats of bridges and weirs should also be put in. 
Roads, railway lines, and other patns shou!d be indicated whether they cross the puta, 


9, A pyne will usually be found to consist of the main pyze and several branches, Generally 
there is a portion locally recognized as the main pyze. If not, the Assistant Settlement Officer 
will have to select arbitrarily that portion which he will treat as the main pyve. Any channel 
taking off from the pyxe in one village and passing into another will be con<idered to be 
a brane) [ssaéh]. Any channel which does not go beyond the confines of the village in which 
it originstes will be considered to be a mohana and farhd. This ig necessary to secure 
uniformity, and should be explained to the people at bujharat if they raise any objection to 
the entries. Detailed instruotions for filling up each column of the form are given below. 
The general system is to plot down all the 4hasra numbers of the pyne in column 3 of the 
form until a branch is reached; then to draw a line in red ink and plot down the numbers of 
that branch till its end is reached ; and then again to draw a line and return to the main pyne. 
Mohanas with &arhas running from them are entered in golumn 4 opposite the 44asra numbers 
from which they originate. Pynes may run in and out of th: same village and consequently 
the name of a village may appear several times in column 2. Zhe entries in column 3 conérol 
the arrangement of the whole form; and no attempt stould be made to bring all the entries 
concerning one village together unless they come so natura'ly. The seattering of the village 
naines leads to some difficulty in entering up the rights of villages in tho rest of the record. 
The detailed rules beluw are intended to meet such difficulties; but if the Assistant Settlement 
Officer is in doubt eases should te freely referred, The rules must be strictly followed, as 
unlces we adhere to a conventional system the record arranged as it is willteem with ambiguities, 





* Note —It was found necessary to relax this rule to avoid undue delays. Whore alteration was subdse- 
quently required fresh draft publication was done, 
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10. Colima 1.—One serial will be given to every Akasra number. In the case of plots. 
on a village boundary having 9 #h4asra number in each, the two numbers will be bracketed 
and one serial only given. In case the plots in the two maps do not correspond, the, matter 
must be referred to Assistant Settlement. Officer in charge. 


In the case ot a branch the serial number of main pyne from which it issues with a sub- 
serial in brackets will be given. 


It should be noted that mohanas have no separate serial number in column 1. 


11, Column 2 needs little explanation. The name of the village with Thana number is 
entered opposite its 4haara No. [V. rule 9]. The sign ,, 3, may be used instead of 
repeating the village name where entries of it follow immediately one below the other, but 
the name should be entered again at the head of a fresh page. 


12. Column 3.—Khasra numbers of pyne. If tho general instructions have been under- 
stood no further details are required. For plots on village boundaries see Rule 10. 


13. Column 4— 


[A] “ Paedad jitne karne ka mauza mustahak hai’’—If village is entitled to no 
mohanas, enter “ nahin ” and a dash [-—] in [B] and [C], 


If village has one mohana only, enter the figure 1 in [A] and &hkzera numbers 
in [B} and [C] 


Tf plot has more than one mokana enter thus ia column [A] é 
| Ree eee , 
ip eee escent 
[Bi phevestieans sc acantuntavaaedtag bonsai 


Note that the number in [A] is the number of moZanas in that khasra number of pain and 
not necessarily the total number in the village. They are always entered against that shasra 
number of the pyne from which they issue. If there isany difference between.the number, 
of mohanas to which a village is entitled and the number w::ich it actually possesses the case 
must be referred. 


[B] “ Khasra number khet ka jis men mohana hai—~*t should be noted however’ that 
in 99 cases out of 100 mohanas take of not in a plot but between two plots. 
In that case the number of the plot afler passing whack the mohana takes off 
is given or in simple language the upstream plot on the mohana side. 





ae 


a 





ee 


2 iN 4 Fig. 2 Enter 
plot 4, 











Fig. 1. Enter plot 1. 


[C] “ Number khasra karhe ha agar kot ho”’.—Vf tue map givesno plot number 
enter a dash in this column, unless the Zarha is sufficiently broad to warrant 
giving it a Satta number. Doubtful cases should be referred. 


14. Column 5, Parabandi.—Parabandi is often in hours or pahkars though the form 
provides for days. Hours or “ gahars’? should be clearly stated as such and should not be 
reduced to fractions of days in erder to suit the form. 


[A] It will rarely be found that there is an accurately fixed period during which 
parabandi is in force. It is generally the months immediately before or after 
the rains and some such entry as “ 4acn se Bhado tak” is usually made. 
Sometimes parabandi is different in different periods-— 


If there is no parabandi the words “ Parabands nahin hai’? must be written all along 
[A] and remaining columns left blank. 


Some villages have arbitrary methods of deciding when paraband: begins ¢.g,, khur- 
bhigawan. Further, porabandi is occasionally taken on certain days of the week. Special 
enquiry should be made about these particular crstoms. 


‘ii 


Columns [B} [C] and [D] expliin themselves. In [B} is entered the number of days 
fpakir or hours} that elapse b tween the pare of each village. It is in practice. of course 
merely the total aumber of days of the cycl: ininus the daya of the villag: para. It sveme 
unnecessary and in fact is liable to be misl-adinz, e.g , where a village like G ghan\araha in 
Nawada has three paras at different times in the sine pain. The method of filling up these 
columns is as follows :—-We suppose four villages A, B, C and D, of which A has tirst para 
of 3 days B has 2nd pzra of ? days, C has 3rd para of 4 days and D has fourth pata of 
lday, The entries will be :—- 


A nd 7 3 1 
S 

B S 8 2 Q 
8 
aad 

Cc m 6 4 3 
& 

D 2 9 1 4 
& 
| 


The facts of parabandi of a village are entcred against the first serial entry of that villages 
against other entries of that village cro-s references will be made to the serial where the 
information is given. In case of a long series of serials of one village such reference may he 
written all along the column for convenience, 


The following special cases must be noted :— 


[1] Purabande ew part only of the pyne If the parubandi is in a branch the entries 
of it will be made in the branch only and the entry paradandt nahin hart will 
be made against the main pyne sndeother branches all along the coluia. To 
avoid errors, the facts that pavadands belongs to the branch only should be noted 

in remarks column, 


[2 


— 


Parabandt within a parabandi==*g., a branch has a para of 7 days with 
main pywe which is again subdivided within the branch. The whole pura is 
generally entered in main pyne against the village in which brareh takes off 
with a note in remarks column that it is subdivided, and the divided para is 
entered in the branch. Explanations) are given in remarks column with crosa 
references. 


(3 Two parabandis in one pain.~—A case has been found of a pyne getting water 
frou two sources. In the water from each source was a separate parasand:. In 
this case one paraband: was in days and the other in hours and they were 


entered without confusion. Other cases would probably be more ditficu't and 
must be referred. 


[4] Cases arise of villages taking the water in a certain serial order but without 
fixed time limit. This is vest explained in remarks oolumn and in 5 [A] must 
be wriiten “ Nisha Parabanie dekho khan karfiat,’ all along the column. 
Columns [6] and [C] of cours? remain blank, 


It should be noted that there isa printed note in remark column that < outside the 
period of pirahands there are no restrictions on the taking of wat-r.” ‘This is fav from being 
universally true. Enquiry should be made and the entry, if inapplicable, cancelied, 


Internal parabands in a mohaxa between pattis of the same village should be enterzd in 
village /ard adpash: only with a cross reference, 


14, Column 6.—Is most ditheult to fill. I¢ is easy if a village either has or has not a 
right to bund the pyze, and if in the former oase it always buads in one place. Such a simple 
ease hardly ever occurs. 


The following two cases are ordinarily met with: — 


{1} The pyne is neves bunded anywier: ; entry “ Pvin haze bandha nahin jata har? 
all along the column. 


[2] The village his full control of the pyne during its para and can put ina bond 
anywhere, Entry “ audér pari husb zarurat garands bana Jute hain.” 


The case of a village on the course of a pyae having an absolute tight to puta fixed 
numb:r of bunds in the pyve ataiy tim? is uaknowa though itis the only positive ease to 
which the form is strictly applicable. 


A column is allow:d for Akasra nunber of the band. As the bund or garandt ig » 
movible thing it never hasa &havrd number. If tiers is any spot where it is usually made 
© gurdarintyad ARASTE carne 0 CRAG. eee? Or “ba nokable Rhasrasccccscce? mm uy be entered’ 
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Any masonry structure such as ehakha or chélka in the bed of the pyne should be entered 
in column 6 and its purpose and other particulars explained in the Remarks column, Any 
such struture in the side-banks of the pyxe should be entered and explained in the Remarks 
column only. 

If the place where the village hasa right to make a bund lies in another village the entry 
should bo “ nuhin lekin dekho khana katfiat’’, 


In the remarks column will be entered details of where the village does make its bund. 


If there is no restriction as to where the bunds are made the column for #4asra number 
should be left blank.. 

15. Column 7.—The words “ denke wagairth ge” voust be interpreted to refer to the main 
pyne or branch and to mean “ any method of taking water from the main pyne other than by 
a nokana’?. It is obvious that a village’s rights within its own mohana and karhas are unli- 
mited except by agreement among the villagers themselves and with this the general record 
has no concern. ‘Lhe same would be the case with last village on the pywe, A further diffi- 
culty is what entry should be made if the village never uses denki, latha, kundt, ete, but has 
entire rights in the pyne, and obviously could if it wished. 


To meet such difficulties the Assistant Settlement Officer must observe the following rules 


{1] Ignore any mokanas and let the entry in column 7 refer only to &hasra number 
in column 8. 


[2] If the village has no right in that plot [except perhaps to open a mokana in it] 
enter " nahin’’, 


[3] If the village has full right in a plot but does not exercise the right of lathe 
kundi enter clearly “Js number men denks wagairah se pant nahin liga jata has” 
leaving the question of right open. If this is the case in the whole village the 
entry “mauza haja men latha, ete”? with cross reference in other plots will save 
a little space and may if several plots come together be entered all along the 


column. 


[3] Ifno denkt latha hundt, ete, are used in the whole pyne the entry “pyne haza 
men lutha kundi s- pant nahin leya jata hat” may be made all along the 


column on every sheet, 


[4] If a village has right of devkt, latha, kund? or the like in one plot but not in 
another the entry in the latter will be “nahin lekin dekho sumar No......... 


(the former)’. 
16. Column 8.—Enter “hak hai” or “nahin ”’ as the case may be. 


17. Column 9.-—Facts should be entered against the name of the village principally con- 
cerned in the first place in which that name oceurs. ‘This is very often the first serial in the 
yne. Against the first entry of every other village “dekho sumar No.. ..0. ?? will be written 
across the three sub-columus. Do not confuse the record by entering this reference against 
every serial. If, however, the pyne is broken up into branches itshould appear once in each 
branoh. \fnot entered anywhere in the branch under the above instructions it should be 


entered against the first serial, 


Some times branches are made by a different person to the maker of the main parm. In 
this case igngre the branch and enter all the cross references in main pyne or other branches as 
the case may fe. In the particular branch enter the fact of its construction using the words 
« shakh haca ka tamir huninda ”’ or the like to leave no room for doubt, 


Where mohanas are separately constructed the facts appear in the village fard abpasht and 
the entry “ xzsbat tamir mohana haza ke dehkho gain fard abpashi” in remark column of 


general record. 
If any pyne or any part of a pyne isa natural channel the word “ fudrati”’ will be 
written along the column for the portion concerned. 


18. Column 10,—The headings of the form are liable to mislead. They suggest that the 
division of the repair costs is between villages which is very rarely the case. It is Zetween 
maliks, Whe malik is entirely responsible according to Gaya custom for gz/andazt. The 
goam and other help given by 7aryats is regurded as a personal service to the waish, not as @ 
public service to the village. Where there is a separate malik to each village on the gain ib 

But cases like the following are fuund frequently. A maled 


comes to much the same thing. 
owns four villages having a pywe and repairs the whole pain. The Assistant Settlement Otficer 
has pot down + annas of repair costs to each village. No doubt it improves the look of the 


record, but it is absolutely wrong. If the ms7% sold one of those villayes, he could make what 
arrangements he liked with the purchaser, and the costs would probably be in proportion to the 
parabandd or the area of the villaye, and not four annas at all. A word of warning is therefore 
necessary to Assistant Settlement Officers. Ascertuin the facts about shares of cost of 
repair and record what vou ascertain an the least unsuitable piace, Gut never wh any 


carey natances edit your facts to sutt the form. 


lv 


The following are examples of entries in particular cases :— 


A. All villages on the patnjbelong to different malike. All have rights and their malsés 
share cost of repair—Enter— 


10 [A] 10 [B] 
© Malitan mauza hazu 0 mauza Shares of each malik in annas 
falana o-mauza falana he’? oposite 
serial No.1] and “ Dekho Sumar or Avgsas, opposite the first entry of 
No. | ” opposite first serial of every 
other villare- his village. 





ee ed 


B. Each village on pyne belongs to a different malik but some have no interest and do 
no repair. 


10 [A] 10 [B] 


Asin A opposite first serial of 
first village interested, with reference Asin A 
opposite first serial of every other 
villave interestea. 





ee ee 


© Kuchh nahin? 
Opposite first serial of every 
village not interested “ detho sumar N.B.—do not not put a mere refer- 
NE ccs i ence in this column. 


C. One muiié does all repairs because he owns all the villages on the patn (or at least 
all toose with any interest—) 








10 [A] 10 [B] 
As in A or B but with note in Interested villages merely a dash. 
yemarks column.—ln sab mauziaét 
ka malik ek hat, tsliye solah anna Non-interested villages “ Luchh nahin.”’ 


maramat karla hat, 


D. Same as C but costs distributed by malié for account purposes. These may be so 
entered. 


E. No regular arrangement but each mali is expected to repair within his own village: 


10 [A] 10 [BJ] ReMaRKs. 
Dekho khana kat- | Simply a dash. “ Har ek mause ka malit apne mausa ke andur 
fat sumar No....... moramat karta hat,” 
after first serial 
of each interested N. B.—This may be written all along column 10 
village. [A] if all villages are interested instead of the 


entries here given. 


KF. Repair of main pyze shared between maliéy and repair of branches done by village or 
villages on them. 


[1] Ignore branches at first. Enter facts of repair in main pyne according to 
rule given above in those parts of reeord dealing with main pyne, Le. the first entry 
of a village in main pene even though it has been previously mentioned in a branch. 
The only dilerence will be in column 10 {B] where entry will be “ sadar pyne men 
atna.” 


|2] Take each branch as an independent pzin and enter accordingly, except that in 
column 10 [B] the words “‘ skakh haza men” will appear. 


G. Same as above but some branches are included in special repair shares and some in 
general repair shares. Proceed asin F, for miin pyne and for those branches whore 
there are special arrangements. Tn other branzhes note all alons 10 [A] that the shares 
of repair ia this branch are the same as those in the main pyne. 


fd. The pyne is arbitrarily divided into certain portions, and the shares of villages concerned 
vary ineaco, Such casas sould be referced before columas are filled up as probably each 
requires special treatment. 
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I. No a is ever done. Entry “ Pyne haza men maramat nohin hota hai” alt alone 
10 [A 

K. Variations and combinations of above which should be referred. 
The following points should be noted in this connection :— 

{1] Try to avoid confusing the record by entering facts of repair or references to it 
more often than necessary. 

(2] In case of pve with no branches it will be entered or reference mado once for 
every village in its firat serial. 

[8] Where there are branches but F. and G. do not apply, the entries should be made 
the opposite the first serial of each village ; but reference should be aleo made 
opposit:: the first serial of each branch if there happens to be no other reference 
to it in the branch. 

[4] Repair of modanae is a matter for the village fard abpashi. 

19. Rrmarés Column —This is for matter which cannot properly be contained in the 
schedule, or to explain entries which are not quite applicable where they stand. It should 


be reduced to the smallest possible dimensions by eliminating every thing that can be shown 
within the schedule; but owing to the neture of the form presoribed it will always be 


overloaded. 
The following entries will be always made against serial 1. 
[a] The gource of the water in the pyne. 
{d] The wethod of getting water, e.y., daxdhs, goam, eto. 
Opposite the first serial of every branch there should be a similar entry explaining how 
water is brought into the branch. 
Among other things which chou'd appear in re.narke column are the following :— 


|1] Pukka bridges or aqueducts on the pyne. 

[2] Dhongus, etc, in the pyne. 

[3] Khasru number of Akazs into which a pain falls with reference to village fard 
abpashs. 

[4] Roads which are crossed by the pyne and how this ia done —most tmporlant. 

[5] Explanations of particular customs in parataadi, See under parabandt, rule 14, 

[6] Explanations of ambiguons or imperfect entries in any other column. See the 
rules generally, 

The above list cannot be exhaustive. The Assistant Settlement Officer should endeavour 
to ascertain all the facts and more especially any rights or customs peculiar to the puss 
and record them somewhere. 

20. General note —The Assistant Settlement Officer must endeavour to follow the 
principles laid down above strictly, ‘The form is unfortunately unsuitable in many respects 
for the facts to be recorded and if every Assistant Settlement Officer pvraues a different 
method of meeting the difficulties, the record will prcbably lend itself to various interpreta- 
tions which is the one thing we desire to avuid. Owing to the absence of such rules last 
year every pyze and every village furd abpashi connected with it has had to be rewritten 


in jauck, 
THE VILLAGE FAKD ABPASHI, 

21. This ic the record of the means of irrigation in each village and is made by the Amin 
at tianapu t, Jt sbould give an account of all the means and appliances used for irrigation 
describing each separately. 

2(). These should be entered in the fcllowing order :-— 


(i) Rivers. 

(2) Pynen 

(3) Branches of Pynes. 

(+, Mo4anas and Karhas. 

(5) Village Pyncs (ace below). 

(6) Akars with their A erhas, 

(') Tanks. 

(8) Borrow pits or natural hollows, 

(3) Wells (other than temporary wells). 

Note tht first the pyve is entered—then its first branch in the village and then moha- 

nas and karhos from that ; next is entered the see nd branch and then mokanus aud karhus 
from the latter and eo «n : each pyne is thus completed before the next is entered. Mohanas 


direct from the main pyre will be entered before, or afcer, or between the branches according 
to the place where they take off., Thie will be easily understood if it is remembered that the 
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entries in villaye fard abpzshi follow the order of the connected entries in the general record. 
Ahars directly connected with branches or mohanae will follow these. 


22, The general instructigns for filling up this form are as follows :— 


Column 1.—A. serial number for each separate source of irrigation (including river or 
pain even if irrigation is not done from it in the village). 


23, Column 2.—The name of the source of irrigation, i.e. ‘ pyne, ahar’, eto., should be 
written with all its ¢hasra numbers. In case of ahara “ from khasra 
Nou. ...sceeeseeee to Khasra Now....c...... ” may be written.. 


25. Columns 8, 4 and 5,—-The facts required for these columns. should be ascertained as 
accurately as possible. Where the cost or date is an estimate the words 
“takhminan’”’ or “andaz” should be entered. (See special instructions in easo 
of a general scheme being connected with the village rule 81 (B). 

26. Column 6.—Requires no explanation. 


27, Column 7-—~'ihe heading explains itself The area irrigated should be enteerd 
approximately in acres. If asingla:pééi or other loval division benefits 
exclusively by an irrigation work the fact should be noted. 

28, Column 8,—The headings here are also clear, and inform:tion should be given in come 
detail. Tt is occasionally found that the consent of the ma‘eh is not required fo 
paddytrrigation but is required for add irrigation. The entry should be clear, 
Some Assistant Set:-lement Officers last year wiote © dunigrand amlagan malik”? 
which of course left the question of cons:nt open. It should always be noted 
whether the raiyat pays anything to the mlié for irvigation, (Sve note under 
pains below also). 

29, Colum» 9.—Explains itself.—But do mof as some A, S. O,’s did last year ente? 
“ takrar kabhe nahin hat’’, and leave it. 


30. Revers.——Are rarely a direct source of lrrigition—They are generally utilized by 
means of patns—Columns | and 2 should be filled up and (if no direct irrigation is done from 
them) the remaining columne left blank except remurks column where a reference miy be 
given to any other serial in ths record whieh takes its origin from the river. 

31. Patns— 

A. Pillage pynes.—ie., pyues having ‘their beginning and end in the same villare. 
Enter full details ; and if there is any parabandi between fauzis or patéis, 
etc., enter details of it in culuinn!S. 


B. Pains having a general scheme record. 
(1) The village has no rights in ths pyxe and does no irrigation from it, It 
must never theless be entered in edlumns | and 2, all other columns left 


blank and an entry made in-remarks e>lumn. “ Jskenishot dekho sadar 
misel abpashi falana pain ka sumar No, ae 


(2) The water rans into ahars or monanas or brinches which serve the village 
thouyh no irrigation is done from main pata. Main pain is enseted just 
asin (1) but in column 8 the ficts are noted, viz, that parm runs into 
such and such an ahar, or the like. 





(3) Irrigation is done from main pyne, Fill up columns 1, 2, 7,8 and 9; leave 
3, 4, Sand 6 blank (these details having already been given in general 
scheme), and give reference as in (1) to the general scheme. Branehes 
are similarly entered under separate serials. 

{8) No irrigation done from main pyne but irrigation is done from a branch 
Main pata will be entered as in (2) and branehes according’ to instructions 
in (3), 

(4) No irrigition is done from main pyne or a branch but the village has 
mohanay and karkas. Enter main pyue as in (2) referring in coluran & to 
the branch. Again enter branch as in (2) referring in column 8 to the 
muhona, The fats about the moana must be entered in full and 
if a has been constructed or is repaired by some one who .dobs not 
repair the main pyne, details must be given” in columns 3, 4, 5 and 6 as 
much facts do not appeay in the general record, 


(8) Luterna’ parabandi between prttis and fauzis whether fron main patn, 
branch, mohanas, or kurhas, nst be detailed in column 8. Such intere 
nal parabandi does not appear in the general record, 


32. dhars.—-If aa ahar in ome village is used fon irrigition by another, the fact must 


appear in fard abpashe of both villages with cross reference in remarks colunn, 


33, Sus plus water—Kaquiries should be made as to what becomes of the surplus water 
tun off from any village. Itis always understood that no village can claim as of right 
surplus water from another, but it could maintain a claim to it against a third village. 
Moreover other villages sometimes object to surplus water being run on to them. The facts 
about surplus water should be entered in the Jard abpashis of both villages (i.e., the one that 
gives and the one that receives it). 
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APPENDIX XXVIII. 


A GLossiny OF TERMS USED IN THE IRRIGATION RECORDS IN THE DISTRICT OF Gaya... 


A 

Abpasht.— Irrigation. 

Ahar.—A reservoir of water for agricultural purposes, It is generally formed on a plot 
of land of higher level than that of the surrounding country. The district being elevated to 
the south, the reservoir is left open on its southern side and ite three other sides are embanked. 
Thus the water coming in from the south is impounded in it, If there is no ground so ele- 
vated, the ground is embanked on all four sides and surface water or pyne.water is collected 
therem., Therd is no under ground excavation as inthe case of a-tank. It is on the 
surface and its bottom or bed is higher than the lands it irrigates. When it is necessary to 
irrigate crops a passage (khanr) is cut in the bank where it ia low to draw off the water 
v0 the fields. Wut every large ahar has an artificial pipe or masonry outlet in its bank to 
pass off the water either to irrigate crops or to prot. et the embankment from erosion. 


Alang.—The main enbankment of an akar where the surface is lowest, which is generally 
to the north. 


Ahar ka pet.—The belly of an ahar, i.e., the spaze enclosed by the embankments. 
Ahar ka pith.—The land behind the main. bank pf.ae ehar. 


Ahart.—A miniature akar. ts bed is cultivated and. the water collected in it irrigates 
the crops in its bed as well as those outside. 


Tn large villages there is ustiatly an ahar or two and there are several such afaris: one 
of two heing in cach duéa whichis at a distance from the akars from which the water is taken 
by small channels into the charts. 


Al, Ar, Art.—The ridge of a field. 
Ahkor.—A small hollow dug‘in a river bed and filled with percolating water (vide dabur). 


An ahore is generally near the bank of a river and the water collected therein is raised by 
water-lifts to a channel or fields on a higher level. 


Arosh,—A masonry parapet on the top of a well usually furnished with a cushion’ of straw 
on which the bucket is laid while pouring out the water. 
Angari.i—A well having shallow water, in which water-lifts cannot work for the wholo 
day. 
B: 


Binhua or Bandhua.—~-The two sie banks of an akar bandhua. 


Bhaunkha, bhamahri, bhaoari.—The arch drain. running underneath a ehiiléa (q. v. 
or a masonry outlet in the bottom of a bank of au char, Sometimes there’ are 2 or 3 such 
outlets one over the other. When the akar is full, both the outlets work, but when the 
water sinks down, only the one nearer the bottom, works. The outflow is therefore regulated, 
according to the height of the water in thewhar. 


Baolit,—A small tank. 

Bhinda.—The embankmen$ round a tank or a pond. 
Barha.—The rope holding the bucket in 9 water lift. 
Bhokla.—A sub-channel taking off from a gaan. 


Baha.—A natural shallow channel in which surface water collects. Sometimes a channel 
duz in the bed of a river to conduct water to a pair is also called daha. 


Bhur.—A small breach or hole in an embankment through which water runs out. I¢ is 
al:o a hole in the botto:n of a well or a rver bed through which water percolates. 


Banth.—A dam or embankment across a river bed or @ large pain to head the water 
into subsidiary channels. 


Barhiain.— Excess water or flood water. 
Baharain,—The end of a pain or a bhokla. 
Tarsan.— Rain water. 


Baluain.—The training works (such as dabur, nareh, etc.), to conduct water into a pain 
when the river dries up after the rains or in a year of scanty rainfall. 


C 


Chanan.—Trrization by letting the water flow from fieldsto field. 


Chhilka or chahka.—A masonry spill dam. It is provided generally in one bank of an 
ahar or a pats where it acts as a safety sluice to allow the water to flow away before it can over- 
top the bank. A chdilda is generally the term used for a spill dam in an char. It serves the 
same purpose as a danwah with this difference that the former is in a bank where the bed 
is low and the latter is always in a corner of the akar where the bed is high. A chitka has 
masonry parapets to prevent tho spill-water washing away the embankment at its sides. 
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These are called janghas or thighs, There is usually a bed of bricks or pieces of stone 
outside the embankment on the slope in order to protest it from being eroded. 


A chahkka is generally the teem used fora spill dam across a pyxe or in tho bink of an 
Algr which is provided with a= small sluice gate which shute off the water when it is not 
nepded farther down in the pyne ot in the channel ontede the aba. ‘l'tis sluice gate ia 
called pade. 

A-chhsikw is generally open.on the top whereas a chaika is*sometimes enclosed on its 
top. 

Chanr.—The sewing water-basket. It is a rectangular basket made of bimboo. Two 
cords attached to its two ends or ridges are held by two men who stund.on cither end of the 
djtch aud immerse it in the water aud, then swing it forward, thus filling it up, and throw 
the water up, into a channel on a higher level. which leads it, into the fields, Sometim>s the 
mater.thus raiscd up.is poured ont into the fields themselves, ¢ 

Chanrmati.—trrigation by the swinging basket. 

Chanrwata,--The men Who work the water-basket. 

Chanriyar.—The ditch from which the water ‘s lifted by # water basket, 

Chhip.—The end of a beam which projects beyond the rope over the wull (vide lathe 
kunte). 

Chakri —A counterpoise made o a piece of stone ora clod of earth, ete. fixed to the 
end of a lever beam fuithest from the basket. 


Chuin.—A hole in the bed of a river or, a pain through which water oozes out or in 
whioh water of the surrounding portion percolates and collects. It is also used of a surface 
depression containing water. 

Chak Pokkta —A well with masonry lining; a pakka well. 


Chah Khan.—A well with wattle lining ; a kackcha well. 


Chulah Jaraon.—It moans the sime as _sburbhiyawan (q. v.) Chulak means stove and 
jaraon means fuel As some fuel is necessary to-ereate fire in a stove in order that 
it may work properly and serve its purpose, so sume water is first necessary to moisten the bed 
of a pata so that when parahand: in thé pain begins, it may work without any 
hinderance. 

Chilaun or chilayncha —A wooden or bamboo mat laid acrogs a channel to support an 
earthen channel to carry the water of one channel over the channed below. 
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Dhonga.—A wogden drain pipe usually made of the trunk of a palm tree. In 
Aharis or small Ahara, a narfow pissage is cut in its embankment to draw off the 
water when necessary. But in a large udur if such a passage be cut, the water rushing out 
will wash away and damage the bank and it) isin) such ahays that a wooden or pottery pipe 
is set in the bank to carry off the water. But if the akar is still larger a masonry outlet 
or diaon (q. v.) is built into the bank. 

Dor or Dors.—The strings by which the water basket swings. 

Dhekult or dhenki, dhenkula, deokua.—A small water lever smaller than the lathe. It 
is resorted to when the water is at a small depth below the level at which it is wanted to 
irtigate crops. 

Dasiain pain,—A larze pyne thit irvigates a considerable area and feels a number of 
distributaries. It is literally a pyne having ten pranches or serving ten villages. Similarly 
a still larger paix is called éurhzain, ic, having 12 branches or serving 12 villages. 

Dhonra.—A natural shallow n2li with perpendicular sides. It is generally formed by 
surface water secking its course to a lower level. 

Danrs or darera.~The sama as bendh (q. v.), but it is a slanting embankment across 
the bed of a river which drives the current of it to its that side on which the mouth of a 
pyne lies. 

Dabur.—A large hollow like a tank dug in the river bed which is filled up with parcolate, 
ing water. A chanacl is then dug out in the bed of the river frow this tenk upto the moyth 
of @ pain aud the water collected therein is brought to the pain (vide naret). 

Derhiain.—The training works (e. g., dabur, nareh, etc.) to conduzt water intg thé paix 
when the rivers dry up after the rains or in a year of scanty rain-fall. 

Dhurhi.—The wooden post forked at its top, which carvies the axle (danda) and pulley 
(ghirnt) used when lifting water from a well by a leathor busket mo? and bullocks. A large 

pucca well having a larze quantity of water is necessary to work a leather bucket in this 
way. Hence this contrivance is not in very general use in Gaya. 

Danda.—The axis of the pulley used for supporting the rope of a mot. 


Daung.—An artificial channel on artificially raisol up bank to conduct water to a field 
on a high level. 
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Ghagha.—A small branch issuing from a river, 

Garandi.— A small embankment thrown across the bed of a pyne so as to divert water 
into channels taking off from it. A gardndi in a large pyne in which the current is strong, 
is made by first planting a number of posts in its bed and then tying to them fascines (called 
gunr or mora) which cannot*be easily washed away and are used as a foundation on which is 
thrown earth and sods. 

Gunr-——Fascines (bundle of straw or branches) used as foundation for a garands, 

Goam.—A body of men employed in erecting 4 bandh across the bed of a river or a@ 
large pain so as to divert the water into channels or any other work connected with irrigation, 
A large number of persons is required to repair the bank of a large pain or @har when it is 
washed away by the force of water therein. It is impossible for the landlord to carry out 
such repair without the help of the raiyats who get nothing for their co-operation beyond a 
meal if they work the whole day. Ifa pyne or an ahar is the common property of several 
villages the landlords and the ratyats of all these villages’ combine. When the necessity for 
such co-operation is announced in a village every cultivator has to supply one man per plough 
or sometimes one man pir Louse or family for the purpose. 

Gahra.—A small ditch. 

Gulli.—The stick placed across the mouth of a bucket to which the rope is fastened to 
the lever. 

Ganr mekha.—The stick or peg placed across a lever beam at its end furthest from the 
well to which the counterpoise is fixed. 

Genri.—A small peg fitted into the iron ring atthe mvuth of the leather-bucket, The 
end cf tlie rope over the pulley is fastened to this rod. 

‘Gomy paunr.—The wooden beam laid across the well on which the person drawing the 
water stands. Vide pautha. 

Ganraki or garaki, galaki.—Crops overtopped by water ahd damaged. 

Gilandazt.—The earth-work for repairing the banks of a pain or an akar. A general 
term for irrigation works, 

Genrabandi-—The invidental earthwork for building genva (minor embankments): 
The general system of enclosing fields in small embankmonts to provide for the distribution 
of water without waste, 

Gherawa.—The main embankment in yeu @bandi encircling a large space (vide ¢hath 
a pant), 
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Inara.—A well with masonry lining, a puéca well. 
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Janghac-—The masonry parapets in an ahar to prevent the spill water washing away 
the embankment at its sides (vide ChAzlha), 
Jharna.—A natural waterfall from a hill. 


Joriem—Lhe same as Dordt (q. v.) 
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Khajana pant.—A reservoir of water, 


Kanwah.—A safcty channel, It is generally a narrow opening at the low end of 
the side embankments of an @dar to let out the surplus water and to prevent an overflow. 


Khanr.—A passage cut in anembankment of an alar to let out the water to irrigate 
crops. 


Khanrahu.—The same a8 khanr, 

- Kandari.—A depression dug in a river or pain or an ahar by the side of a bank. 
By means of a channel water is brought from the portion of the river, pyne or ahkar where 
yhere is water to this depression, and is then lifted by a lever or other means. 

Karha.—A small channel ; usually applied to a channel smaller thana dsod/a and larger 
than a ¢anrua. , 

Kundi or kunri.—A water bucket, 

Karin. —A log of wood hollowed like a canoe, One end is attachcd by a rope to a 
beam which acts as a lever with a weight at the end and its’ other end, which is broad and 
open, rests on the water channel] leading to the fields. The end near the source is immersed 
by the pressure of a leg and then released when the water flows into the channel through 
the open end. 

Karinwaha.—The man who works a durin. 
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Khandant.—The small ditch near an embankment left when carth is taken out for 
repairing it. 

Khunta.—The posts in the pain to which the fascines are fastened for building 
gavandts, 

Kurur.—A wooden frame used for removing sand and constructing a small chantiel 
called nareh in the bed of a river. It is practivally a plough witha. wide wooden spade 
for a furrow which forms a chaancl in the sand when pulled forward. It is very hard 
work using a uray. 

Khurbhijawan.— When water brought into a pyne, and if thera exists an arrangement 
for the distribution of the water conveyed by it amonz the villages on its courso, the 
village having the first turn sometimes ..gets water for a day or:two extra.in order to 
allow for the loss that cecurs owing to tho bed being dry, ‘his is specially the case 
when the village having the first turn is not the first village.on the. pyne. ‘This - perquisite 
js nob, allowed when the paraband begins again. Literally, it is water sutficient to 
immerse a huof (4477 means hoof and dhijawan means watering), vide chulhajalaon. 

Kuan—A kachha well. 

Khambha.—The post on the top of which the beam of a water lift swings. 

Khandak.—A large ditch. 

Khanéa.—The hollow around the insid: of the embankment of an ahur. 

Khanit.m~A ditch made belind tho embinkmeat of an akar by removing th> earth 
for repairing it. 

Khai—A ditch or hollow. 

K.lli.—The stick placed across the mouth of a bucket to which the rop3 is fastened 
to the lever. 

K4ol.—The hole in which the axis of th> beam of a water lift works, 

Kiari.—The inner field within a gherawa (q: V.): 

Khar.—A deep scour made by the currenS of a river in which water remains deep 


throughout the year. Sometimes such a scout is made behind the bank of ua ahar by 
water rushing out of it. 
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Latha kunds.—A lever with a bucket. There is a bampooo beam working on an 
upright post. The end of the beam over the wall-has a bucket suspended from it and 
its other end behind the post has a weight or~counterpois> (such as clod of earth, etc) fixed 
to it, When water has to be drawn out the rope-hanging from the. beam. over the well 
is pulled down and tho bualket immersed in the water land when it is filled up, the rope is 
let goand the -bucket is raised by the weight on the other end of the beam. 


Latha or lath.—A lever beam, 


M 
Motant or munk.—~The mouth or intake of a pyze or channel, 
Mot.—A leather bucket. 
Marani.—A torn ipa water course. 
Makrv—A piece of word tiel under the lover beam to.keep the ax’s ia its plaee, 
Mureri.—The masonry work at the mouth of a well. 


Meiwani.—Irrigition by natural flow of water from a pyne or an ahar: when one? the 
arrangement to draw water therefrom has beea mide the water will flow its-lf froi field 
to field whichis called Akela Laets. 

N 

Nala.—A natural wator course. 


Nalt.—A. small chinnel. . Ié is. ganerilly an artifizial shallow an narrow chann-l with 
perpandicular sides from a sub-channel or froin a well to tho fields. 

Nareh.—A training work. A chinoel duy in the bel of ariver generally by a durur. 
It conveys water from a dusur or ahr to the mouth of a pyre. It is also called grein or 
anain, But strictly spoaking an ara/n is a chinncl made on an artificially upraised lavet in 
rue river bed, e g.; the portion of the Lolipur piv in village Tanrams, thana Mnfassal Gaya. 

Nigar.—The letting off of surplus water when the irrigation is over (vide paragrach 211), 


Nal.—An earthen or masonry drain pipe. 
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Pakama.—The same as narek. It is so called in Sherghati thana. 

Pind. —The bank of an ahaz, really the side bank, sometimes applied to any bank. 

Pith.—Uiterally back. Figuratively it is tho main bank of an a/ar. The land immedi- 
ately. below the main embankment is called ahar ke pith. 

Patawan or patauns.—lrrigation, 

Pokhar.—A tank, 


_  Panckhhanda.—A man whose duty is to control water in the small cbannele carrying 
it to the fields and diverting it from one channel into another as required. 


_  Patn.—-An artificial water channel passing through severai villages and having its source 
ina river oran afar, It originates sometimes from the spill water of another pyne or from 
surface water called thatha ka pani. 


Parabandi.—An allotment of the water ofa pyne or reservoir to different villages 
by turns agreed upon or regulated by custom. 

Para—A turn. 

Pokhart.—A small tank. 

Pautha,—The wooden beam laid over a well on which the person drawing water stands. 

Palo.—A wooden frame to which bullocks are yoked to draw a moé. 


Paudar.—A steep slope by a well made out for the bullocks to walk down while drawing 
a mot. 


_ , Pant hancha—The-cost or price of water. A village having no right in a pyne but 
irrigable therefrom sometime purchases the water. 


Ss 


Sair.-The same as chanr. It is so called in Sherghati thana. 
Sairabh ke pant.—Flood water. 


Sarabarah.—The same as bhandwara, i.c., the persons appointed to watch the bandh of 
pain or an ahar or the training works in the bed of a river. It is used in Shergbati thana, 


Shakh.—A branch, i.e, a channel haying its source of supply in a otill larger channel 
and going beyond the village where it originates. 


Singha.—Literally horns. The training banks of an akar. Sometimes training banks 
are added to an ahar to conduct surface water into it. It is also the bauk ‘of a 
pain extended into the bed of a river so ag-to allow) only so much water to run into it as 
required, 

Sot.—A long shallow water course (xala) made by surface water seeking its course to a 
low level. 

Soi.—Water which oozes up or percolates from the bed of a river. It is such so¢ water 
which fills up a wareh or dudur. 

Saiyae—A well supplied from a spring, Such a well is not exhausted even if water is 
drawn out the whole day (vide axgars). 

Sitha.—A cushion of straw or soft material placed on the mouth of a well on which the 
bucket rests when the water is being poured out. 


Sundh.-A narrow channel dug in the bed of a pyne from the mouth of a branch or 
Lhokla in order to draw the water of the pyne into the branch or b/04/a.—literally an elephant’s 
trunk. 


7 
Talao or talabs—A small tank. 


Terua or tanrua,—Aa artificial channel. It is smaller than and generally a branch of a 
Karaha. 


Thatha ka panz.—Surface water flowing from a high to a low level. To impound such 
water, an embankment is thrown up enclosing a large space, say 100 to 200 bighas in area 
and within this outer embankment minor embankment area erected. The whole space being 
thus divided and subdivided, a namber of square? fields is formed within each enclesing a few 
bighas. The outer embankment enclosing the whole space is called gherawa avd the minor 
inner banks are called gearas and the square fields thus formed within are called karts, It is 
thus thateven surface water is retained and utilized in this district for irrigating rice 
crops in high level villages. The earth-work which it involves is called genrabands, 


U~. 
Uplain Pant.—Excess or spill-water. 
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APPENDIX XXIX. 


Rerort on tHe Survey or tHe Gays MoniIcirairy. 


Early in 1913 the Municipality made enquiries as to the cost of a survey of the Muni- 
cipality. “The estimate furnished was Rs, 1,760 for traverse and Rs. 3-10 per acre for cadastral 
survey and chanapurt in congested urban area and annas 10 per acre for the same in non-urban 
area. There were no exact or even approximately exact figures showing the areas falling 
into each eategory but on the areas as now found the estimate worked out to about Re, 17,000, 
The actual cost has been Rea. 12,368-4 made up as follows :— 


Rs, a, pe 

Traverse ane sia te ate 1710 0 0 
Survey and record-writing on vee w.  —-'10,075 4 0 
Reproduction of maps vs . = 358 0 0 
Director of Lind Records’ control is aus 226 0 0 
Total vee 12,368 4 0 


The estimates for the survey of congested urban area were based on the cost of Rs. & 
(including traverse) per aore of the Municipal Survey iz Dumraon, the only one of which 
we had any record, ‘That, however, was a fairly small survey and was done aftcr the 
Cadastral party had left the area and it was away from headquarters. Our present experience 
shows that a Municipal Survey at Cadastral head-quarters if made part passu with the 
ordinary survey can be done at about Hs. 2-3, per acre for congested area exoluding 
traverse. 


2. The Municipality decided to have the work done and on application to Government 
the extension of the Caloutta Survey Act to Gaya was sanctioned by Notification No. 11144M., 
dated the lst October 1913. 


3. There was a good deal of discussion with the Municipality as to the form the record 
should take, It was arranged that the maps should be on the 64 inch scale for tae congesnt- 
ed uibgn area and on the 16 inch scale for the non-urban area, A wall map on the 16 inch 
scale for the whole area was also to be prepared. It was about the 44asra that most discussion 
took place. The Municipality at first proposed somewhat elaborate entries in the é4asra under 
the heading “ description of holding ” including, among other things, the number of rooms in 
each honse. Jt was pointed out that these would necessitate entering and might give rise to 
trouble. There was also some doubt as to whether the entry of plinth area might not be 
troublesome. As, however, it was decided to extract, the area of all buildings separately 
surveyed, the recording and totalling up the plinth areas for each holding involved no addi- 
tional difficulty. , 

The form of Zhasra finally adopted was’a fairly simple one. 


4, The'traversa was done at the end of the field season of 1913-14 by the Traverse party, 
It was hoped to get the sheets so as to allow of survey being started in July !914 so. that 
khanapurét coull be finished before plague became prevalent. There was some delay in sending 
the sheets but survey finally started in September in some of the outlying portions of the 
Municipality wuere the mapping was to be on the 16 inch scale. As soon as work began 
onthe 64-inch scale. difficulties arose. The traverse wag done in the area surrounding tho 
congested urban area as usual according to Revenue Survey villages. The congested area 
which consists of two blocks one on either side of the Phalgu river had been traversed as 
two blocks without showing Revenue Survey boundaries, This led to two difficulties. The 
first was that we had to have separate maps of each Revenue Survey village for the - purpose 
of the ordinary record-of-rights. and secondly in cutting np the traverse cireuit of the con- 
gested areas into sheets it had not been found possible in all cases to have the sheet 
margins on accessible places such as streets or lanes: In some cases the only traverse 
‘stations on a sheet were up in one corner, The first difficulty was got over by making a 
rough. boundary survey of the Revenue Survey villages on the spot and showing this on 
the 8 inch index map supplied by the Traverse party, This was sent to the Traverse party 
who by its aid gave us 16-inch plots of the traverse stations nearest to the boundaries fur 
each Revenue survey village on which an accurate survey was done, 


The second difficulty was referred to the Traverse party.and it was explained by them 
that to give shects each showing only a block surrounded by roids or lanes would necessitate 
replotting into 348 sheets instead of 121. It was suggested that where sheets ended 
in. the middlé of houses or other inaccessible places, overlap survey should be done 
and that in difficult cases special connestiag sheets should be prepared by pricking off traverse 
stations from adjoining sheets. These measures had as a matter of fact already been adupted 
on the suggestion of Babu Manoranjan Singh. 
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5. ‘Che survey showed the Municipality to consist of 14 entiro Revenue Survey villages 
and parts of six others as follows :— 
Revenue Survey villages withia the Municipality :—~ 
R.§.No. Thana Xo. 
Kakura eee eee eee eee woo . 610 249 


Manpur ae ‘ee tee ove oes ven 611 260 
Pehani oe oy ww _ aes toe 479 251 
Salewpur ... ai see és 90g wc 22h 319 
Pahsi eee eee eee ase eee oes 2 4 
Maranpur ... ect tee ace tee ve 191 10 
Ghoghri Tand oe ae aae aa sea 120 11 
Bairayi Bigha on die ise ies isa 3 2 
Bairagi Bigha ees ase tee oe “ 4 3 
Murarpur ... abe Por -_ a8 2 5 
Sahebganj ... eos tee tsa i 6 
Alamgirpur ... a one vee ae 3 g 
Sipahi Jain ... ‘ee eee re os? os 4 8 
Rampur see aes eee _ 5 9 


The first four are in thana Mufassal Gaya and the last ten in thana Town Gaya. 


Revenue Survey villages partly inside Municipality :— 
R.8. No. Thana No. 


Abgila ise sue one ia a oo. «=: 23 814 
Nauranga ... as ie ee <3 not 123 416 
Bhnsanda .., re aaa ats ace sae 122 817 
Barka Uelha eee ase a aS ove 6 183 
Kandi Nawada ah toe tes sea “ae 1 989 


Khakhra... is ne ae ss ea & I 

The first five aro in thana Mufassal Gaya and the last one in thana Town Gaya. 

Thé total area is 6,061 acrss of which approximately 4,000 is congested urban area, 
‘The number of plots in the Municipal record is 26,089. The survey was tested by 39°12 
linear miles of personal partal by the Assistant Superintendent and 12°59 linear miles of 
independent partal, which gives an average of 5°47 linear miles per square mile. In each 
shect block partal was done the total amounting to 63 acres. In only two objections under 
section 20 of the Act did the survey require correction, though some correetions were found 
neceseary in the boundaries of the railway land when comparison was made with the land 
acquisition plans. ‘The Municipal Enginzer, Mr. Hurley, informs me that he has had fres 
quent ogcasion to use the maps and has never found them inaccurate. 

8, When the siirvey was finished we had therefore the- following maps on which to base 
our chanapurt. 

(1) 16 inch maps for each Revonue Survey village. These were of two sarts—« 

(a) Those falling inside the congested area. These showed only agricultural holding 
the congested area being shown in blocks demarcated by the principal roads on 
ot other features. | 

(2) Those falljng partly inside and partly outside or wholly outside the congested area 
These showed every detail except for the parts of congested area if any, covered 
by the 64 inch Survey. 

(2) Sixty-four inch maps for the congested urban area blocka, 

The question was how best to utilize these for :hanapurt of thetworecords. The follows 
ing plan was adopted. In the Revenue Survey villages falling entirely inside the congested 
urban area Ahanapurt was done for the Municipal recurd on the 64 inch maps and the shanupure 
for the record-of-rights was done on the 16 inch maps of class (1) (a) above. 

In the otber Revenue Survey villages 16 inch maps were required for both records and 
those in class (1) (4) required further subdivision into— 

(x) Revenue Survey villages lying wholly inside the Municipality : 

(a) No part of which was surveyed on 64 inch scale. 

(6) Part of which was surveyed on 64 inch scale. 

(iz) Revenue Survey villages lying partly inside and partly outside tho Municipality, 

Tn class (2) (a) the surveyed map showed every detail, which wae not required for the 
record-of-rights buS was required in the Municipal record. Of these maps therefore a repro- 
duction was made in blue. Ahunapury for the Municipal record was done on the original map 
and that for the record-of-rights was done simultaneously on the reproduced map, only such 
details as were necessary being inked up. In class (72) on the other hand the dae of the 
viliages lying ingide the Municipality were not too full of detail for the récord-of-rights and 
the Municipality only wanted part of the map. A reproduction was made in blue apd 
Municipal KAanupurt was done on that, only the Municipal portion of the map being inked 

up. KAanapuri for the record-of rights was done on the original map. A similar plan was 
followed in case (7) (4) the original map showing details except in the part surveyed on the 64 
inch scale going to tne record-of-rights, the reproduced map inked up to the edge of the 64 inch 
survey and the 6+ inch nap going to the Municipal ‘record. 

It was found advisable during survey and shanapurt to give amins aarda to show 
their authority for entering on premiges and they were told ta stop surveying the premises 
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if obstructed and to report. Very few cases of obstruction occurred and on explanation 
from the Superintendent or Assistant Superintendent the amin was allowed to proceed. No 
recourse to the penal sections of the Act was necessary. 


7. In the absence of standard rules, we had to make up our rules as we went along. 
As the result of my experience of the result of the rules I think the chief direction 
in which they require improvement is as regards the numbering of plots. In. some of the 
blocks of railway land there are far too many letters in one plot to make the map easy to read 
and if I was doing the survey over again IT would’ make it a mle that if more than, say, 
six letters were required the map should be examined by the Assistant Superintendent to see 
if numbers could not be used instead, 


8, The basis of the Ahanapuri was the Municipal demand register as the landlord’s 
jamabandt ig the basis in ordinary kAanupurt. The register was not entirely up-to-date. 
as the mahallas were in most cases not properly entered and mutation of names in the 
case of deceased rate-payers had not been made. Jn the latter case the names of the 
present occupants were entered, a reference being given to the name of. the deceased 
occupant in the remarks column. In the large bulk of cases occupants pay the Municipal 
taxes as they aro also owners of their houses. Tho fact of thanagure being based on 
the demand register led to rule 28 that Airayadars were not to be recorded sinee monthly 
tenants do not pay taxes which are included in the rent. The heading inthe bhesra 
of column 8 is, however “ occupants ”’ a discrepancy which has I think led to the mistake in 
some instances of recording monthly tenants as occupants but this should not cause difficulty 
to the Municipality as the immediately superior tenure-holder who pays the tax will be found 
in column 7. 


1:3 per cent. of the entries in the recor were chceked by the Assistant Superintendent 
- and 15°7 per cent. by Inspectors and Kanungos giving a total of 17 per cent. 


9. During the course of survéy and chantpure there were two boundary disputes between 
Revenue Survey villages decided under the Bengal Survey Act, 315 internal disputes relating 
to agricultural land in the Municipality devided under the Bengal Tenancy Act, and 697 
disputes under the Caleutta Survey Act. ‘There were no appeals under section 11 of ihe 
Calcutta Survey Act, 


10. One of the boundary disputes'was between Salempur in the east side of the river 
Phalgu and Alamgirpur on the west. "The dispute was as to in which village the river lay 
including the 7 steps leading from the Vishnupad temple to the river. ‘The claim of Salempur 
was based on the Revenue Survey map which showed the whole of the river as lying in 
Salempur including the steps, The curious point was however that the Revenue Survey map 
showed the steps in the wrong position and facing in a different direction from that in which 
they face now. Moreover the boundary of Salempur did not agree with that of Alamgirprr as 
shown in the Revenue Survey maps. I[t.appeared from, the evidence that the steps had not 
been moved or rebuilt since the Revenue Survey so that the Revenue Survey map had to be 
held inaccurate in this point. The mali# of Salempur tried to prove possession but though he 
succeeded in proving possession over the river by showing that he let out the fishing, his 
attempt to prove possession over the steps by proving that he let out the right to sell flowers 
thereon failed. In the result the river bank was held to be the boundary generally but the 
eteps were held to be in Alamgirpur. 


11, The most important of the internal disputes related to certain claims by the . present 
holders of land and houses that they were the proprietors thereof, As regards the houses they 
were no doubt proprietors but as regards the land the only ptoof they had was that they had 
bought it as proprietors a long time ago. Asa matter of fact the proprietor is the person whe 
pays the land revenie and whose name stands duly recorded in the Collector’s registers, The 
claimants had to admit thatfrom this point of viewthey had no proprictary interett in the 
land. Their main objection was the few that in view of the record the recorded landlords 
might sue them for rent. The same view was urged before me in cases in which objections 
were being heard by me under svction 20 of the Calcutta Survey Act. J expiained. to them 
that as their names had not been recorded in Register D they could not be entered a3 
proprietors and that as we neither recorded rent in the Municipal Adasra in respect of these 
non-agricultural holdings nor any liability to pay rent this quesiion was left perfectly opea. 
With this explanation the claimants appeared to be satistied. 

12. The origin of these quasi-proprictary rights the holders of which has been recorded 


as arazidargis at present shrouded in mystery as such ducuments as were produced were 
somewhat contradictory. In some cases Government appears to have settled the villages 
as a whole after obtaining them from Raj Mitrajit Singh. For example the villases Muravpur 
was settled with one Gopal Das an Oriya. Yn other cases Government let cat on mudasruro 
leases portions of land to individuals and if is possible that these sinwll settlemants were the 
forerunners of the present claims. : 

The makalwar reg'ster in the Collzetorate O'Rzs shows that most of th: wilages were 
resumed in 1834 or 15{1, Yo most cases A4asra surveys aprear to huve brea made and tho 
mahatwar register refers for details in on» case to the maps. Unfortunately all bug one of these 
khasra surveys were done before the Mutiny and the papors were lost when the Collector :te was 
burnt. ‘The one remaining is of Sipahi lain which contains none of the congested area in dispute. 
It has therefore been impossible to sty how thee riglits were ‘lealt with at the time of resumption 
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I may be able to get further information when I examine racotdsin thé Board’s Office in 
connection with the Final Report on the Settlement of the District and will deal with the 
matter more fully in that Report if anything is discovered which throws light: in the 
matter. 


The entry of these rights as described above was made after consultation with ‘the 
Collector. . 


18. Itis to b: observed that section 8 of the Calcutta Survey Act only deals with 
disputes as to boundaries but- as a matter of fact such disputes are the least common, since 
boundarigs are usually well defined. All the disputes practically arose as to the record being 
made for the Municipality. Under saction 23 of the Act Government has power to make 
yules for the collection and record of information but no such rules have been made as far as 
J van find and our record has therefore no legal effect. Ido not think that this isa great 
defect. Some of the disputes raised were more properly matters for the Civil Courts involving 
larger interests and more complicated questions of law than the matters usually dealt with 
by the Settlement Department, . What we aimed at was to give the Municipality a oorrect, 
record of existing facts. ‘The decision of disputes was essential if the record required by the 
Municipality was to be complete and their investigation in a judicial way even though there 
was no authority for it, tended to correctness, 


14, Under the orders of the Commissioner special steps were tiken to susvey and record 
the existence of places and ins:riptions of religions and archs logical interest. These were 
all where possible mapped and in the Municipal é4asra details of them have been noted, 


15. Khanapurt was completed in May 1915 and recess work then began. Here again 
we had to make our own rules. The main points which required attention were— 


(1) Numbering the Municipal 4éasra in one serial. 


Tn fhanapurt as several amins were employed continuously a separate Ahasra was 
used for each sheet whether 64” or 16”, These hadto be put into one 
serial and care was necessary to-see that no mistakes oecurred. 


(2) Extraction of areas and agreement with those in the record-of-rights, 


16. The reproduced maps, the record and eonnected papers were deposited in the Municipal 
Office on the 22nd May 1916 anda notice was published to this offect at page 445 of the 
Bihar and Orissa Gazette dated 31st May 1916, 


11. Fifty-eight objections were filed under section 20 and were disposed of by me..21 wore 
allowed or partly allowed and 37 were disullowed. The bulk of such cages were (1) Sbjections 
by aragidars elaining to holds proprictors, a matter which has been referred to in paragraphs 1] 
and 12; (2) objections to lanes being recorded as helonging to the Municipality but which were 
claimed as private property. The point for determination in the latter case was whether there 


was a public nght of way or not and in most casés there was ‘no difficulty in coming to 


a, decision. 

18. Corrections in the maps and reeord were also made as a result of claims by the East: 
Indian Railway Company based on their land acquisition plans. Most of the alterations 
were small. The only two of, any cons2quence were about some land occupied by the 
Police Department and eertain drains. In the first of these cases ithe Police Department 
admitted the claim, The second ease was about a drain which lay inside tho 
‘Railway lJand but which was connected with the Municipal drainage system and over 
which by agreement of Railway Company the Municipality had certain rights. The 
Municipality claimed that the drain should be entered as Municipal ‘property. It was 
decided that the drain having been made by the Railway Company in their acquired land 
must be recorded as Railway property. I did not think it possible ina record under the 
Calcutta Sarvey Act to record rights of easement. In the othcr cases the land acquisition 
plans were accepted without question and the maps were corrected aecordingly. 


19. Fifty copies of each sheet of the Municipal map were reproduced and given to the 
Municipality, in addition to the wall map on the 16” seale. The original maps are deposited 
in the Bihar and Orissa Drawing Office. The corrections made in the original maps after 
luction of the copies havesbeen copied on one of the sets of reproduced copies so that the 


PpToOa 2 
Aanieipality willat any timo be able to bring their other copies up-to-date. 


An index map on the 8” scale was also prepared for administrative use at the cost of ‘the 
eneral operations in Gaya district. It shows the principal roads and buildings. Copies of 
this were not supplied to the Municipality. 

20, The Officers deserving special mention in connection with the work are the late 
Mr. Duncan who was Shperintendent of Survey when the actual Cadastral Survey began and 
dealt with most of the initial difficulties, and Babu Manoranjan Singh who was Assistant 
Superintendent throughout «nd was responsible for the original drafts of the rules adopted. 
T am also indebted to him fora note on the work which [have utilized in preparing this 


yeport. 
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APPENDIX XXX. 
List or GoveRNMENT AND TEMPORARILY-SEYTLED ESTATES. 


1,—Estates which were excluded altogether from the operations because they had been recently 
surveyed and settled by the Collector. 


I—(A) Government Estates. 




















rae Name of village. Thana | Namo of Thana, No.st the . Peketisting Remarks, 
1 2 | 3 | 4 | & | 6 a 
1) Bara .., «. | 610 | Nawada ss 7444 | 3let March 1924] Old Tauzi No. 4315. 
2 ! Jhakhor ... 611 | Ditto she 7AA4 Ditto | Old Tauzi No, 4839. 
8 | Gogan Warhari a. | 240 | Ditto ae 7445 Ditto ees | Old Tauzi No. 2544. 
4| BakhwaJagir  . | 3301 Ditto u. | 7445] Ditto... Ditto. 
6 | Sadikpur wae 115 | Pakribarwan ... TAd4 Ditto ws | Old Tanzt No. 4301. 
6 | Majhiawan: a 272 | Tikari eas 7446 | 31st March 1927! Old Tauzi No. 2715. 
7 | Panti a. » | 738 Aurangabad ... 7446 | 3lst March 1924 
8! Sidhe... | 715) Ditto | 7446 | Ditto 
9 | Madarpuc | 726 | Ditto vend 7446 Ditto 
10 | Arazi Panti aw | 726! Ditto ai 7440 Ditto ‘es 
ll | Kut Kur} «. | 444) Ditto ved 7446 Ditto a 
12 | Pokhraha w. | 724] Ditto we | 7446 Ditto _... |Only the portion affect- 
ing Government has 
bean exciuded from 
13 | Pahri oa we | 434 | Barachati dee Ht, 8236 Ditto vee ey 
14 | Maheai .. 183; Rajauli | 7439 | Ditto, | Old Tauai No. 2554, 
18 | Sirampar... 310 | Nawada 04-9645] Ditto... | Old ‘Tanzi No. 4289. 


a a a 
I.—(B) Temporarily-settled Estates. 

















eee Name of village. Tyna | Name of Thana, No, abe ot etatng Renarke, 
1 2 | 3 4 | 5 | 8 | 7 
T a oe a ee a op ee ne ————— 
1 | Banbasi ... 214 | Barachati we | 4489 | 31st March 1924. 
2 | Chordaba... eo. | 267} Ditto tee 4509 Ditto. 
$ | Gansha ... 81) Shorghati ... 4561 Ditto. 
4 | Sihauta ... 73! Ditto ose 4763 Ditto. 
6 | Tirkha... «» | 402 | Mofassil Gaya 4612 Ditto. 
6 | Nawadih 366 , Sherghati... 4668 Ditto, 
tf | Fatehpur Saurha .., 98 | Arwal ae 419 Ditto. 
8 Ditto oe 98 | Ditto ie 420 Ditto. 
v| Ditto a | 98 | Ditto w [| 421] Ditto. 
10 | Ditto £8 | Ditto ia 422 Ditto. 
u | Ditto w. | 98 | Ditto ie 423 Ditto. 
12 Ditto 98 | Ditto eee 424 Ditto, 
13 Ditto 98 | Ditto ee 425 Ditto. 
t 


( 
a ae 
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II,—(A) Government Estates held 44as.—Term expiring in or before 1919. 








6 futiad Name of village. 
1 2 


a =~ oe BS Ht 


6. fe NS 


10 
11 


Barhauna 
Sakra as 
Dhamol .., 
Khakhanduwa 
Sonsihari 
Garh Dubaur 
Gopalpur 
Ratanpur 

Sili Dubaur 
Dudhi Mati 
Chitarkoli 
Bagdewa 
Mahuatany 
Baurhi Kalan 
Pandna .. 
Bhalui_... 
Parariya .. 
Homza Bharath 
Baurhi Khurd 
Majhauli 
Chatk ari 
Nawadik 
Baratanr 
Chandrahuan 
Darjun Khap 
Suji Khap 





611 | Jahanabad 


88 

48 
309 
433 
169 
165 
166 
167 
168 
170 
174 
173 
179 
172 
178 
171 
100 
180 

66 
290 


Name of Thana. 


Nawada 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Rajauli 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
‘Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Sherghati 

Barachatti 
Ditto 
Ditto 


ry 


aes 


eee 


Tanzi 


No. of the 


estate, 


5606 
7445 
7445 
7445 
7444 
7439 
7439 
7489 
7439 
7439 
7439 
7439 
7489 
7439 
7489 
7439 
7439 
7439 
7439 
7439 
7440 
439 
4491 
F441 
7442 


Date of expiry 
of existing 
settidment, 


1909-16 
1909-10 
1909-10 
1909-10 
1909-10 
1910-11 
1910-11 
1910-11 
1910-11 
1910-11 
1910-11 
1910-11 
1910-11 
1910-11 
1910-11 
1910-11 
1910-11 
1910-11 
1910-11 
1910-11 
1909-10 
1910-11 
1910-11 
1909-10 
1909-10 
1903-10 





Remarks. 


Old Tauzi No, 7448. 
Old Tauzi No, 4244, 


Old Tauzi No, 2525, 
Ditto. 
Ditto, 
Ditte, 
Ditta: 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto, 
Ditto. 


Old Tauzi No, 2584, 
Old Tauzi No. 7438. 


IL—(B) Goveramant Estates held t4a%.—Term expiring after 1919. 


SS SL, 





Name of village, 





2 








Bhimalpur 


daitipur Kurwa 





Thana 
No. 


J 


Name of Thana. 


Tauzi 
No. of the 
estate. 


Date of expiry 
of existing 
settlement, 


Remarks, 














$ 4 5 6 7 
533 | Jahanabad mo 5605 1920 
525 | Ditto 5t05 1920 
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"Yo. Namo of village. There | Name of Thane, Es tenting Remarks. 
| aC Le 9 A 
1 | Jogiya Nala oe | ¥24| Jahanabad =... 299 | Perpetual. 
2 | Mobarakpur wo | 196 Nitto ae 208 | Dito. 
3 | Gauhara | 228] Ditto w.{ 299] Ditto. 
4 | Alawalpur «| 103) Ditto ies 499 | Ditto. 
5 | Benipur oe | 14? Ditto ei 299 Ditto. 
6) Narhi we | 155 Ditto _ 299 Ditto, 
7 | Chandbigha w. | 148] Ditto ont 299 Ditto. 
8 | Kunin we {| Tikari .. [| 5931 Ditto. 
9 ; Nimrt Me ! 4 Ditto os 299 Ditto. 
10 | Solano Bigha oe | 23] Ditto des 299 Ditto. 
i |-Kaiatanr avs 88 | Ditto ad? 299 Ditto. 
12 | Tuturkhi is 5| Dito sie 299 Ditto. 
18 |-Ghanghaila ae 47 | Titto 299 Ditto. 
14 | Jalalpur a | 44] Ditto Ae 299 | ~ Ditto. 
{6 | Sirgawin ae 40 | Ditto ae 299 Ditto. 
16 | Surbahada w. | 14} Ditto = 299 | Ditto. 
17 | Barahta: wa oe 42 | Ditto i 299 Ditto. 
18 | Karimdas a: 22 | Ditto pi, 299 Ditto. 
19 | Bhikhanpur : 17'|_ Ditto “4 299 Ditto. 
20 | Kbabhra ss 39 | Ditto = 209 Ditto, 
21 | Ahmadpur «| 414] Aurangabad .., 1411 Ditto. 
22 | Sihuli we | 405 Ditto an 6001 Ditto. 
23 | Raipur Pandhwa ... | 226 | Daadmagar ... 209 Ditto. 
24) Makbolpar Khas... 10 Ditto aes 209 Ditto, 
25 | Purahra a3 17 Ditto on 299 Ditto. 
26 | Ratanpur ao 22 Ditto ce 299 Ditto. 
27 | Baghoi oe { 232 Ditto ay 289 Ditto. 
28 | Baijalpur .. | 286] Ditto be 299 | Ditto. 
29 | Gehnua se pt Ditto oe. 299 Ditto, 
$0 | Bantara Said we. | 289 Ditto oe 299 Ditto. 
31 | Baijalpar, a | 253] Ditto és 299 | Ditto. 
32 | Birai Nawalih on 4 Ditto see 299 Ditto. 
32 | Baijalpur we | 241 Ditto oes 299 Ditto. 
34 | Konika ae 4} Arwal fas 299 Dirto. 
?5 | shiyapur * 11 } Ditto eee 299 Ditto. 
36 | Wasilpur wg 13 | Ditto eee 299 Ditto. 
37 | Motta Pe 27 | Ditto < 299 Ditto, 
38° Jalpura ‘ 74 | Ditto as 299 D tto. 
29 | Sarwan te &4 | Ditto 3s 299} Ditto 
a ee ee a eT 
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TII—(A) Government estates held by various persona in perpetnal lease. 
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11I—(A) Government estates held by various persons in perpetual lease—contd. 
Sete RP PP A A PEE SPSS NE PTE STAY 












































SNe ‘Name of village, ee Name of thana, “ot tha ot existe | Romarks. 
1 a | 3 | 4 | 5 | 8 | 7 
40 | Mohamadpur Gabna.,, 82 | Arwal os 299 | Pe:petual. 
41 | Muradpur Mujra... 80 | Ditio ae 299 Ditto. 
42 | Ants aT: 96 | Ditto vai 299 Ditto. 
48) Bah htari nae 73 | Ditto ter 209 Ditto. 
44 | Durra és 67 | Ditto aa 299 Ditto, 
45 | Rasulpur Tetara ss 87 | Ditto ies 299 Ditto. 
46 | Haibatpur w» | 100 | Ditto ai 2:9) Ditto. | 
47 | Shekhpura we. | 11 | Ditto es 299 Ditto. 
48 | Abgila a. | 180 | Ditto. iy 299 Ditto, 
49 | Khamtaini we | 99 | Ditto oss 299 Ditto, 
60 | Rampur Wainn is 87 | Ditto 299 Ditto. 
61 | Injer we | 118 | Ditto ie 229 Ditto, 
62 | Kalandara oe | 177 | Dito ose 299 Ditto, 
63 | Rupaich w | 178 | Ditto 299 | Ditto, 
64 | Goind ws | 176 | Ditto ae 299 Ditto. 
65 | Parasrampur ve | 127 | Ditto eee 299 Ditto. 
66 | Kamta we | 220 | Ditto be 2091 Ditto. 
67 | Tawakala vw | 180] Ditto aM 299 Ditto. 
88 | Khusdihra eo: | 140 | Ditto at 299 Ditto 
69 | Jamuhari we | 141 | Ditto oa 299 Ditto. 
60 | Koilbhupat ee | 145 | Ditto 299'| Ditto. 
61 | Manipura oe | 162.) Ditto a 299 Ditto. 
62 | Belawan «+ | 168 | Ditto on 299 Ditto. 
63 | Kaler oe | 159 | Ditto we 299 | Ditto. 
64 | Hirdai Chak .. | 163 | Ditto we {| 209 | Ditto. 
65 } ( hauki we» | 165 | Ditto wes 299 Ditto. 
66 | Mehdiyaba t we | 136 | Ditto ae 239 Ditto, 
67 | Abgila tee 83 | Ditto or) 299 Ditto. 
68 | Belkhara Khas ow. | 112 | Ditto Bed 299 Ditto. 
69 | Akronja ww. | 187 | Ditio 299 Ditto, 
70 | Puran ww. | 198 | Ditt> oe 290 Ditto. 
71 | Baghra ow | 200 | Ditto a2 299 Ditto, 
72 | Aiyara as 43 | Ditto 299 Ditto. 
73} Latifpur Paraha oo .., 47 | Ditto. 289 Ditto, 
74; Jhunathi aa bZ | Ditto Me 299 Ditto, 
75 | Rasulpur Pariyari ... 54 | Ditto aes 299 Ditso, 
76 | Parlyart we | 216 | Ditto av 2a9 Mtto. 
77 | Mirzapur ww. | 217 | Ditto - 299 | Ditto. 
78 | Kinjar vw. | 218 | Ditto "2 | 299 |, Ditto, 

re 
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IIT.—(A) Government estates held by various persons in perpetual lease —coné?d. 






































Frat Name of village, Thaua | Name of ‘hana, Novoh the : beeline Remarks. 
1 r) 8 ‘ | 5 | 6 | 7 
9 | Kanaia Chak ws | 228 | Arwal a 299 | Perpetual. | 
80 | Rainath ... vr | 243 | Ditto a 299 Ditto, 
£1 | Koriam ,.,. eee 1 | Ditto ws 299 | Ditto, 
$31 Sakri ow. oie 6 | Ditto ai 290 | Dito. 

88 | Bahadurpur we | 123 | Ditto as 298 | Ditte. 
$4) Nadi Khurd we | 269 | Ditto ves £99 | Dito. 
85 | Wor Bigaha ww | 247 | Ditto ae 298 | Ditto. 
8€ | Moglapur ae | AVL | Ditto een 299 | Ditto. 
87 | Samanpur Baddo .... |. 225 | Ditto ew |, 299 | Ditto. 
83 | Belsar ,., we. | 164 | Ditto tee 299 | Ditto. 
89} Jonha ws we | 199 | Ditto eae 239 | Ditto. 
90 | Soksa we | 148 | Ditto ove 299 | Ditto. 
$1) Sonbarsa ae 7 | Ditto 20 299 | Ditto. 
9: | Sonari ow. we | 245 | Ditto na 200 | Ditto. 
93 | Bansi Surajpur ve | 246 | Ditto #e 299 | Ditto. 
94) Bolsura ... w. {| 188 | Disto = 209 | Ditto, 
95 | Sonbarsa tee 5 | Ditto i 299 |} Ditto, 
98 | Watidad ... w+ | 118 | Ditto wel 209} Ditto. 
97 | Sonbarsa te 9 | Ditto ie 299 | Ditto. 
93 | Bishunpir Obri es | 613 | Jahanabad — 32 3884 | Ditto. 
99 | Jaitipur Kurwa oe | 625 Dit o ie 8884 | Dito. 
180 | Maranchi oe | 125 | Mufassai Gaya... 1699 | Ditte. 
ToL Jamalpur ei | 119 Ditto ae 1599 | Ditto. 
102 | Kusmaha ww. | 856} Sherghati =... 4500 | Ditto, 
103; eanichok we | 857 Ditto as 4590 | Difto. 
{04 | Tetara ... ew | 655 Ditto ee 4590 | Ditio, 
105 | Malichak ws} 860 Ditto tee 4629 | Ditto, 
106 | Az Raqbe Khakhandua} 368 | Nawada vee 7445 | Ditto, 








ee i nee a 
T11,—(B) Government estates held by various persons in temporary, lease. 


eral as wit cake ie SO ee 








: Tauzi Daw of expir: 
peria Name of village, bia Name of Thana, | No. of the of existing : Romarks, 
‘* , estate, settlement, 
Sa a aa 
i | 2 | 8 | ‘ | 5 | 8 | 7 






1 | Dodakatar o. | 853 | Sherghati  ... 4490 





best 


IV.~(A) Private estates in which Government bas mukarvaré rightea—Term expiring in or 
before 1919, under direct management. 


RP A NRK IE A IT TI I RI a TEI DSSS RS TOE AI ID EE EL I TESS SS STN SOE III OT SOIT 





7 Tauzi Date of expiry 
Perial Nawme of village. aes Name of Thana, | No. ot the of existing Bewarks, 
. eatate, settlement, 











7 ee ee ee ee ee 








3} Darh Paraia ..{ 18 | Mufassal Gaya... 1599 1910-11 
2 | Paraiys Khurd ww | 122 Ditto vee 1598 1910-1! 
8 | Azmatganj ee Ditto was 1599 1910-11 
4{ Sholpur ww. ies 120 Ditto an 1599 1910-17 
6 | Sungasis ee | 117 Ditto on 1599 1910-11 
6 | Daklmer we | 136 Ditto ae 1599 | 1910-11 
7 | Sdempur oe | 148 Ditto vas 1589 1910-11 
8 | Sarabdipur vee | 148 Ditto as 1599 1910-11 | 
9 | Malahi Chak tes 118 Ditto ove 1606 1910-11 
10 | Rajoi Rampar | 146} Ditto 4. | 1599 1910-11 
11 | Majhiawan {| 196; Ditto ...] 1599 1910-11 
12 | Majhar oe, 189 Ditto _..,.{ 1599 191‘ -11 
13 | Uparahuli ww. | 180 Nitto 70 1599 1910-11 
14] Kajari a. | 509 Ditto “ie 1699 1910 11 
15 | Kauriya .. we} HO Ditto ees 1599 1910-11 
16 | Gularia Chak vey | 228 Ditta ae 1599 1910-12 
17 | Tarwa ve | 114 Ditto)... 1599 1910-11 
18 | Fatebpur.., we | 298 Ditto ae 1599 1910-11 
19 | Kashthua a 90 Ditio = 158) 1910-11 
20 | Ubhai a .. | 108 Ditte if 1599 1910-11 
21 | Nod oe we | 107 Ditto aes 1599 1910-11 
22 | Maranpur ae | 169 Ditto ot 1599 1910+11 
#3 | Lachhuman Righa ... | 106 Ditto oe 1589 1910-11 
24} Kusdihara we { TLL Ditte oe 1569 191u-11 
25 | Paranpur... wey | 212 Ditto eis 1599 1910-11 
26 | Khaira ... we | 128 Ditie ove 1589 1910-11 
27 | Narisri eae 142 Ditto au 1699 1910-11 
28 | Hishunpar a. | 139 Ditte tue 1599 1910-11 
29 | Velaro... | Of Ditto...) 19F “1910-11 
30 | Simuara-,,. ee | 164) Tikari aes 6151 1999-10 
81 | Gaharpar eo. | 336 | Ditto ase 615) 2909-10 
82 | Pachmabla we | 1641) Ditto ase 5152 1908-10. 
38 | Paronpers. w.. | B47 T Ditto | 6181 1902-16 
B4{ Utren oe | 308 | Ditto Mie 6151 1909-10 
$5 |} Pali ane ww. | 286-7 Ditto aes 6151 1909-10 
36 | Ranipur ... vw. | 601) Jahanabad... 1370 191C-13 
87 | Hatt +e we | 449 Ditto 5a 1370 1910-11 
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1V.—(A) Private estates in which Government has muharrari rights,—Term expiring ‘nit 


before 1919, under direct management— coueld, 








— ' Name of village. 
1 2 
38 ; Dharaut ... ves 
89 | Ghejan ... a 
40 | Gyavi Bigha 
41 | Bishunpur 
43 | Gopalpur 
43 | Salempur 
44 ‘Rampur .., a 
45 | Navayanpur 
45 | Patiawan 





ag A oS SS SS ESAS SE ea 

















\ 





THeN® | Name of Than. Piet ft. Oabeteines 
3 estate, tettlement, 
3 4 6 6 
652 | Jahanabad 1370 1919-11 
iro | Ditto 1735 1910-11 
180| Ditto 1755 1910-41 
234 | Ditto 1755 1930-11 
178) Ditto 1755 1910-11 
230 | Ditto 1755 1910-11 
232 | Ditto 1°55 1910-11 
225 | Ditto va {1785 1910-11: 
233 | Ditto wi | 1786 1911-12 








Remarks, 


1V.—(B) Private estates in which Government bis mutarrare rights, leased to farmers.-— 
Term expiring in or before 1919, 


oat A AS AT FRA OTP TIS A TT 


le Name of village. 
1 2 
1| Baddi... 
2) Maniara ... 
3 | Singha .., ee 
4 | Sirphara ... ave 








Than 
No. 














Tauzi No, 
Name of Thana, of the 
|| estate, 
= 7 1 ! —_e 
4 5 
Atri 3697 
Ditto ae 8697 
Ditto oe 3697 
Ditto fas 3697 








Pate of expiry 
of existing 
settlement, 





1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 





Renarks, 


IV—C) Private estates in which Government having mufurraré rights has settled them 


with others in perpetual lease. 


Ne RE a A 





Tauzi No. 











Baty. Name of village. Thana | Name of Thans, | of the 
| : estate, 
1 | 2 3 4 5 
Sica le es -_ 
1{ Durba a. 197 | Mufas-al Gaya 4100 
2 | Ithiri 163 Ditto 4109 
3) Kastha 17] Diito aie 4100 
4| Haspara ... 162 Litto 4100 
5 | Varsa Nalan Th Ditla 4100 








Date of expiry 
of existing 
scttloment. 


Perpetual. 
Ditto. 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto. 





i 





a a 


Remarks, 
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V.—(A4) Temporarily-settled estates under Government management.—Term expiring in 
or before 1919, 


LE SS SSS a= GASPS __ PS 









































tly Name of village, Thana | Name of Thana. “OF the mot esltiag Romarks, 
1 2 | 8 4 | 5 | 6 | 7 
1 | Moti Chak eis | 412 | Mufassal Gaya 4750 1909-10 | 
2} Saiemyur.., os | 779 | Sherghati  ,.. 4750 1909-10 
8 | Pathra .,. we | 438 | Mufassai Gaya 4750 1909-10 
4) Gohati a. vee | 409 Ditto eas 4750 1909-19 }- 
5 | Nawadih «| 785 | Sherghati a. 4750 1909-10 
6 | Fazalaha ... oe | 782 Ditto ah 4750 1909-10 
9 | Kundilwa oe | 78Q Ditto eee 4750 1909-10 
8 | Kuso one os | 733 Titto re 4750° (199910 
9 | Inguna .. . | 418 | Mufassal Gaya 4750 19 9-10 
10 | Chhakarbandhs Oi, 2{Shorghati ... ‘A730 1909-10 
111 Pipra «| 791] Ditto... | 4760 1909-10 
12 Anuradhi.., we | 790 Ditto a 4750 1909-19 
13 | Baraha we | 226 Ditto i, 4750 19° 9-30 
ld | Béla ve we | 795 Ditto ves 4750 1993-10 
15 | Sobha Khap wo | 426 | Mufassal Gayo 4750 1209-10 
16 | Manik Chak we | 428 Ditto The 4750 19¢9-10 
17 | Chahra Pabra ..{ 80} Sherghati! "\. ] 4750 1999-10 
18 | Chhatarpur cas 79 Ditto = 4760 1909-10 
19 | Rabdi ... “is 86 Diito sae 4750 1.09-/0 
£0 | Umed Chak oa 3l Ditto welt) 64750 1904-10 
21 | Sthceo Khap . | 427 | Mafaseal Gaya 4750 1909-10 
221 Bagahi ... one 99 | Parachatti va 4750 1909-10 
23 | Tanrwa ... <e 72 | Sherghati 5% 4780 1909-10 
24 | Chorahi .., | 59} Ditto .. | 4750 3909-10 
26 | Habibpur ve | 7E8 Ditto one 4750 1909-10 
26) Ghuji | 881) Ditto. | 4667 1908-07 
a ee 











V.—(8) Temporarily-settled estates pa Government management.—-Term expiring 
after LUL9, 














ha Tauzi No, Date of expiry of 
Sorial Naine of village. Nov | Name cf Thana, of the ox isting Bemarks, 
Na, estate, settlement, 
a i _ 
i i maces e fe 4 | 5 8 r 
1 | Kajarsot . | 829 | Sherghaci... 4594 1926 








Ixxv 


VIL—(A) Temporarily-settled estates sottled with proprietors. —Term expiring in or 
before 1919, 














eee Rem deintntent Oieinieeere eet at ieeeialiede 
+ Tanzi No. Data of expiry of 
gies Name of village. Thane Name of Thana, of the ecialig’ Remarks. 
o% . estate, settloneut. 
1 2 | 3 4 | 5 | 6 | 7 
1 | Jaduachak : 53 | Barachati 4581 1916 


| 


ca ee NE TS SS 


. VI.—(B) Temporarily-settled estates settled with proprietors. —Term expiring after 1919. 
A LS 














; Tauzi No.| Date of ex-iry of 
Berlal Name of village. Abens Name of Thana. of the existing Remarks, 
No. * estute, settlement, 
1 | 2 3 | 4 | 6 | 8 7 
1 | Kachanri | F405 {| Sherghsti 4703 1925 











| 


en ee 


LS 


VII —(A) Temporarily-settled estates cased to farmers—Term expiring in or before 1929, 








A TE RS 























a mr 
i paar a ae aie 
a 2 3 + | 5 | 6 7 
oe Ee 
1] Dhamnt .., we | 49 | Bavachali, kl] |) 4780 1919 
2 | Nauniyan wee 52] Litto ae : A750 1919 
3 | Surahi Chak 69 | Ditto fe 4750 Wid 
4 | Hamzapur a 48 | Ditto n° 4700 1919 
5 Baherwa wv 45 | Litlo is | 4750 1919 
6 | Gohi 233 | Ditto we, 4750 1919 
9° Kusmha Tal eee 36 | Ditto wes | 4750 | 1919 
8 | Gointha Mittha 222 | Ditto oe | 4750 1918 











VIL — (B) Temporarily-settled estates leased to farmers.—Term expiring after 1919. 
een 


























Bec Name of village. Thang ) Namo of Thana, “othe pean a Remarks, 
1 2 3 4 | 5 | 6 ? 
1 | Dhab we | 786 | Sherghati  .. 4760 | 1935 
2) Tetaria Khurd »P 429 | Mufassal Gaya 4750 1921 
3 | Khurauna $07 Ditto 4. | 4750 1935 
4 | Asni seo BOG Ditto ies 4759 1935 
5 | Tetaria Kalan .. | 799} Sherghati ... | 4750 i921 
6 | Ghorwadih 781 Ditto ies 4750 1935 
7 | Mahimapur . 426 | Mufa sal Gaya 4750 1634 
8) Ekauni ... 789 | Sherghati ... 4750 1924 
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Ixxvi 


VITT.—(A) Villages containing Government lands not included in any tauzi held thas. 


























Et Es 
sel Name ot village. = | Name of Thana, Remarks, 
1 : 2 7 al 3 MSP Me a 4 | 5 
= he ae 
1 | Sonbarsa ee 5 | Arwal. | 
2; Sipah .. i 22 Do. | 

| 
3 | Mabuari Ss 25 Do | 
4 MHasanpurPipra .. 94, Do. | 
5 | Sakri sh 132 Do, i 
1 
6} Mahruli ven ey 183 Do. 
7 | Masuda = vin 138 Do. 
8 | Niranjanpur ian as 139 Do. 
9 | Tsmailpnr Koil a 142 De, 
10 | Sarwarpur . " 144 | Do. 
11 | Kaler ... 7 oa 159 Do. 
12 | Pelsar... ave evs 164 De. 
13 | Anchha . ies 51 Daudnagar. 
34 | Tejpura “ 2 Aurangabad. 
16} Dilra.. ai we | 16 | Do, 








Vill.—(B) Villages containing Government lends not included inany tauzi under 
temporary lease. 


le Dn ee eel 








ase Name of village, 
2 
1 | Kera ss 
2 | Makbulpur 
8 | Bichlagaon 
4} Saidpur ... 
5 | Bahadurpur 
6, Turkharsa 
7 | Mahdewa 
8 | Ekuiya 





Thana 
No. 


45 
120 








Date of expiry of 


Name of Thana, eae: 
4 6 
i Bo 
Daudnagar oe. | Slst March 1916. 
Arwal 1823) Fustt 
Do. Ho. 
Lo. Do, 
De. D. 
Do. ww | 81st March 1917. 
Aurangal ad B16 Fish. 
Do. wwe Do. 





Remarks. 


Rup? bigha alas Atak- 
bulpur, 
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APPENDIX 


XXXI. 


List of Officers who worked in the Survey and Settlement operations of Gaya district. 


SS ee ee ee a 


Serial 
No. 





o oe = A 


11 
12 


14 


16 
16 
17 





‘Name of Offcer, 


J. A, Hubback, 3.0.8. 


P. W. Murphy, c.8. 


E, L, Tanner, 1.0.8. 


A. BR. Duncan, 1.0.8. 


J. A. Saunders, 1.0.5. 


W.H Boyce, 1¢.8. 
N. ¥F, Peck, 1.c.8. 
J. R. Dain, i.c.s. 
J, 1. Murphy sie 


M. Shamauddin Haider 


Pandit Lakshmi Misra 


one 


Babu 
Atha. 


Sudhansbu Bhushan 


Babu Madhab Chandra Misra 


Babu Ramu Tal Varma 


Babu Phani Bhushan Mitra 
M. Syed Muhammad Mahfus 


M. Anwar Karim 


Babu Patin Bihari Aikat 


eee 


Rai Brojuandan Prashad Singh 


A. F, L. Sharling 
M. Salamul Haq ves 


Laba Bhupati Bhushan Ghosh 
Babu Jahnavi Prashad Singh 


Babu Sukhdey Narayan... 


eee 


Babu Mauoranjan Sinha 


Rabu Bijay Keute Sen. 


Babu Mahendra Nath Sar¢ar 
Babu Baldya Nath Ray... 








Designation, [maemo a 


Settlement Officer 


Ditto ie 
Settlement  Offver 
and A asistant Settle. 
ment Officer in 
charge, 

Ditto was 


Assiatant Scttlement 
Offcer in charge. 
Ditto 
Ditto 


wee 


Ditto 


oy 


Professional. Adviser 
Deputy Collector .., 


Ditto 
} 
Deputy Collector aud 
Assistnnt Settlement 
Otticer in charge. 
Deputy Collector... 
Ditto 


ae 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto ox 
Ditto 


Sub-Deputy Collector 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditty 


Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditt> 


eee 


Nature of employment, 


Sapaivinion and general con: 
trol. 


Ditto ditto... 
Ditto ditta ... 
Ditto ditto ., 
Ditto ditto vee 
Ditto ditto... 
Ditto ditto wa. 
Ditto ditto... 


In charge Cadastral headquar- 
tes office. 


In charge Settlement heads 
quarters office. 

Ditto ditto 
In charge Setrlement head- 
quarters 
and case work, 


In charge headquarters office, 
Attestation, section 13-A aud + 
cuse work, 


Revision, Attostation, section 
103-A, yect on 104 and case 
work. 

Attestation and section -]08-A 

Attestation 


foe vee 


Attestation and section 103-4 
work, 

Attestation, section 1034 
work und case work 


Attestation and section 103-A 
work. 
Attestation tee ats 


Khanapuri, Attestation and 
section 103-A work. 
Khanapori see 


eas 


Ditto on eee 


Khanapuri, Attestation, sec- 
tion LO3A and recess work, 
also ineharge of beadquar- 
ters offig: 


Khanapurt and in charge of 
Cadastral headquarters oftice. 
Khanapuri 


Ditto 


Revision and Attestation 


aoe 


a 


office, section 1s, 


| 


ts 


Higionean 


ae mae 


tw 


ct) 


w 


tor] 


i 


-t 


fy 


1 


1 


co 


‘ Remarks. 


Died of 
wounds 
on active 
service. 


Tran fer 
red to 
Hevgal. 


Died, 


Died. 


see ag San sie eves Rl a nN SES 
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Serial Fertod 
Name of Officer. Designation, Nature of employment. of Remarks. 
o employment! 
r] 
1 2 3 4 6 6 
a : 
Y. om 
29 | Eabu Rajaui KantaSen ... | Deputy Cullector ... | Revision ove a 0 6 
80 | Babu Radha Kanta Sharan Ditto « | Khanapuri and Attestation .. 11 
31 | Babu Bishun Lal ... | Sub-Depnty Collector} Khanapuri and Attestation and 3 O| Dismissed. 
recess wurk, 
32 | M. Hafiz Abdul Aziz oes Ditto .. | Khanapari, Attestation and-sec- 2 2 
tion 108-A, 
83 | Babu Deva Sagar Singh ... Ditto ve | Khanapuri hs ee 0 6 | 
94] Babu Jogesvar Proshad _... Ditto .. | Khanapuri and Attestation .., 0 6} 
35 | Babu Krishna Chandra Ghosh | Deputy Collector .,, | Kbanapuri, Attestation and 1 2 
section 1U3-A. 
ag | Babu Uma Charan Das... | ab-Deputy Collector Khanapuri, Attestation and 3.7 
Section 103-A and = recess 
work, 
37 | M. Amjad Ali ise Ditto .. | Khenapari ae avs 0 6 
ag | M. Safdar Husain aa Ditto ve. | Attestation = ves 0 6 
.39,| Rabo Mathura Prashad Chau-| Deputy Collector ... | Atteatstion, section 103-A and 2 0 
be. yecess work, 
40 | M. Shah Muhammad Musleh | Sub-Deputy. Collector) Attestation tae es 0 6 
Uddin. 
41 | Dabu Chintamani Acharya Ditto ww | Khanapuri das _ Oo 5 
42 | Mr. William Raha eee Ditto. . ct Ditto oo vee Q 4 
43 | Batu Kshitish Chandra Sen Ditto il Ditto veh ane 0 5 
44) M. Fazlur Rabman es Ditto vw. | Khanapuri, Attestation and 1 5 
reecss work. 
46 | M. Inayat Ahmad = Pil- Ditto a. | Khanepori vor bie 0 5! 
grami. 
46 | M. Kutubul Moin ae Ditto ,.._| Khanapuri and Attestation .., 0 5 
47 | Babu Lalit Kumar Sen... Ditto . | Attestation ee one 0 4 
48 | Babu Sarjya Narayan Singh Ditto w. | Attestation and seotion 103-A 18 
work, 
4g | M. Mubammnd Tahir... Ditto . | Attestation and section 103-4 13 
work, 
50 | Rabu Jaz Datta .. | Depnty Collector .,, | Attestation and section 103-A 3 8 
and cuse work. 
61 | Babu Paijnath Sahay, No. It Ditto «. | Khanspuri and Attestation .,. 0% 
62 | Rabr Chandra  Wumar Ditto vw | Khanapuri and Attestation 8 9 
Mathur, and caso work. 
53 | Babu Satish Chandra Guha Ditto ... | Attestation and section 103-A 0 8 
work. 
b4 | Babu Satya Narayan Singh... | Sub-Deputy Collector | Attestation and section 103-4 1 6 
work, 
f5 | Babo  Bhupendra Nath Ditto Attestativn, section 103-A 29 
Ghoshal, aud case work, 
86 | Babu Sant Bilas Singh re Ditto Attestation, Khanapuri, Recess 410 
work and recovery. 
67 | M.S. M.Ali Hassan a Ditto .. | Attestation vee ase 0 61 Died. 
58 | M. A. R. Shamshad awe Ditto . | Attestation ini ase 0 6 
69 | Babu Kinay Kumar Bhatta- Ditto ... | Attestation, section 103-A and 1 9! Diea. 
charji. recess work. 
60 | Babu Labanya Mohan Sanyal Ditto Khanapuri vee Res ol 
61 | Babu Ashutosh Sen Gupta ... Ditto Khanspuri and recess work... 0 $3 
t 
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Serial Period 
No. Name of O fficer. Designation, Natare of employment. of Remarks. 
; employment, 
Y. M. 
62 | J. E. Coutts Sub-Deputy Collector | Cadastral Recess os 0 8 
63 | M. Abdush Shakur oe | Munsif Khanapuri, Attestation and 1 6 
Case work. 
64 | M. Abul Barakat Do. Khanapuri, Attestation and 1 6 
Case works. 
65'| Babu Munisbwar) Prashad . Do. we Khanapnri, Attestation and i. 5 
Case work, 
66 | Babu Haribhar Prashad ae Do. Khanapuri, Attestation and 1 6 
Case work, 
67 | Babu Jagdhay Prashad Do. Khanapuri, Attestation and 1 6 
Case work, 
68 | Mr. Shamsuddin Do. .. | Khanapuri, f Attestation and 1 6 
‘ Case work, 
69 | Babu Nand Kishor Do. +. | Khanapuri, Attestation and 1 6 
Chaudhuri, Caso work, 
70 | Babu Bhuvaneshvari Sharan | Sub-Deputy Collector | Khanapuri 0 6 
Varm 1, 
“11M. Abdul Jalil 16s Ditto we | Khanapuri x ' 0 4 
72 | Mr. Priya Ranjan Das... Ditto vee] Attestation oe oo 0 6 
73 | Babu Kshirodhar Ray .. | Outsider. Assistant | Khavapuri aes 0 4 
Settlement Officer, 
74 | M. Khabirul Haqq Ditto vw. | Khanapurl. ow. et 0 5 
75 | G, Mendies es Ditto ee | Khanapuri on 0 6 
"6 } Babu Maheshwari Prasad Ditto «» | Khanapuri ar 04 
Varma. 
co 1 Babu Parameshwari Dayal ...| Sub-Depnty Collector) ihanapuri wee 0 5 
78 | L, G, L. Evans, 1.0.8, .. | Assistant. Mugistrate | Khanapuri and Attestation ...5 0 6 
on traning. 
79 | W. H. Lewis, t.c.s. foc Ditto 406 Ditto wis 0 6 
go | J. P. J. Elms, 1.0.8. Ditto - Ditto ses 0 6 
81 | G. P. Statham, Indian Police | Assistant Superinten- | Khanapuri 0 6 
dent of Police on 
t-aining. 
82) W. B. Breti, 1.0.9, +» | Assistant Magistrate | Khanapuri and Attestation ... 0 8 
on training. 
83] R. BE. Rassell, 1.0.5. Ditto Ditto 0 6 


SE eemreenimmmnmriammmmmniean immer ententemmmntiienisenl 








INDEX. 





Susyxcr. 

A 

Abstract of Record-of-rights ... we 

Abwab see toe 
» existence of in the nine-sixteenths ice 

claimed by.landlords ... oe 
» in Government estates ves ‘eee 

» in Rent suite ise ase 
Acquisition plans, scale of —— ore ves 
Administrative divisions ae _ ase 
ts » in 18)2 eee : 
* » proposed rearrangement of —— 


Administrative unit, disuse of thats as — — ee 
» se of police atahion e—- 


33 
Adopted stations ... see yy eee 
Aghane orops ove vee eae os 
Agricultural stook statistics .., ove ves 


Agriculturists, number of ——~ 
Ahars, embankments of —— forming village bomaasig 


» irrigation from —- set 
Asla, effect of + on area of fielde 35. 5 sie 
Akbar Ali Khan, zesssdor of Narhat Sami ees 
Amalgamation of Revenue suryey villages As 
Ameawan, Raja Heribar Prasad Singh of —— and the 
Tikari 7 aungs Estate se ee, 
Ancha pargana, history of ——~ Kes as 
Avreals in boundary disputes see 


n in caseq yndcr section 40, Bengal rletdacy Act 


» in cases poder section 105. Bengal Tenancy A¢ 
» _ in case under section 106, Bengal Tegency bch 


Appraisement of orops, see Danabands. 











Area, excess in opges under asi “oe Benge! 
Tenancy Act eee vee 

» in landlord’s papers, acqnracy of —— aes 
»  gesnvied and unoccupied —— bee bee 
», of district ose soe vee 
» former ———~ of district ... eee 
» of holding, average ——... 
» Of operations tee 
» Of plot, ave~ge—— .... wee wee 
» of thanag, eee ae oes 
» of thana, ayerage—— .., ae nee 
» of village, average “ 
» uncultivated 
,, under different systems of produce rent es 


« under sprions harvests 


Papa, Rieke 
124 78 
Arpanprs FV, 
174 99 
18} ies 
41, 181 98.310 
85 51 
73 47 
2 1 
19 ) 
$ 2 
122 75 
12p 75 
8% 40 
125, 132,183 76, 89 
124, 142 76; 64 
AppanDir ¥, 
26 ll 
85 42 
209 138 
199 130 
$5 20 
52 $8 
86 24 
83 19 
65 41 
198 134 
Aprgnprx XVI 
112 70 
Appennbix XY. 
114 71 
Aprrraix XII. 
108 68 
190 180 
148 85 
1, 121 1,75 
27 11 
128 76 
49,121 38, 75 
123 75 
2 1 
122 75 
122 75 
126 17 
Appennix IT. 
172 102 
125 96 


Apprenpix IT, 


Suysxcr. 


Area under varions crops ies as 


Arwal factory, founder of —— 











»  pargana, history of ose vee 

»  under-racyads in ee at : 
Assistant Settlement Officers in charge ... aoe 
Atri pargana, history of toe eee 
Attestation, progress of—— ... vee oe 
Awarza register “5 oh : 
Azamgarh mahal, history of —— eee oe 

4. 
B 

Bakast land, claims to ——— —... 

- » of proprietors 

5 » of tenure-holdors ... nae 

» _» _ Bettled on produce-rents for ‘an addition e 

the usual half-share. 

Batta 
Barawada bes iss des ore 
Barley 
Barley and wheat baikea ais ree ese 
Barma Chak, disputes in village ——— ss ses 
Paras, area under —— vs nak 

» claimeéo — under section 69, Bengal Tenancy Act 

» entry of —— ine eee 

» system steponiertenia oF of district or 

» theoriginal system eat oH a 
B class railway lands sol ma is 


Belkhara mahal, history of —— 
Bengali Estates, history of 
produce-rent system in —— 

















” ” 
» Villages of —in pargana Roh eee 
Bengal Tenancy Act, Section 30 age 
33 3 » Section 37 not applicable to cases 
under Section 105. 
n- a 5 Section 40, appeals under aes 
93 3 » Section 40, application of — in 
practice. 
. i » Section 40, oases under és 
: 3 » Section 40, previous use of — in 
Gaya district. 
iY i » Section 40, proposed amendments 
in 
43 53 » Section 52 
* r » Sectioa 58, cases under tke 
% 5 » Section 69, proceedings under —— 
= 3 ». Section 69, use of cases under — 
in commutation. 
33 3. Section 108-A., objections under 


— 


Papa Paex. 

128 79 
Appennix ITE. 

32 19 

82 19 

169 96 

55, 83, 226 36, 50, 155 

86 22 

82 50 

177, 178 107 

29 14 

74 45 

143, 145 85, 86 

143, 146 85, &6 

171 100 

171 99 

177 106 

128, 138 719, 81 

136 81 

86 $4 

172 102 

174 104 

78, 84,173 45,50, 103 

172 102 

172 102 

77 47 

32 19 

80 15 

179 107 

35 21 

109 68 

106 67 

193 134 
AppENpIx XVI. 

186—190 120-180 

192 134 
ApprnDix XV, 

184 117 

188, 195 129 135, 

108 68 

170 97 

174 104 

187 125 

102, 103 65 


Appenpix IX, 


Sussgct. 


Bengal Tenancy Act, Sections 104-i04-G., work under— 


3) ”? 2) 


application of Section 105 to cases 
where raiyat has both produce 
and cash rent lands. 


Section 105, cases under 





Section 105-A., use of — by appli- 
cant under section 105. 


Section 106, appeals in cases under 


Section 106, case} umdier —— .., 


Scetions 107, 109-D, noting under 





Section 108, eases under -—-= 
Section 108-A., cases undor ——... 


Section 108C. aul ae 

eres 178, proviso (i), application 
© 

Bhadat crops baie ye 

Dhauli, meaning of the entry — in Mihi 8 of the 
khatian. 


33 ” ” 





*See also: produce. rent, 


Bhault, fard rewaz 





Bhelawar pargana, history of ss 

Bait land, definition of — in revord-of-tights 

Bodh Gaya, villages of Mahanth of — in pargana 
Maher. 

Boundary disputes 

of Gaya and Sbahatad districts, ~dinteapausy 


in 
Boundaries of the district 


bed 





3 rr former ——— _... 
Hoandury pillars ... eee 

3 (trijunction) stones rr 
Buchanan’s estimate of arca under produce went in-i912 
estimate of cultivated area in 1812 


estimate of population in 1812 ... 


> 


2 eee 
Budhauli, Mahanth of —— ... soe saa 
Bungalows ; 

Burha Burhi pain, digante about ise oes 
Cc 
Cadastral survey, check of ==—— ee ove 


progress Of ——== Se 
staff Pee ae cee 


” 2 


» Br) 


Section 105, appeals in cases under — 


Paga, Paes. 


920,222 451, 125 
Appenpix XVII. 


112 70 
Aprenpix XI, 
178 108 
106 67- 
APPENDIX X, 
lil 70 
114 71 


AprenpDix XIII. 


113 70 
Appendix XITJ. 

116 72 
115 71 
115 71 
Aprennix XIV. 

106 64 
160, 220 91, 151 
125, 181 76, 80 
173 108 

176 105 

36 22 

15 7 

35 21 


65—67, 221 41—43, 152 


79 48 
1 1 
27 11 
65 42 
68 43 
156 189 
126 78 
19 ) 
85 al 
ll 6 
115 72 
57 86 
54 35 
56 36 





Sunzzcr, 
Canal irrigation, extent of ——— ies ten 
” » system of we 
rate in commutation casea wee ide 


22 


Cases under section +0, Bengal Tenancy Act 


section 58, Bengal Tenancy Act 
section 105, Bengal Tenancy Act 


section 106, Bengal Tenancy Act 


*% ” 


section 108, Bengal Tenancy Act 
seotion 108A, Bengal Tenancy Act as 


Case work results, entry of ——= in recordeof rights 
and parties’ copies. 

Cash rent, alteration of 
consent of raiyat 

and produce rent incidence compared 
See also Rent. 
rented Jand, proportion of 
outturn of crop on 
that on produce rent land. 


in 1820 subject to 





” ” 


uncultivated 
compared to 
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9 te) M9 


Castes, Hindu ase oc 
», Muhammadan ove soe vee 
Census of 1872, 1882, 1891, 1901 ree sie 
» wi oo ah a 


Cess revaluation returng, use of —-— in commutation... 


roll, evidence from ——~ as regardg realization of 
prodace rent. 


» Schedules... ove see ube 


o2 


», use of —— in commutation cages 


Chakath rents, disputes as to ——— cee see 
i x» «entry of —— wis eis 
% » _ ingdenee (ieee re ats 
Ps x» meaning of —— eee sxe 
is is proposed legislation as to —~— 
6 a record of—— ... eis isa 
3 » ag of —— in commutation cases 
Chatkran lands Wes das 
Chandargarh family vee nee 
Charkawan pargana, history of. -_— te see 
Chatkari, boundary dispate in viJlage -——___ Ses 
Chaukidari cha kean lade... Ses ay 





Ciiaukidars in 1864, McNcile’s report on 
- distribption of ies iat stones among —— 

Chaurahka ass : 
commutation of —— 


3 
Check of cadastral survey 
% Khanapurr r 
Fr the ecard cedients ses “sn 
5 irrigation records 


Civil Court partitions, sce Partitions. 


Pasa, Paes. 
196 186 
198 188 
158 128 
192 134 

Appennix XV. 
170 97 
1086 67 
Aprasprx X. 
118 70 
Appannix XII, 
115 71 
115 71 
Aprrnpix XIV. 
116 72 
41 28 
182 114 
127 78 
14] 84 
28 10 
24 ll 
20 9 
18 g 
185 128 
1838 116 
98 6] 
Arrzrpux XX 
186, 187 120; 124 
161 92. 
84 $l 
167 96 
188 90 
142 93 
160 ol 
190 138 
98 58 
80 16 
31 17 
66 43 
94 b& 
03 §8 
48 48 
172 102 
190 18% 
57 36 
70 44 
104 66 
206 148 











Susszct, Pana. Pace 
Civilians, junior, tram-ng of ——~- a iva 56, 79 36, 48 
Climate a5 tas es 12 6 
Collectorate partitions, see Partitions. ; 
Communications, railways —... ar baa 5 $ 
* roads ae a 6 3 
Pr water cae a see 7 4 
Commutation of produce rent, advantage to. landlord of 191 138 
non-production of papers. 
i appeals 183 134 
AprenDiIx XVI. 
i i compromiees in : 195 185 
Pe = consideration of canal 183 128 
tate in 
53 + ‘effect of —-— in village 184 119 
Goharpur. 
4 ry effect of in village 184 119 
Pachrukhi. 
33 *3 factors to be considered 186—190 120—130 
es 53 landlords’ servants the 182 116 
greatest opponents of ——. 
: Re mankhap aud. chawraha 190 132 
PF .; policy to be followed 184 117 
in—. 
$s + previous history of =-in 184 117 
Gaya district. 
i 3 prices of grain taken in 187 124 
cases of —, 
3 5 results of 192 134 
Apeenpix*XV. 
i is test. of fairness. of final 190 182 
rate 
PF %3 use of cess’ Schedules 186, 187 120, 124 
1a—. 
» + use of chaduth rents in 190 133 
testing final rate. 
35 i use of one-fifth gross 190 182 
produce test in Bengal. 
53 a use of road e2ss returns 185 126 
F ro views of Rent Law Com- 186 121 
mission on-—~, 
Compromises in commutation cases, unfairness of — 195 135 
Copies of irrigation record, distribution of — iss 207 142 
Cost of irrigation to landlords ios eas 209 145 
s operations vee a vee 117, 118 73 
5 revision survey ese 62 38 
Cropped area ‘ + . 125 76 


Crops, Aghant 


» area under various — 


» DBhadai— 


» outturn of — 


2 Ratt— eee 


APrENDix IJ. 


ApPrenp1x III. 


ne a. 125, 182, 183 76, 80 

128, 138 79,61 

Appgyvix ILI. 

re 125, 131 76,80 
eee wee ave 140 82 
oes vee 125,135, 136 76,80 


Supsxcr. 


Crop cutting, danger of relying on—to estimate land- 


lord’s realization. 
experiments 


oy ” eee ooe 


comrparison = ofaewith 


a a9 3 
achedules.* 


» Statement .., 


Cultivated area 


proportion of-~held on produce rent 
i in 1812 


3” 
” 


” ” 
Cultivation, effeot of rent system on — 


”» poselble extension of ~ 
Cuetoms in irrigation 


eee 
wero 


eee eee 


Dadar pargana, history of 
Duhiak 
Dohiiikar, see Occupancy. 

Dakhner pargana, history of — 

Dama, use of — instead of pies in rent. 
Danatandi, area. under— .,, 

a later introduction than datas 


tee 
ese 

40@ 
a 


a 


Act, 
oe entry of — Gas is 
a rent usually paid in cash ia 


Daudaagar Municipality, not surveyed in detail 
Decenaial settlement, see under the various paxganas, 
Deo Estate, history of — ... 
Dhanhor land, definition of — if renutdcoters zabts 
Digwars jagirs eee eo 
Disease, sce Public health, 
Disputes as to chahath rents 
» as to the system of produce rent 
» about possession oes 


3 attestation — ae 


” boundary — ne 

+ internal— ue 
District Board claimg to roadside land 
Division of crops, see Batat. 


Dofasli area vee “ae 


Donda, boundary dispute in village—~ 
Dosckao 


Draft publication of the ied re 
E 
Ekhtilaf khewat ... oes sae 


¥Ekil pargana, history of — sis 


eee 


cess 


oe 


eee 


ig. previous settlemente.. wh 


ade 


ove 


claims to—under Section 69, Bengal Tenancy 


eee 


Pana, Prax 
482, 187. 114, 123 
139, 140 $1 

Areuyory XIX. 

08 62 
124 78 
Appenpix III, 

125 78 
Aprenpsx ITI. 

155 89 
156 89 
157 90 
127 78 
126 78 
208 148 
84 20 
41,171 28,100 
86 23 
168 96 
172 30a 
172 102 
174 104 
73,84, 173 45, 50,103 
178 106 
49 83 

81 17 

15 7 

92 58 
168 92 
172 103 
73, 87, 89 45, 64, 65 
8} 50 

72, #3 At 
76 46 
226 76 
Apreynix II, 

67 48 
181° 111,114 
301 65 

71 44 

36 22 


Bupisct. PARA, Paar 
Emigration ous Aad vew eee 26 11 
” effeot of—on population new wee 90 9 
Buhancement of produce rent by Maksudpur Estate .., 181 114 
- of rent, illegal — ove ws =: 86, 90,166 = 88, 56, 05 
= of rent due to rise-of prives ... 109 68 
Estates, number of— es stg ay 45 $1 
»  Pp¥oduce rent system in ees — see tee 17i—179 106, 107 
Excess area in tases under Sectida 105; Bengal Tenancy Act 108 68 
Expendi‘ure on operations... cae ‘es 117,118 73 
Experiments in crop cutting .., on eee 139, 140 81 
Arrenpix XIX, 
Exports eas oes sae ane 107 5 
FP 
Fair copying of the records .., tee ve 104 66 
Fair rent, test of— eee ase e090 1x0 68 
Famines tee one eve 18 8 
Fard abpasht (village irrigation record) ,,. vo 802 139 
Apremoix XXIV. 
Foard HAawale eae oes pee one ‘124 76 
AppENpIXx V, 
Fard Rewaz Bhaoli see ing vee 175 103 
Final publication of the record vee ses 105 63 
Fixed rents, raiyats holding at — vr ses 148, 147 86, 86 
See also Shikam 
Floods oe eee ope oe 17 8 
Forgery of landlords’ papers .., ne 86, 18) 53, 118 
G 

Gatrdathtlkar, see Non-occupancy 
Gaya district, area of sae ova ~~ 1,121 1,75 
Pi avea of operations in— .., ms 49,121 38,75 
Gaya Municipahity, survey of— ry ove 49,79 38, 48 
AprENpix XXIX, 
Gaya pargana, history of— és 87 25 
Gaya taxes és 38 26 
Ghi rent ove see one see 165 95 
Ghulam Haidar, farmer of pargana Charkawan “ 31 18 
Ghulam Hussath Khan, camiadar of Sherghati one 29 12 
Glossary of irrigation terms .. see Arpgypix XXVIII. 
Goam ss 213 147 
Gobardhanpur Eats, ecieateen cases th village— 182 J15 
Goharpur, boundaty dispute reyarding village— ose 221 152 
r effect of commutation in villa: e— 184 119 
Goh pargana, wees of— ... ies 38 19 
Gofat - ins 136 81 
Cosh wara ea ins . see 124 76 
Appeypix IV, 
Government estates, abwab in — ves see 41,171 28, 102 
i » cases of fixed rents in— 147 86 
92 e tutation of names in— rT 1564—220 $8—15} 


Pacs 
28 
110 
149 
91, 351 


153 


Appenpix XXX. 


151 


AprEenDIx XVII, 


Supszct. Papa. 
Government estate, report on—in 1820 by Mr. Reade 41 
” »  Shareof produce taken in—  ... 181 
Government and temporarily-settled estates, history of—~ 219 
% i miadi settle- 160, 220 
ments in— 
” ” list of— ... 223 
ay ” rent Settle- 220 
ment in— 
5 53 yevenne 224 
settlement in— 
Gram rt 128, 135 
Grierson’s atiaent of the oe rent antes ace 180, 184 
45 estimate of outturn of crops ... ves 140 
Gurua taluka, history of— ... as uae: 20 
H 
Hasauli Estate, seo Bengali estates. 
Hasua Bubus, estate of-  ... ses F 85 
Hawalgi lagan entries os oo vee 178 
Head inspectors, abolition of —~ oe js 56 
Hindu castes ' ... eee mag eee 23 
Hindus, proportion of—in the district... ee 22 
Holding, average area of— ... af oes 123 
7 meaning of—as used in the statietics eee 128,173 
Fy, statistics of — tee see tes 
I 
jmal khahdan, meaning of cntry of— .., ies 97 
Illegal enhan:ement of rent ... rte .» 86,90, 1°6 
Imports see aos 10 
Improvements, consideration tin Coinmantatiod cases T9 
Incidence of oash rents nei vee 166--169 
ni yy and prcduce rent Sompaied wits 182 
Jndian Penal Code, Sectiou 421, use of—by landlords in - 174 
produce rent holdings. 
Todustries vee wee oe vr 10 
Internal disputes .. ous - 72,78 
Irrigation aharaes; coniideestinn of—in: commatation 188 
cages. t 
Irrigation, connection of—with prevalence of produce .. 155 
rent, 
Irrigation, control of—by raiyats _ jae 210 
sy cost of—to landlorus ies We 209 
si customs wk cee 208 
3 imyortance aud Seat of— 196, 197 
re legislation as to private—works vee 188 
7 legislatisn required to regulate— esi 212—218 
; Mays za rer ee 206 
8 rec d-of-rights ... 202—204 


153 


79, 80 
107, 119 


13 


21 

104 

36 

10 

19 

75 

75, 108 


Aprenbix IV. 


60 

53, 56, 95 
5 

180 
95—98 
114 

105 


5 
44 
128 


89 


145 
145 
143 
136 
129 
146-149 
142 
139 


Apr3ypix XXIV. 
Aprenpix XXV. 


” cheok ol— oar ore 206 


142 
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Sussxct. Papa, Pace 
Irrigation record of rights, distribution of copies of— 207 142 
2. 55 how to find——in the bound 206 142 
volames, 
5 proposed new form of ——... 205 141 
Arpenpix XXVI. 
4 ecord, instructions for preparation of—- —_..., APPENDIX XXVII 
ss rights in Government estates in 1820 ; 41 28 
*s systems of—— «ve eae 198—201 138—139 
i terms, glossary of ——~ bee AppEnpix XX VIII 
Letimrari, meaning of ——in the record-of-rights te 98 60 
J 
Jagarnath Prasad Singh, Raja of Deo $1 19 
Jagirs, digwart ise ies 92 5S 
» of Nawab Mozaffar Fans ion Sd 33, 34 19, 20 
Jamabandi area compared to survey area ... ine 190 130 
Jarra pargana, history of ose wo $5 20 
Jinawar 124 76 
Apprnnix III. 
Joint family property, shares in— sae iss 97 60 
Judge, special ane ee 110 69 
Jungle rights si fe 94 59 
Pr » in Government estates in 1820 . 41 28 
Junior Civilians, training of ~— ee 56, 79 86, 48 
K 
Kabar pargana, history of —— 34 20 
Kaemi eee a re 148 87 
Kaitht script, useof—— .., ‘ sé §1 49 
Kamtas bag ase 99 63 
Kamtautt bonds ... Aprenorx XXIIT. 
Kenungos, paucity of Gained ae oes 56 86 
Kara Fstate, history of —— 33 20) 
Kawa Kol mahal, proposed permanent esitioment of 40 Q7 
temporarily settled villages in --——. 

5 i report of Mr. Reade on ee 40 27 
Koal, disputes in village——... toe ae 100 64 
Khanapurt, check of tei vee 70 44 

” progress of —— ... 69, 79 44, 48 
Khatian, arrangement of plotsin —— .. .. 69,78, 173 44, 45,103 
Khaira mahal, history of —— see ae 29 4 

‘5 "partition of —— aia 1 b7 
Khasart oe eos 135 80 
Khewat writing ... ea 71 44 
Khurbhi jawan ... see 208 143 
Kunda estate, see Bengali estates. 
Kundil mahal, history of 29 14 
Karkibar, disputes in village—— 86 53 
Kutumba pargana, history of —— ie aes 30 14 
L 
Yjand acquisition, scale of plans for 78 47 
Landlords’ papers, non-production of advantageous to 191 133 
landJords in commutation cases. 
5 forgery of —— ve 86, 181 58, 113 
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Bunsx07, 
Landlords’ share of produce in produce rent 
Landlord, see Proprietor. 


Land registration ves eee a 
Land Revenue .., ae ia 
Legislation regarding shies: rents ie sis 


” in respect of private irrigation works ues 
Limitation in cages under Seo. 106, Bengal Tenanoy Act 


Linseed abe ose _ ves 


Maher pargana, history of — 
Maize tee 


Maksudpur family, genealogical treeof —— , 
Wards Estate, history of ——~ 


” ih 


a3 
produce rent systemin —— ° 


” ” share of produce taken b 


Villages of — in pargana — 
Pachrukhi 
Mali Dali taluda, history of —— 
Manaura pargana, history of —— 


” a 


see oe 


oee 


Mangan te sale we ae 
Mans vee eee x ate 
Mankhap cs eee 4 vee 

commutation of —— “4 see 


x 


Manufactures - ... 
Mays, irrigation ... ne 
» old, ——~ used for revision survey— ies 


eee oon eee 


Markets ate ae oe cae 
. Marna a 


Mayi family, gencalogical tree of —— ... 
MeNéeile’s report on chankidars in 1864 
Measures, local 
Miads sottlements in Government estates ... 


Milan khasra ik wee see 


Mitarjit Singh, Raja of Tikari see 
Mitra, Rai Ram Sunder founder of ae Bengali estates 


Mortgages of ocoupancy rights, statistics of —= 





Mozaffar Jung, Jagira of —— bee eee 

Muhammadan castes ee See eee 

Muhammadans, former centres of —_— ove soe 
55 proportion of —— in the district toe 


3 tendency of —— to colléot in towns... 

Municipalities, see Daudnagar, Gaya, Tikari. 
Mutarfa see 
Mutation of namcs in Governtent estates ... soe 
ss in landlords’ jamabandis Ay 


Pasa. Paes. 
181 109 
43 82 
44 81 
162 98 
Q12—218 146—149 
118 71 
187 81 


Appenpix ITI. 


85 20 

128, 131 79, 80 
Aprenpix IIT. 

36 28 

86 24 

178 107 

181 WI, 11s 

385 22 

30 15 

33 19 

17 100 

171 100 

172 102 

190 182 

10 5 

206 142 

59 87 

9 5 

128, 181 71, 80 
APPENDIX III, 

35 20 

98 58 

14 7 

160, 220 91, 151 
124 76 


APPENDIX Il. 
20, 30, 86 14, 15, 22 


80 15 

124, 153 76, 87 
Aprenpix VIII. 

33, 34 19, 20 

24 11 

22 10 

22 10 

22 10 

41 28 

154, 220 88, 151 
154 88 
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Sonszct: 


Nadi Son, entry in khewat ... 
Nagdi, see Cash Rent 

Names, spelling of 7 
Narain Singh, zamindar of Siris re 








Narbat Pargana, ali of se wes 
Nawsat a see vee 
Neg oni eee oe 
Nigar és 
Nine-sixteenths share in piles claimed by teadlond.. 
Nisf es tee re ee 
Nocha = ies “we Seu 
Non-occupaney ratyate oe 

on » incidence of rent of — 

5 » in reclaimed land 


Notifications soncerning the operations, list of 
Noting case work results in record-of-rights and 
parties’ copies mere tee see 
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Objections under section 103-A, Bengal Tenancy Act ... 


under section 104-E, Bengal Tenaney Act ... 


” 


Occupancy ratyats vee vee 

y Tights, mortgages pane y. eas 

” » sale of — eee eo eee 
Occupation of the people of the district ... eee 
Occupied area . soe 
Officers who served in the Gers asttleciant ate 
Oilseeds vee eos ose ise 


Okri pargana, history of — ... 


Opium ° eee eee eee soe 
Outturn of crops .. eee 
on pod ee eat land and cash rené 


Jand compared. 
effect of class of soil on —— ace 


P 


Pachrukhi pargana, history of —— au 
village, effect of commutation in ——- —.... 


a” 


3 


a3 


Paddy, aghans eos eee ees eee 
»  Shadat iss tee 


» and rice, comparative prices of —~ vs 


Para. 


79 


80 

80 

35 
18] 
171 
211 
181 
181 
71 
150 
168 
160 


Paax. 


48 


49 
14 
20 
109 
100 
146 
109 
109 
100 
87 
96 
91 


Appennpix I, 


116 72 

102, 103 65 
Appenbix 1X. 

220 151 

148 87 

124, 158 76, 87 
Appenpix VIII. 

124, 152 56, 87 
Apprenpix VII. 

25 ll 

143 85 

226 154 
Apprnpix XXXI. 

128,137 79, 81 
Appespix III. 

86 22 

188 81 

140 82 

141 84 

15 7 

85 20 
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JT wAvE the honour to submit the final report on the Survey and 
Settlement Operations in Gaya district written by Mr. E. L. Tanner, 1c.s. 


The operations covered practically the entire area of the district which is 
4,748 square miles. They began in November.1911 with traverse survey and 
finished in March 1918. Mr, Tanner joined the Settlement when rocord- 
writing began in December 1912, and became Settlement Officer in the following 
year, With the exception of a short period in 1014 he held the post until the 
completion of the operations. 


2. In Chapter VIII Mr. Tanner discusses the agricultural statisties of the 
district, and compares them with those of other Bihar districts. Of the total 
area sixty per cent. is cultivated, the percentage in the Jahanabad Subdivision, 
situated on the Patna border, being over 80. Fifty-five per cent, of the ercpped 
area grows winter crops, 60 per cent, #abé..crops, and the percentage sown in 
the bhadai harvest, 9 per cent., is the lowest in Bihar. ‘Twenty-four per cent. 
uf tho area grows two cropsa year and 55 per cent. is irrigated. In respect of 
irrigation Gaya is only surpassed by Patna, where 60 percent. of the cropped 
area is irrigated. ‘Che possibilities of further extension of cultivation are poor 
as most of the uncultivated area is situated in the south of the district, where 
the land is infertile and lacks facilities for irrigation, The principal crops are 
rice, gram, wheat, oilseeds, harley and maize. Rice is by far the most impor- 
fant, being grown on half the cropped area. 


3. In view of the prevalence of praduce-rents and the prospect of having 
to deal with numerous applications for their commutation special attention 
was given to crop-cutting experiments. Altogether over 11,000 experiments 
were made on the triangle system devised by Mr. Mubback in Shahabad. 
In paragraphs 141 and. 142 of the report Mr. Tanner discusses the results of 
these experiments and compares them with previous estimates of outturn. 
ILis estimates slightly excced those of Sir George Grierson and Mr. Stevenson- 
Moore, and agree fairly well with those made by Mr. (now Lord) McDonell in 
1876. It is worthy of note that the estimates still used by the Agricultural 
Department in preparing the annual crop forecasts appear to be much too high. 
Mr. 'Tanner puts the average outturn per acre of rice lands at twelve maunds 
of paddy, whereas in the annual forecast the normal crop is assumed to be 
fifteen maunds of cleaned rice, a figure which must necessarily give an 
cxagzerated idea of the stocks of food held in the district. These experiments 
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throw an interesting light on the bhaoli or produce-rent system which is pre- 
valent in South Bihar. Unless Mr. Tanner has grossly exaggerated the average 
outturn, the landlords realize a much smaller precentage of the crop than they 
are nominally entitled to, a circumstance which will be discussed when consi- 
dering tho objections raised by them to the cash-rents fixed in villages where 
produce-rents have been commuted under section 40 of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act, Paragraph 141 of the report compares the outturn of bhaoli lands with 
that of lands held on cash-rent and shows the latter to be 16 per cent. higher 
than the former, another interesting fact. 


4, In writing the revenue history of Gaya Mr. Tanner was hampered by 
the scarcity of material, most of the early records having been burnt during 
the mutiny. The difficulty of his task was increased. by the frequent variations 
in the district boundary due to numerous transfers aud re-transfers of pargana 
to and from adjoining districts. He has, nevertheless, compiled from various 
sources an interesting account of the chief parganas of the district, the estates 
to which they belong, and their treatment during, and subsequent to, the 
Deconnial and Permanent Settlements. He also deals with the proceedings 
taken after the latter setilement to resume and assess to revenue lands held 
revenue-free without a valid title. The records of the resumption proceedings, 
like those of the earlier settlements, are, ‘unfortunately, defective, but their 
effect can be gauged from the fact that between 1§19 and 1870 the revenue of 
the district increased by Rs. 8,88,621. Therevenue in 1916-17 amounted to 
Bs. 14,88,775, which represents an average incidence of 7 annas 3 pics per 
acre, the fourth highest incidence in Bihar, the districts with higher assessments 
being Muzaffarpur, Saran and Patna. Of the total revenue of the district 
90 per cent. is derived from permanhently-settled estates, 3 per cent, from 
temporarily-settled estates, and 7 per cent. from Government estates. Eighty 
square miles is hold revenue-free. The number of revenuc-paying estates, which 
in 1870 was 4,400, has since then increased by partitions to 9,000. ‘The increase 
is still in progress, the number of  astates partitioned by the Collector 
between 1902 and 1917 being 447. 


In spite of the fact that the average number of applications fox mutation 
of names annually presented by proprictors is about 16,000. Land. Register D 
was not found in Gaya to be less out of date than in other Bihar districts. 


5. Gaya was the first district in which the tract notified for Survey and 
Settlement included a considerable area for which maps and records- of-right 
prepared under the Bengal ‘Tenancy Act were already in existence. The area 
referred to covered 800 square miles, and included the Belkhara Mahal, the 
Deo, Maksudpur and Vikari Estates, and most of the villages of which Govern- 
ment is proprictor. One of the first questions which arose was whether the 
original maps and records should be corrected and revised, or whether new 
mays and records should be prepared. Had the area formed a compact block 
capable of being easily supervised by a special staff, it is probable that some 
economy could have been effected by merely revising the old maps and records. 
The saving would, however, have been confined to the cost of the field opera- 
tions, survey and record-writing, for it was clear that no shortening of the 
subsequent stages of the work was practicable. Experiments made in a 
number of villages with the object of comparing the results of revision with 
those of a re-survey showed the latter to be immeasurably superior. The 
revised maps invariably contained many unnecessary plot numbers, and were 
often so full of corrections as to be almost illegible. It was finally decided 
to abandon the idea of revision and to re-survey and to prepare a new record- 
of-rights for the whole area, a decision which, having regard to the high 
standard of accuracy in the maps and records which the Courts and the public 
of this province insist on, was undoubtedly wise. Tt should be borne in mind 
that in Gaya the choice lay betweon revising each map as a whole or making 
a new one, The system of blue prints now in use in the North Bihar revision 
operations, which render it possible to utilize such portions of the original 
map as are capable of being brought up to date by a moderate amount of 
revision, and to make a fresh survey of the remainder, had not taucn been 
introduced. 
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‘When the next revision of the maps of the district becomes due the work 
should be rendered much easier by the system of adopted stations introduced 
in 1914 and described in paragraph 64 of the report. The difficulty of finding 
the old traverse stations and the scarcity of fixed points, which, in their absence 
could serve as a basis for a fresh survey, has been a source of considerable 
trouble in North Bihar. 


G, The most interesting portion of the report is contained in Chapters IX 
and X, which deal with produce-rents and their commutation. The area held 
on such rents in Gaya constitutes 63 per cent. of total area held hy raiyats 
with rights of occupancy, a percentage which exceeds the figure for any 
other Bihar district, Patna coming second with 44 per cent. Ever since 
settlement operations began in South Bihar, the officers dealing with the 
applications reccived from raiyats for the commutation to cash of their pro- 
duce-rents have been confronted with problems exceeding in interest and 
importance any agrarian problem that has arisen since the passing of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act. The real nature of produco-rents, their relation to cash- 
rents, the conditions, if any, which justify a refusal to commute them, and 
the terms on which they should be commuted, have all been the subject of 
discussion, Myr. Tanner’s report contains in the fallest measure the material 
necessary to decide these questions. It has hitherto been believed, and the 
Civil Courts have invariably acted on the belief, that a landlord taking produce- 
rents obtains from his tenants a proportion varying from one-half to nine- 
sixteenths, and sometimes even higher, of the gross produce of each holding. It 
was supposed that the tenants willingly pay this enormous rent in return for 
being allowed to irrigate theiv lands, and in consideration of the fact that in 
years when the oatturn in small their rents are automatically and proportion- 
ately reduced. [t was contended that itis against the interest of both 
landlords and tenants to abolish produce-rents, and that it would be a gross 
injustice to the former to substitute for thers any cash-rents which fell far short 
of the cash equivalent of the very high produce-rents which they are supposed 
to receive, These contentions, it should be noted, are still put forward by the 
opponents of the commutation methods adopted by the Settlement Depart- 
ment. Mr, ‘lanner’s report effectually disposes of them. He shows that 
the connection between irrigation and produce-rents is not so close as was 
imagined. In Aurangabad subdivision, for instance, where the percentage 
of land held on produce-rent, 81.per.cent., is the highest in the district, 
the percentage of the area irrigated from private canals is least. He points out 
that under the original batai system the landlord claims, not oneshalf or 
nine-sixteenths of the gross produce, but one-half of the produce after 
certain deductions have been made, deductions which reduce his nominal 
claim to 40 or 45 per cent. of the gross produce. He shows (paragraph 132 
and elsewhere), that this share, much less the higher shares claimed under tie 
danabandi system, is never actually paid, the severity of an otherwise unwork- 
able system being mitigated in practice by systematic under-appraiscment in 
villages where danabandi prevails, and by peculation on the part of the raiyat 
in villages where the crop is divided. He shows that the lands held on pro» 
duce-rent are indifferently cultivated, and that their average outturn, as shown 
by crop-cutting experiments, is less by about 16 per cent, than that of the lands 
held on cash-rent. He further shows that about 10 per cent. of the produce- 
rented lands, as against only 5 per cent. of the cash-rent lands is annually 
left uncultivated. The importance of these facts when discussing the justice 
of the principles adopted by the Settlement Officer in commuting produce-rents 
is obvious. 


In commuting produce-rents a Revenue Officer is bound to take into con- 
sideration (1) the cash-rents pail for similar lands, (2) the cash value of the 
produce-rents actually received by the landlord in the past. Raiyats rarely 
obtain receipts for produce-rents, and are therefore not in a position to 
produce any evidence on the second point. The landlords who can 
produce such evidence usually decline to do so. In those villages where 
evidence on the point is forthcoming, a rent intermediate betweer the cash- 
rents paid for similar lands and the average cash value of the produce-rents 
actually recvived by the landlord is tixed for cach holding, Whore the necessary 
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evidence of the amount of the produce-rents paid was not produced by the 
parties, it was customary, in the districts of Bhagalpur, Patna and Monghyr, 
to decree a rent exceeding by 12 to16 per cent. the cash-rents paid for similar 
lands. This method was followed until in Shahabad the Commissioner, on 
appeal, declared it to be unfair to the landlords, and held that it was the duty 
of the Settlement Officer, in villages where the landlord withheld his aceounts, 
to make an estimate of the value of the produce-rents realized. he use for 
this purpose of the cess returns filed by the landlords was condemned, and the 
Revenue Officers were directed to wait until the standing crops were ripe, 
make crop-cutting experiments with a view to determine the probable average 
Outturn per acre, calculate the value of the share due to the landlord, and 
apply this to the area of the holding. Mr. Tanner’s report on the commutation 
proceedings is largely taken up with a discussion of the accuracy of the 
assumptions involved in this procedure. These assumptions are (1) that 
the whole of the raiyat’s lands are annually cultivated, and that the outturn 
is up to the average indicated by the crop-cutting experiments, (2) that the 
landlord collects in full the share of the produce .to which he is nominally 
entitled. In the other South Bihar districts a large proportion of the land- 
lords were content to accept the rents fixed by the Settlement Officer on the 
basis of the prevailing cash-rents rather than produce their rent accounts 
in the hope of obtaining more. In Gaya the premium placed by the new 
procedure on the concealment of accounts was so great that very few indeed 
were produced, and those who produced them invariably requested the 
Revenue Officer to ignore the accounts and to adopt instead the procedure 
of crop-cutting experiments. These facts inevitably suggest the inference 
that the produce-rents actually collected fall very far short of the share to 
which the landlord is nominally entitled, an inference which is supported by 
the fact that an examination of those papers which were produced shows 
(paragraph 183) the former to be on the average less than half the latter. 
Further corroboration of the inference is given by @ consideration of the 
chakath reuts paid in Gaya. Under the chakath system a landlord, who for 
any reason, finds it incovenient to appraise or to divide the produce of lands 
paying produce-rent agrees with his raiyats that rent shall, for a period of 
years, or occasionally for an indefinite period, be paid in cash at specified rates 
per bigka. The cash-rents, called chakath rents, fixed at these private com- 
mutations are (paragraph 192 of the report) (1) not much higher than the 
average cash-rents of the district, (2);considerably lower than the rents fixed 
by tho Settlement Officer under section 40, Bengal ‘Tenancy Act, and (3) little 
over half what the landlord would have received under the produce-rent system 
if the latter were not the sham which it has been proved to be. In some 
villages, (paragraph 190), the commuted rents fixed by the Settlement Officer 
were nearly twice the chakath rents fixed by landlords for lands in the same 
village. Yet there is evidence to show that chakath rents fixed by agrcement, 
sometimes, asin the Maksudpur village referred to in paragraph 182, exceed 
the average value ol the produce-rents realized. 


7. In paragraph 190 of his report Mr. Tanner refers to the question which 
arose as to the proper view to be taken of chakath rents in commutation 
procecdings. It was contended that they should be regarded as cash-rents 
paid for lands in the vicinity, and that the commuted rents should be fixed 
on a consideration of the chakath rents as well asthe landlord’s theoretical 
realizations. Mr. Tanner on the other hand maintains that the proper 
method of regarding chakath rents is as atest whether the commuted rents 
are or are not too high to ve paid by tho tenants, Ife does not, it should be 
noticed, suggest that chakath rents are fair rents. To do so would be to 
take an unduly favourable view of the results of the produce-rent system, 
'This system is, in plain terms, a system of nominal rents too high ever to be 
realized in practice. ‘Lhe produce-rents actually paid by the raiyats, and 
their chakath equivalents, represent the utmost which tho landlord can force 
them to pay, under the threat, should they refuse, of sucing for, and obtaining 
dccrees tor the unpayable rents to which he is nominally entitled, To 
regard the rents paid under such a system as fair rents for raiyats with 
rights of occupancy is either to ignore the principles underlying all tenancy 
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laws, or to attribute to the tenants a power of resistence to excessive demands 
which renders such laws unnecessary. To go further and to maintain that 
in fixing cash-rents a Revenue Officer should have regard not only to the 
chakath rents but also to the nominalrents which the landlords, in spite of 
their control over the sources of irrigation and of the machinery for extor- 
tion supplied by the Civil Courts, are unable to collect, isa suggestion so 
monstrous as h: ardly to deserve serious consideration. It.must not, however, 
be assumed that this suggestion will not be avain heard of. The for which 
has so long surrounded the South Bihar system of produce-rents has 
prevented its real nature from being known. Observers have ustally taken 
it at its face valuc, and the doubts of its fairness necessarily suggested by a 
comparison with the maximum rates of cash-rent were usually met by the 
argument that since the raiyats willingly endured it, it must be fair. Sir 
George Grierson, whose eulogy of the system contained in his notes on Gaya is 
largely responsible for the views so long held on the subject, appears never to 
have suspeciod that the bkaolé system, like’ many oriental institutions, was 
other than if professed to be. Taking the landlords’ realiaations, as shown in 
their papers, to represent one-half or nine-sixteenths of the gross produce, he 
found the balance left for the support of the raiyats to be so small that he 
coneluded 45 per cent. of taem must often be in want of food. This conclusion, 
as Mr. Tanner poirts out, is as incorrect as the premises on which it is based, 
but it is remarkable that any one who believed it to be true could have spoken 
with such enthusiasm of the system of which, if true, it was the direct outcome. 
Sir William Vincent, when District Judge of Monghyr, expressed his reluc- 
tance to give decrees for arrears of rent payable under what he termed “ the 
prevalent but inequitable system by which the raiyat pays to the landlord 
nine-sixtecnths of the produce of big holding’ 


8. The extent towhich many landlords in this province have suceceded 
in nullifying the provisions of the tenancy laws by establishing a legal claim 
to rents too high to be paid by their tenants will probably” never be fully 
realized. Two instances which have eome to light in the couzse of recent 
settlement ‘operations are those of the district of Palamau and the Dhalbhum 
pargana of district Singhbhum, In both these arcas the cash-rents nominally 
payable were never collected in practice, but the fear of being sued for them 
was used as a lever to compel the tenants to pay such amounts as the nee 
thought they could he made to pay, It is highly improbable that such a state 
of affairs could exist in a tempotarily- settled area, for no landlord would 
willingly subject himself to the assessment of Government revenue on an 
imaginary income. Every Settlement Officer who has worked in this province 
can recall other instancesin which he suspected, if he could not actually prove, 
the existence of a state of affairs similar to that which has been shown to 
existin Palamau and in Dhalbhum, a state of affairs which is incompatible 
with the haan by raiyats of any security of tenure. Mr. Tanner's investi- 
gations in Gaya, corroborating, as they do, the opinions formed by his 
predecessors i in Monghyr and Patna, show that the South Bihar system of 
produce rents is, in all essentials, a similar system, a system under which a 
raiyat, should he refuse to assent to his’ landlord’s demands, is liable to be sued 
for a rent which the latter does not in ordinary circumstances attempt to 
collect and which, presumably, is too high tobe regularly paid. In Dhalbhum 
and Palamau the situation has been met by fixing fair rents, which, it is hoped, 
the tenants will be able to pay without difficulty. In Gaya the solution is 
not so easy. Commutation of the producc-rents to cash is the most obvious 
method, but the difficulties of adopting this course are many. Chicf among 
them is the fact that the control possessed by the landlords over the means of 
irrigation is in many cases such as to cnable them to enforee any system of 
rent they choose and any standard of rent up to the maximum which the 
tenant can be made to pay. Such being the case it is improbable that any 
large proportion of the raiyats paying produce rents will apply for commutation 
articularly if the commutation be made on the assumption that the landlord 
as, in the past, collected the fuil rent to which he is nominally entitled. 
Failing commutation, however, it is clearly essential in the interest of the 
tenants to deprive the landlord of his most powerful and unfair weapon by 
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taking away from him the power to obtain from the Court deorces for rents 
which bis tenants cannet possibly pay. I would reduce the proportion of the 
gross crop for which the landlord can sue to the maximum which Mr. Tanner's 
inquiries show he hus heitherto been able to collect viz., to one-fifth. If the 
economic pressure which he can bring to bear on the raiyat is such as to 
enable him to collect a higher percentage than this without the help of the 
Courts, there is no remedy, and the Tenancy Law must ir such cases romain 
adead letter. To help him to collect more than this by g.ving hiin decrees for 
over double the amount is, I submit, opposed to all ideas of justice. 


I support Mr. Tanner’s proposal, made in paragraph 190, to follow the 
example svt in Bengal by imposing a similar limit on the commuted rents fixed 
under section 40 of the Bengal Tenancy Act. 


The proposal to limit rents to a fixed proportion of the gross produce has 
been frequently discussed. One of the chief obstacles to its acceptance at the 
time ofthe passing of the Bengal Tenancy Act was the belief that produce- 
rents exceeding any limit which jt.occurred to any one to suggest as fair were 
regularly and willingly paid over large areas in south Bihar. This theory has 
now been disposed of. Another objection to,the limit of one-fifth of the gross 
produce was that existing rentsare on the average much below this amount 
and that the standard of one-fifth, if laid dow as a maximum, might 
produce an undesired effect by coming iu time to be regarded as the standard 
of a fair rent towards which all lower rents should be raised. This objec- 
tion obviously docs not apply to proposal to substitute it for existing stan- 
dards, which although recognized by the Courts, are so hizh as to be unenforce- 
able, and the sole object of which is to keep rents at the highest possible pitch. 
The situation in South Bibar diselosed by Mr. ‘Tanner's report is t00 serious 
to be regarded with indifference, In the unequal fight which he has hitherto 
waged the raiyat’s chief weapons, when sued for arcars of produce-rent, have 
been to deny that he holds on produce-rent; to allege that the custom is divie 
sion not appraisement (where the crop is divided Courts put the burden of 
proof of non-payment on the landlord); to dispute the area of his. halding, 
the amount of the produce, and the share to which the landlord is entitled, 
and to plead payment. Most of these defences are now barred. In regard 
to the amount of the produce and the quostion of payment there is not likely 
to be any diminution of perjury ov either side. The other points, however, 
will in future: be settled by a reference toithe record-of-rights and the obtaining 
of decrees for produce-rents willin ¢onsequence be much easier than formerly. 
The effect of this will be to enable the landlords to exploit more thoroughly than 
in the past, the economic conditions which lead to rack-renting. 


9, The most disquieting feature: of the situation, a feature common to 
Patna and South Monghyr as well as to Gaya, is the fact that strenuous and, 
on the whole, successful efforts have been and are being made by landlords 
to alter, to the disadvantage of the raiyat, the recognized features of the 
produce-rent system. Tho landlords, knowing that the dataé system, under 
which they are nominally entitled to about 40 or 45 por cent. of the gross crop, 
gives the raiyats opportunitics of peculation, and is, moroover a less efficient. 
instrument for obtaining punitive decrees in the Civil Courts, are endeavouring 
to substitute for it the system of danabandi or appraisement. Under this 
system the landlord is nominally entitled to half the gross crop subject to 
certain deductions or remissions, These remissions are, at the outset, usually 
liberal enough to make the system approximate to the batai system which it 
replaces, and are intended to recoucile the raiyats to the change. Once the 
new system is established the remissions are gradually cut down and. the land- 
lord claims half the gross crop. The danabandi system, mcreover, possesses 
from the landlord’s point of view, the advantage that in suits for arrears of 
rent, the burden of proving payment of danaband: rents is always placed on the 
raiyats, a burden which, as they rarely obtain rent receipts, they find it difficult 
to discharge. To the half share of the gross crop established by the initial form 
of the danabandi systein aro added from time to time various awade such as 
dahiak, mangan, nocha, hujitqua, eto,, which eventually bring it up to nines 
sixteenths or higher of the gross crop. In Gaya, this process is compared 
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with other portions of South Bihar, but will not put a stop to, its further 
development, Jt must not, however, be imagined that the raiyats of Gaya will 
necessarily be more leniently treated than those of Patna who are nominally 
liable to pay to their landlords a larger share of their crops. It cannot be too 
often repeated that there is no real connection between the share which the land 
claims and that which he collects, and thata claim to half the gross produce, 
supported by the record of-rights, will prove as efficient a means of extracting 
from the raiynt the utmost that he can be forced to pay as the claims to 24 or 
25 scers out of each maund, which previous to the se{tlement operations, consti- 
tuted one of-the chief weapons in the armoury of the landlords of Eastern 


Patna. 

10. One feature of the chazath system of rents which Mr. Tanner has not 
referred to in his report is worthy of notice. These rents are usually fixed 
for a short period during which the landlord for any reason finds it inconvenient 
to arrange for the appraisement or division of the raiyat’s crops. Some landlords, 
however, have found the system so attractive that they have adopted it 
permanently, and in many villages where rents were formerly payable on the 
danabdndi-or appraisement system, chaiath rents have now been in force for 
over twenty years, and the custom of appraisoment has been altogether aban- 
doned. ‘One effect of this policy is to deprive the dhaoli system of what is often 
declared to be one of its best features, viz., that by which the rent is, in times 
of scarcity, reduced in proportion to the raiyat’s ability to pay. From the 
landlord’s point of view, however, the perpetual chazath system possesses obvious 
advantages. It is forall practical purposes a system of cash-rents subject to 
none of the restrictions on enhancements imposed by the Bengal Tenancy Act, 
for the tenants, if they refuse to pay the ehatath rate demanded, must be pre- 
pared to revert to the daxabandi system which they detest. In Gaya moveover 
itappears, to have been held that solong asa raiyat pays a chakath rent 
he is debarred from applying for commutation under section 40 of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act. If this be correct interpretation of the section, a point 
which is‘open to doubt, steps ought to be taken to remove the disability and 
to enable tnese raiyatsto obtain, if not, a reduction of their rents, at least a 
degree of protection from further enhancement, 


11. The average invidence of the cash-rents paid by raiyals with rights 
of occupancy is Rs. 6-1-1 per acre. Theonly Bihar district in which this is 
exceeded is Patna, where the incidence is Rs..7-8-0. In both districts, it is true, 
most of the poor lands are held on produce-rents but the high pitch of the cash- 
rents, as compared with those paid in North Bihar, is undoubtedly largely due 
to the influence of the produce-rent systeni. In 1838 Sir George Grierson wrote 
in his “Notes on Gaya ”:—“ Every square yard which a tenant can 
improve is given to him on @ cash rent asten fived for ever, and the land 
which he cannot improve himself he holds on terma calculated lo compel the 
only nerson who con improve it to do his duty.” 


The statement that many of the cash-rents are fixed for ever is an obvious 
reference to the rents known as shikam, all cash-rents in Gaya being divided into 
shikam and chakath. The belief that shikam rents were not enhancible is 
corroborated by all the references made to them in the older records. Unfor- 
tunately, in Gaya, as in the rest of the province, the tendoncy of the older 
classes of privileged raiyats, possessing rights recognized by local custom and 
usage, tv merge into the more numerous body of occupancy raiyats createa by 
the tenancy laws, has operated to the detriment of the former. In Gaya, the 
tradition of the non-enhancibility of skékam rents, where it has not been actually 
violated, is fast being forgotten. he rapidity of the change, and thejextent to 
which the absence of a record-of-rights for the whole district has contributed 
to it, may be gauged from the fact that when a recordvof-rights was prepared 
for the nine-annas Tikari Estate in 1893-98 there was so little doubt on the 
subject that the Settlement Officer declared all the shikem holdings to’ be 
tenancies on fixed rentals. The record then prepared has saved the shikam 
raiyats of tho Tikari Estate. Outside this estate eshikam raiyats were troated 
during the recent operations as ordinary raiyats, and those claiming fixity 
of rent ware called on to prove their claim by produciag their rent-receipts 
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for the last twenty years, a task in which most of them failed. The result is 
that oniside the Tikari Estate the shikum raiyats of the district have, with 
insignificant exceptions, been reduced to the status of mere occupancy raiyats. 
This result of the settlement proceedings may have been unavoidable, hut it is 
none the less deplorable, particularly in view of the fact that the action. taken 
a few years earlicr in Shahabad succeeded in preserving the rights of the 
guzashta raiyats of that district whose claim to fixity of rent is certainly not 
superior to that cf the shekam raiyats of Gaya, 


12. Myr. Tanner makes several suggestions for the amendment of 
section 40, Bengal Tenancy Act, which are summarized in paragraph 195. 
The most important of these is, undoubtedly, the addition of a proviso to the 
effect that, although the Revenue Officer must have regard tothe various parti- 
culars mentioned in section 40, the cash-rent fixed must be fair and equitable. 
The Settiewsent Olicer’s request foe this amendment of the section is based on 
the belief that at present, notwithstanding the provisions of section 24, a Revenue 
Officer commuting rents under section 40 has no power to inquire into the 
fairness of the rent arrived at ona consideration of these particulars. Iam 
doubtful if this is a correct interpretation of the law, but as it has hitherto 
been acted on, itseems advisable to adopt Mr, Tanner’s suggestion and to place 
the matter beyond doubt. Ifthe Revenue Officer is to tix only such rents as 
ave fair and equitable, he must also, as the concluding portion of para- 
evaph 195 of tbe report shows, have power to reject compromises by which 
raiyats agrce to pay rents that are obviously too high. 


Tt hasbeen argued that to commute produce-rents to cash will lessen the 
incentive to landlords to maintain their irrigation channels in a state of repair, 
and that the consequences of allowing commutation may therefore be dis- 
astrous to all parties. This argument has so influenced even some of those 
who recognize the inherent defects of the produce-rent system and desire ifs 
abolition, that the discussions on the subject have hitherto taken the shape 
of inquiring in what circumstances it is justifiable to ignore this risk and to 
allow the raiyats’ applications for commutation, Tn paragraph 184 of his 
report Mr. Tanner has given his own views on this subject. These views were 
formed ata comparatively carly stage of the oporations, and he now believes 
that commutation might be more freely allowed than he then thought possible, 
The subject, the Boatd of Revenue has already declared, is not one on which 
it is possible to issue general instructions binding on the .officers dealing 
judicially with applications under section 40. No such instructions have been 
issued, nor, although the question has been prominent for the last twelve years, 
has any judicial decision been given by the Board establishing principles which 
may serve as a guide to Revenue Officers, Some guidance to the latter is urgently 
called for. Mr. ‘Tanner recommends that instructions on the subject should 
be added to section 40. The difficulty of giving effect to this recommendation 
is obvious, but unless some action be taken it seems possible that Revenue Officers. 
may remain indefinitely without any authoritative guide as to the policy which 


they should adopt. 


T should like to add some remarks of my own onthe subject. Itis a 
mistake to argue the case on the assumption that the landlord’s interest in 
maintaining the irrigation channels is materially diminished by fixing cash 
rents. This is not the case, for every landlord is well aware that unless these 
channels are kept in a state of repair the rents fixed under section 40 cannot be 
paid. Indivicnal landlords may, alter commutation, neglect their own interests, 
just as some of them now doin spite of receiving produce-rents, but I do 
not believe that such neglect is more likely to happon after commutation 
than before. What és likely to happen is that some of those landlords who 
resenl the substitution of cash for prodtice-rents may deliberately allow their 
bandhs and vhars to vemain unrepaired, with the object of compelling their 
ratyats to revert to the bkaoli_ system. Ought this possibility to bea ground 
for refusing con.mutation? I am inclined to agree with Mr, Tanner that it 
ought not The :aiyats know better than any Revenue Officer the risks and 
pensliies which they incur, when, by applying for commutation, they 
assert their right to seeurity of tenure on a fair rent, a right which has hitherto 
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been denied to them. It may be conceded that the majority of the produce- 
rent paying raiyats of Gaya have no prospect of obtaining such security, but 
I do uot believe that it is in the interests of the community to discourage 
those who have the hardihood to claim their rights. Their number is 
comparatively small, forin Gaya, as Mr. Tanner points out, even if all the 
applications under section 40 were allowed, the area held on produce-rents would 
still be 60 pér cent of the total area held by raiyats. Whatever decision be arrived 
at it is essential that there should be no misunderstanding as to the real facts of 
the case. If it be necessary in any circumstances to refuse commutation, the 
necessity is duc, not to the conditions of South Bihar making produce-rents 
preferable to cash-rents, but to the fact that, under certain economic conditions, 
Government is powerless to force landlords to accept fair rents. 


As Mr. Tanner suggests, tho Act ought to provide for an appeal against an 
order rejecting an application for commutation. Mr. Tanner also suggasts in 
paragraph 195 the provision of some means by which raiyats can obtain a re- 
duction of rents, if the landlord, after produce-rents are commuted to cash, 
fails to maintain the irrigation system. I have explained my views on the 
subject when forwarding the final report on the Shahabad operations, When a 
cash-rent has been fixed on the assumption that the landlord will supply facili- 
ties for irrigation, a more reduction of the rent to the rate which would be a fair 
rate for unirrigated land is no compensation io a raiyat for the loss caused to 
him by being deprived of the means of irrigation. I believe that a Civil Court, 
if the facts were properly placed before it, would cither hold that uo rent is 
payable by the raiyat during the period of such deprivation, or would, if it 
gave the landlord a decree for his rent, allow the raiyat’s counter-claim for com- 
pensation. If this be a correct view of the existing law, it would be a mistake 
to enact any amendment, which, by suggesting that the rajyat is adequately 
compensated by a more reduction of rent, would leave him in a less advantageous 
position than he is at present. 


13. In Chapter XI Mr. Tanner deals with the irrigation system cf Gaya, 
describes the method in which irrigation rights have been recorded, and makes 
suggestions for the maintenance by Government agency, at tho expense of 
the owners, of irrigation works which the latter have neglected to keep 
in repair. He declares the present system of maintenance by a multitude 
of private owners to be expensive and inefficient, axd looks forward to a 
time when the majority of the present channels will form part of a systom 
administered by Government. It isto be feared that this desirable state of 
affairs is still remote, and in the meantime such action as may bo taken to 
compel the private owners to perform, their duties must be undertaken with 
caution, and must, in the beginning, be regayded as experimental. The subject 
will, it is to be feared, prove highly contentious and tho prospects of success 
are doubtful. 


Tho irrigation records prepared in Gaya contain, as do those prepared for 
Patna and Monghyr, although in a different form, an account of the recog- 
nized local customs which regulate the different matters on which disputes are 
likely to arise between the owners of different villages using the same pyne 
or water-channel. The sharo of tho responsibility for its maintenance borne 
by cach of the owners isalso specified The possibilities of dispute are so numer- 
ous that it is improbable that thoy have all been anticipated and provided for, 
but it is certain that, in dealing with those which ordinarily arise, the records 
will be of great assistance to the Courts. In paragraph 205, Mr. Tanner 
recommends the adoption, when the records are revised, of a new set of forms 
described in Appendix XXVI, as calculated to make the irrigation records 
easicr to prepare, less bulky, and: less liable te be misunderstoo?. This 
suggestion will nodoubt be considered when the revision of the irrigation 
records of South Bhagalpur is taken in hand. 


14. In paragraph 170 of the report Mr. Tanner has made suggestions for 
amending tho form of rent-recoipt prescribed by the Bengal ‘tenancy Act in 
order to make it more suitable for use in estates where prcduce-rents are paid. 
He proposes separate forms for (1) cash-rents, (2) prcoduce-rents, (3) arrenrs of 
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produce rents, Lagree With him in thinking that separate. receipts should 
he given for cash and produce-rents, but the necessity of having a third form 
for payment of arrears of produce-rents is not so obvious. 


The ouestion of the form in which receipts shall be given is, however, of 
minor importance compared to the necessity for taking vigorous action. to 
compel the landlords of South Bibar to give to their tenants receipts in some 
form. Every settlement report published supplies fresh proof that the with- 
holding of rent-receipts isa erying evil, which, besides being the cause of harass- 
inetit to 1aiyats, leads to an intolerable waste of public money by compelling 
the Civil and itevenue Courts to devote a great part of their time to the inves- 
tigation «f disputes which, if receipts were regularly given, would rarely arise 
oO put a stop to this state of affairs it is insufficient, as Mr. Tanner points out, 
merely to fine an cffender once, An example should be made of the most 
notorious among them by continuing to fine them, and to fine them heavily, 
until they comply. with the law. 


14. Lhe namber of applications for settlement of fair rents, although low 
in cowpanson with the namber received in Shahabad, was much higher than 
in Patna. Rents were settled for nearly 15,000 holdings, most of the applica- 
vions being presented by the landlords of twoor three of the largest estates. 
he smaller proprictors, believing, no doubt, that their tenants can be made 
to agree to pay any rents that may be demanded from them, refrained as 
usual, from submitting their claims to an enhanced rent to the stevenue or the 
Civil Courts, an example which was followed by one of the chief estates in 
the district. It is unlikely, however, that the tenants will in future be as 
amenable to persuasion as they were before the settlement proceedings, and 
it is not improbable, Mr. ‘Tanner points out, that the settlement operations may 
be followed by the institution of a number of suits nominally brought to compel 
payment of arrears of existing rents, but really designed to enhance them. 


Most of the: enhaneements allowed under section 105 were given on the 
ground of rise in prices. ‘he enhancement allowable in the case of rents 
eurrent for oter ten years varied in the different subdivisions, from one and 
» quarter to five and a half anuas per rupee. In many of the holdings dealt 
with, however, it was found that no enhancement was legally allowable, and in 
others compromises were entered into for less than the full enhancement, with 
the result that the net enhancement given on this ground averaged only one 
and a quarter annas per rupee. 


Before granting an enhancement of rent the Revenue Officers followed the: 
precedent set in Shahabad, avd made a special investigation of all villages in 
which the existing rents exceeded. on the averaze the value of one-fifth of the 
wross produce. Such villages were comparatively rare, but their examination 
justified the soundness of the policy followed by disclosing, in the majority of 
cases, independent reasons for believing the existing rents to be too high. The 
Special Judge, who was at first doubtful of the propriety of the test of fairness 
applied by the Settlement Officer, was fimally led to approve of it. It is clear, 
that without some such criterion, settlement of fair rents under the Bengal 
'fenancy Aet degenerates into a mechanical process of enhancement, and it is 
worthy of note that the critics of the prineiple adapted by the Settlement 
Officer are those who oppose the recognition of any restrictions on the enhance- 
nent of existing rents, however high. It ts a pity that the raiyats of 
Malhari, the only raiyats whe applied for reduction of rent, withdrew their 
applications. The investigation of the legal possibility of reducing cash-rents 
which aye obviously anpayable (the rents in this village averaged Rs, 18 per 
bighw) would have been interesting. The net result of the fair rent proceed- 
ings was to increase the existing rent-roll by over Rs. 20,00v. 

here were few cases under section 106, the landlords showing their usual 
tendency to resort to the Civil Courts in order to set aside the record-of-rights. 
Out of 1,724 cases tle record was corrected by the Settlement Officer in 459. 


16. The Special J udge upheld 75 per cent, of the orders under section 105 
acrinst which appeals were instituted. The results of the appeals against 
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decisions under section 106 were not so satisfactory, as out of 318 appeals 116 
were allowed, and 51 cases were remanded for further inquiry. 


17. The total cost of the operations was Rs. 18,38,356, the cost rate per 
square mile, Rs. 388, being exactly the same as in Shahabad. Receipts 
amounting to Rs. 67 per square mile reduced the net cost to Rs, 15,20,246. 
Out of this sum the amount recoverable from private landlords and tenants 
was Rs, 11,64,941, in addition to Rs. 17,100, the cost of the copies of the village 
maps distributed to the latter. The amount actually recovered as the result of 
the application of the rates sanctioned by Government was Rs. 13,15,616. The 
computation of costs and their recovery were, as usual, carried out without 
trouble and ata very slight expense, the cost in Gaya being only two per cent. 
of the demand. 


18. In paragraph 226 of his report Mr. Tanner has given a well-deserved 
commendation to the officers who worked under him, and whose assistance 
contributed to the success of an unusually arduous and complicated programme. 
The report contains a clear and interesting account of the difficulties experi- 
enced in the course of the work and the methods adopted in dealing with them, 
in addition to many valuable suggestions for the modification of the revenue 
laws and regulations. It includes, moreover, the most complete exposition of 
the produce-rent system yet written, a fact which alone would suffice to render 
it of incalculable value, not only tothe district officials, but to all officers who 
are required in the course of their duties to investigate the problems and disputes 
to which that system gives rise. 


I have the honour to be, 
SrR, 
Your most obedient Servant, 


P. W. MURPHY, 


Director of Land Records and Surveys, 
Bihar and Orissa, 


5. & 0. G. P. (D. LR.) No, 27==160-—2-12-1919-40, B. G. 


BOARD OF REVENUE, BIHAR AND ORISSA. 
No. 17-82—2. 


Frou 
T. W. BRIDGE, Esa,, 1.0.8, 
OFFG. SECRETARY 1o rxz— BOARD or REVENUE, 
BIHAR axp ORISSA, 
To 
Toe SECRETARY to tote GOVERNMENT or 
BIHAR aypv ORISSA, REVENUE DEPARTMENT. 
Dated Bankipore, the 4th Decembér 1919. 
SIB, 


T am directed to forward the Final Report on the Survey and Settlement 
operations in the district of Gaya (1911—18) together with a copy of letter 
No. 2430, dated the 26th July 1919, from the Directur of Land Records and 
Suryeys, Biharand Orissa, reviewing the same. 


2. The Director's review of the report is clear and comprehensive and it is 
unnecessary to recapitulate here tho summarized account which he gives of 
its contents. 


8. As regards the technical side of the work, the Board has no criticism 
to offer except, that the experience gained in the experimental revision of 
the Tikari records was of the greatest value in indicating faults to be 
avoided in North Bihar. The discussion of the comparative costs of resurvey 
and revision contained in paragraph 62 cannot be pursucd with profit, as the 
system now adopted is entirely different, and costs have little relation to 
area. It is probable that the gross cost of revision will seldom be 
less than that of original opcrations in the same district. The only way in 
which economies can be effected is by the avoidance of new building con- 
struction and the maintenance of reasonably large programmes supplying 
continuous employment to a more or less permanent. ataff. 


4. Paragraph 36.—It is gratifying to note the improvement of tho nine- 
annas Tikari.Estate effected by managément under tho Court of Wards. 


5. Paragraphe 89 to 43.—Mr. Tanner’s account of resumption proceedings 
ig interesting as showing that rights of occupanoy, raiyati sakes in, trecs 
and the existence of ubwab in produce-rents are not mere creations bf 
tho legislature or inventions of the Sottlement Department. 


6. Paragraph 73,—The old practice of amalgamating‘all the lands of a raiyat, 
both cash and produce-rented, in the same khatian, was dangerous, as has been 
shown by actual experience in Champaran, and is no longer in vogue. But the 
existing system of separate kbatians has the defect that it gives no clue to the 
whole property of each raiyat. The defect is due not morely to the separation 
of khatians for lands held on different systems but also to the fact that holdings 
belonging to the same joint family are entered in @ifferent names. Great 
difficulties are likely to be experienced in the preparation of elcctoral rolls 
from the fact that soparate khbatians are prepared as above explained and 
no attempt is made in the settlement papers to bring together the 
khatians lear to individuals or joint families. The experience 
gained in the first clection may suggest some method whereby in future 
revision settlements this defect can be neutralized. A system of joint 
tabulation would give results, useful for general statistical, purposes as well as 
for the special requirements of rural electorates.. Experiments in this 
diréction are understood to have been made in the North Bihar Settlement but 
the results have not yet been reported. 
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_ + Paragraph 83.—The Board agrees with the Settlement Officer that in 
original operations it is impossible for an officer to supervise effectively more 
than eight attestation camps. In revision operations, however, one officer 
can supervise ten or twelvé camps (assuming normal communications) if the 
attestation officers are atall experienced. In revision new problems are less 
frequert and the work consists largely of the preparation of rent and area 
schedules to ensure that old recorded rights have not been broken or rents 
Wegally enhanced. 


8. Paragraph 84.—As rogards the alteration pf rents by temporary lease- 
holders the interpretation of the law now followed by Settlement ticors with 
the approval of the Board is (1). that if the lessee without authority alters an 
existing raiyati rent, the old rent isrecorded as the legal demand, the new rent 
being noted as payable for the period of the lease ; (2) but if the lessee without 
authority. settles a holding, the rent fixed by him is regarded as valid against 
tho superior landlord. 


9. Paragraph 85.—The Board accepts generally the view taken by the 
Settlement Officer regarding the value of rent suit decrees in determining the 
rent payable. The essence of the position, more especially in regard to produce- 
rents, is that the decree is for the Iandlord’s share of the produce of one or more 
harvests which necessarily vary, while the Revenue Officer has before him the 
question either ‘what is (he system of rent in force’, or ‘what is the system of 
division’, Tho decision of the Civil Court in a rent suit is not conclusive 
eyidence except in respect ofthe rent demand of a particular year, but where 
the system or the shares have. been in issue in a rent suit tbe decision in 
regard to them must be strong evidence before a Revenue Officer who is dealing 
with these questions. 


10. Paragraphs 86 and 170.—In these paragraphs which deal with the 
production of false papers and the withholding of rent receipts, the Settlement 
Offcer has made a very strong indictment against’ the class of landlords, 
unfortunately large, who are guilty of habitual malpractices in respect of these 
two matters. Tho former is rendered possible by the latter. The same cause 
leads to.every. known ‘complication and dispute that coties defors the “test 
court and the commutatign officer. It is Mr. Tanner's deliberate opinion 
that until a vigorous campaign under section 58 of the Bengal Tonancy Act 
ig oarried out in Gaya thero will be no security for raiyats against false 
suits for arrears of rents. The non-grant of rent-receipts for produce-rents 
is practically uvivereal in Bihar and the requirements of the law even are 
not generally known. The reason is that in most areas produce-rented lands 
ure not regarded as .occapanoy holdings and are not even included in the 
village jamabandis. A vigorous campaign in the direction recommended by the 
Settloment Officer would undoubtedly lighten the work ofall civil and revenue 
courts andthe Board considers that it should he undertaken, if the repeated 
warnings already given to those concerned continue tobe disregarded. It 
is to’the interest of zamindars as a class that a higher standard of morality 
should be attained in this matter and that pressure should be brought to bear 
on the worst offenders whose misconduct casts a slur on the whole community 


1L. Paragraph 90.—The annulment of raiyati rights after proprietary 
partitions has. been made the subject of a separate reference te Government 
in connexion with the Palamau operations. 

12. Paragraph 99.—The kamiauti system in Gaya is.not of the vory 
aggravated type foundi® Palamu. It is prevalent to some extent, thoug 
under. different names, all over Bihar. 

18. Paragraphs 106—%.—The paucity of case work under section 105 
s explained partly by the wide extension of produce rents arid partly by the 
fact that landlords in Gaya have other and more effective methods of raising 
renta. 

14, Paragraph 109.—The Board agrces with the view taken by the 
Settlemont Officer that a Revenue Officer dealing with a landlord’s applica- 
tion under section 105 forenhancement of rent has power to reduce the rent, 
if he consider this course to be equitable. 
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18, Paragraphe 110 and 190.—The recommendations which have been ma 
for the amendmevt of the Bengal Tdnancy Act have already been separate 
submitted by the Settlement Officer throuch the Director and forwarded 
Government with the opinion of the Board in Mr. Sweency’s lettar No, 19-10 —1 
dated the 7th March 1919. The Board supported the proposal to restrict produ 
rents to half the gross produce as a maximum but did not accapt the propos 
that no cash-rent should excced one-fifth of the gross produce. The latter prince 
ple is excellent as a criterion of a fairness in fair rent cases but its definite pre 
cription by law is open to serious objection. Tho proposal of the Directc 
to limit the maximum for which a landlord can sue to one-fifth of the gro 
produce, while it is a logical consequence of the finding of the Settlement Office 
as to the actual limit of realization, is’ ofto radical a nature that the Boar 
does not think its embodiment in Icgislation is practical politics at present. 


16. Paragraph 113.—The proppsal that the three months’ limitation i 
cascs under géction 106 should be declared not to bar the subseqyent additio 
of parties has already been recommended to Government by the Board. 


17. The chief interest of Chapter VIII on statistics is the evidence 
afforded by them that produce-rents are uneconomic in that they lead to les 
extended and less careful cultivatien and consequently smaller outturns. 


18. Paragraph 154.—-The Board has already declined to support th 
suggestion that the transfer of raiyati holdings subject to the payment o 
landlords’ fees should be authorized by legislation. The time is not ye 
ripe for the general introduction of this measure into Bihar. 


19. In Chapter IX the Settlenient Officer gives a full and interestins 
account of rents in the district. The chief features are (1) that 65 per cent 
of tho raiyati area is produce-rented, and (2) that the average incidence of 
raiyati cash-rent, Ks, 6-1-0 per acre, ig the highest in Bihar, with the exceptior 
of the Patna District. 


20. Paragraph 170.—The Board will consult Commissioners and District 
Officers as*to the suitability of the proposed reccipts forms. 


21. “Paragraph 157.—The proposal that changes from cash to produce- 
rents should be declared illegal except, when made by an order of a revenue 
court on the joint application of both the partics and on the court being 
satisfied that it is in the interest of both seems to deserve unqualified support. 


22. Faragraph 171.—The Settlement Officer’s suggestion with regard to 
the suppression. of .abwab docs not go far enough. Section 63. of the Chota 
Nagpur Tenancy Act requires an application by the tenant against the 
offending landlord, while the fact is that the raiyats from whom abwah can 
he collected are precisely’ those who are too ignorant or tbo weak to complain. 
It istheretore clearly necessary, as was'proposed in connexion with Champaran, 
that the Collector should be empowered to act either swo motu or on intorma- 
tion obtained from a court. 


23. The two great economic problems of Gaya, namely, produce-rent& 
and irrigation, require serious consideration, It has been found that G5 per 
cent. of the raiyatiarca is held on produce-rents and that produce-rents are 
essentially uneconomic. It also appears from statistical information compiled 
in the settlement that 42 per«cent. of the cultivated arca is irrigated from 
private sources and it is accordingly suggested that the maintenance of irriga- 
tion, which is essential, is dependent to a certain extent on the continuance 
of produce-rents. The practical questions that arise are (i) to what extent 
commutation can and should be carried out, and (i+) what arrangements should 
be inade for continuing and improving the existing irrigation system. 
Mr. ‘Tanner has discussed both questions in a practical way. 
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The transfer of ccmmutatfon cascs from the Settlement Department bas 
proyed to be somewhat unfortunate as the disposal of these cases has been 
postponed for about four years and Government havo been deprived for this 
interval of the additional light they would otherwise have throwa on the 
poe of produco-rents and irrigation discussed in .the report, Mr. Tanner 
1a8 stated with great care and elaboration his opinion on many difficult questions 
arising in the cqurse of commutation work. His opinions are entitled to grest 
weight and the information which he has collected and the arguments which 
he Eas used in support of his opinions will have to be carefully considered by 
the original and apyollate courts which will deal with ponding and future 
commutation cases, but as there is room for difference of opinion on certain 
pe and as it is possible that the points of difference may come up for 
ecision before the Board in its judicial capacity, as a revisional court, 
the Hon'ble Member prefers to express no opinion on them atthe present stage. 


24. Chapter XI of the report.—The valuable suggestions mado hy 
Mr. Tanner on the subject of irrigation will Be considered separately when the 
Board addresses Government regarding the action to be taken on the Private 
Irrigation Bill. This Bill was held in abeyance in 1911-12 pending a consider. 
ation of the facts that would be disclosed by the settlement operations in Gaya 
and tho time has now come to decide whether it should be circulated for fresh 
discussion. 


25, Tho completion of the Gaya Settiement forms a landmark in the 
’ agrarian history of Bihar. It marks the close of a gigantic task which was 
undertaken with some misgiving in.1€92 and has spread over quarter of & 
‘ eontury. Long before the passing of the Bengal Tenancy Act in 1885 it had 
been recognized that justice couli not be done to the Bihar peasantry unless 
the Revenue Settlement were supplemented by a minute investigation and 
careful record of their rights. The great famine 187-4 brought their 
miserable condition forcibly before the public mind and the long inquiries 
which preceded the passing of the Bengal Tenanoy Act impressed on Covern- 
ment the conviction that legislation aloge would not be a sufficient safeguard 
" against tenant oppression by landlords. The initiation of | work was delayrd 
for several years by the theory that the record-of-rights would be useless unless 
it were continuously maintained, but the experiment conducted b Mr. Collins in 
* 1885 had shown the paramount importance of an initial record.and evontually 
the force and pertinacity of Sir Anthony (now Lord) Macdounell triumphed 
over ali the opposition which had been displayed by landlord associations. In 
1892 he summed up his conclusions in the following words, which are epro- 
duced from the Muzatfarpur Report (paragraph 1018) : 


“TI think it bas been conclusively shown that the Act has been in no 
way effective in Bihar tq suppress the cvils at which it was aimed ; that 
it will remain ineffective so long as the people continue in their present 
terribly depressed condition, or a record-of rights is not made and maintained, 
and that, where a record-of-rights has been made, the results have been in 
every way satisfactory and beneficial to all concerned. There is not now, 
and there has not hitherto been, any practical limitation to tho power of 
the Bihar landlord to enhance rents, except his own sense of moderation and 
the capacity of the raiyats to pay. ‘bat this should be so isunfair to the 
general tax-payer and a negation of the moral responsibility which rests 
upon. the Government to see justice done to people who are among the poorest 
and most helpless of He» Majesty’s Indian subjegts.”’ 


The work of Survey and Settlement was actually started in Muzaffarpur 
and Champaran in the cold-weather of 1891-2. During the 26 years that have 
since elapsed, field maps and detailed records have been preparcd for all 
districts of Bihar, comprising 86,000 square miles, 41,000,000 plots, 7,000,000 
holdings, a cash rental of Re. 40,000,000, and a produce-rented area of 
3,000,000 acres. ‘Tho cost has aggregated more that 1} crores of rupees of which 
roughly one-eighth b&s been paid by the State, oné-half by landlords, and the 
remaining tbree-eighths by tenants. The labour aud money expended in 
“these operations have been fully justified by the results, for they have beca 
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of incalculable benefit not only tc the tenantry whose protection was their 
primary objoct -but also to the landlord class who originally opposed them. 
That opposition, as Mr. Stevensoh-Moorg showed iu the Muzaffarpur Report, 
was largely due to dread of the cost. and fear of the unknown but there are 
no landlords, save those of the worst sort, who would willingly revert to the 
chastic conditions which prevailed before their estates, were surveyed and 
seftled. - The whole agrarian population has now heen placed in possession of 
reliable and authentic title doeds, the courts no longer Jabour under the 
handicap of uncertainty as to the identity of areas, boundarivs, rents and 
other incidents of landtenure, while all branches of the administration have 
been facditated by the existence of. records and statistics which though not 
coptinuously maintained are sufficient for general requirements and furnish 
‘a clear basis to -work up from for any special purpase. Experience has shown 
that the record-of-rights does not become obsolete in a generation and the 
opinion is now generally accepted that if revision be accomplished within a 
cycle of twenty-five years, the benefits of the record will be largely preserved. 
The work of revision has already been completed in Champaran, it is now in 
progress in the adjoining district of Saran, and is about to be started 
in Muzaffarpur. These were the first districts to be taken up in the original 
uperations, and acccrding to the latest programme of the Director of Land 
Records and Surveys, the remainder will be completed within twenty to 
twenty-five years of their first survey and record. If this hope be realized 
Bihar will be secure’ in the continuous possession of agrarian records which 


are indispensable alike for estate management and for the protection of 
tenants’ rights. 


26. In conclusion ths Board desires:'to commend to the.very special notice 
of Government the services of the Settlement Officer, Mr. Tanner. The prob- 
lems which he had to tackle in Gaya were not less complicated and formidable 
than those which confronted most of:his precursors in the Yong roll of Bihar 
Settlement Officers. Ho brought to bear on his task conspicuous ability, 
industry and judgment, andthe interesting report in which he has gathered 
together the results of his labours 1s ene which forms a worthy conclusion 
to the series of Bihar Settlement Reports. The Board fully endorses the 
thanks which Mr. Tanner has expressed alike to the controlling officers who 
supervised his work, to tho survey and settlement staff which carried out the 
operations in detail and to the local officers who gave him their active co-opera- 
tion and agsistance. 


I have the hononr to be, 
SIR, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
T.W BRIDGE. 


Secretary to the Board. 


B. & 0. G. Py (Bev,) No. $4--100— 28-6-1990—C, B, G. 
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